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FOREWORD 


The present study does not claim any originality in historical 
materials relating to the formation of the East India Company in 
Britain; iu activities in the mother country, vis-a-vis other European 
Powen, and in India; and its final decay. Very many books have been 
written by able historians, noting the salient points in the life of the 
East .India Company. But scarcely any one has so far attempted to 
give a complete picture of the Company in the light of the social 
forces which led to its formation, its activities as they were in the 
course of iu existence, and iu eventual removal from world society. 
Such iocUl studies, as differentiated from what are generally known 
as hittorical studies, are available for different phases in the life of 
the Company. The present study does no more than to present such 
a comprehensive view, covering the period from immediately before 
the birth of the Company until iu final decay. 

Since history it not the main discipline of the author, there may 
be some minor inaccuracies in the study, although the author hu 
tried to gather his materials from the reliable and generally accepted 
historical works and documenu. Though such minor inaccuracies, 
which do not affect the overall formulations put forward in this 
study, may be excusable in a comprehensive analysis, the author 
would welcome criticism to rectify them. And, in any case, in spite 
of such faulu, if there are any, the author is inclined to consider this 
attempt fruitful if it can help to answer the Whyt of the apparent 
behaviour of the Company, which appear to have led to Many fal¬ 
lacious views on its role in India and Europe. This he considen his 
duty as a social scientist. 

^^at are the current views on the character of the East India 
Company and the role it played in India? 

Firstly, there is the view that the Company always nurtured good 
intentions for India and her people; and if there were some cases of 
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oppression, breadi of faith, and other“ungentlemanly” behaviour on 
the pari of the Company or its employees (which could not be com¬ 
pletely ignored, so obvious they were), these were isolated Incidents 
resulting either from general ignorance of the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany In London and their servants in India, as regards peculiar 
“oriental” mentality and the customs of the “natives", or because 
of particular individuals in the employment of the Company who 
might have failed in prosecuting their honourable duties (as befitting 
the Englishman) of looking after the interests of the Company as 
well as of the Indian people basking under the glory of British rule. 

Thus, Mr. Ramsay Muir, Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Manchester, came to the conclusion in his wcUknown 
study on ‘The Making of British’India’**: 

"Never was Empire less the result of design than the Btitish Empire of 
India." 

According to him, the East India Company btcame the ruler of 
India, even though “they struggled against it”. But once having 
Undergone the iransfornutlon, the Company “rendered immeasur¬ 
able seiyices to the peoples of India”. lu “three priceless gifts” to 
the Indian people were: 

1) "Political unity,... which they never in all their history pos¬ 
sessed before”; 

2) "Assured peace (bringing easy intercourse)”, which revealed 
that “the pax Britannica has been a yet more wonderful thing than 
the pax Romana”; 

3) “Reign of Law”, which under the Company’s rule took "the 
place of the arbitrary will of innumerable despots”. 

And, if there were some defects, they were of course unavoidable — 
the leaders and the servants of the Company “being human”.* 

Mr. Muir is only one of many to be stUI found in Great Britain and 
in the Continent of Europe.* 

* See, for imtanoe, "Tlie Man Who Ruled India” by Philip WoodniH (Jonathan 
Cape, London, 1953), whufa wm dedicated: 

"To the Peoples of India and Pakistan whose tranquillity was our care and whose 
continuance ia the family of nations to whidi we belMg it our Mesnorial.” 
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Besides such unadulterated eulogizacion of the East India Com¬ 
pany, there is the second view that since the birth of the Company 
in 1600 and up to the close of the seventeenth century, the Company 
represented a band of peaceful traders. But the conquest of a part of 
India in the battle of Plassey in 1757 roused their ambition for terri¬ 
torial acquisition of the whole of the rich subcontinent. This ambi¬ 
tion, which had faint expressions in the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century, now transformed the peaceful traders into 
domineering rulers; and their continued success in subjugating dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, filled their heads with ideas of power and made 
them greedy and tyrannical. 

This view has received so common an acceptance chat even three 
reputed Indian historians —R.C.Majumdar, H. C. Raidiaudhuri and 
Kalikinkar Datta —noted with reference to the last dccada of the 
seventeenth century*: 

"The Company's poliqr in India also changed during this period. A peace¬ 
ful trading body was transformed into a power eager to establish its own 
posirion by territorial acquisidont. largely in view of the political disorders 
in the country." 

And, then: 

"The battle of Plassey was,..., a great turaing•poin^ not only in the politi¬ 
cal but alto in the economic history of Bengal Apart from the resulting 
misrule and confusion, which had an adverse effect upon trade and ioduitry, 
several causes directly operated in impoverishing the country and ruining its 
rich and prosperous trade and industry.” 

Lastly, there is the view that while the role of the East India 
Company might or might not have been up to the standards 
demanded by British honesty, truthfulness and such virtues, never¬ 
theless the rule of the British Crown over India since 1858 was 
certainly beneficial to the Indian people, although the Government 
was not popular in India as before. 

Thus, Sir John Strachey, C.G.S.I. stated at Cambridge University 
in 1884 in “a course of lectures on subjects connected with India"*: 

"There is hardly any country possessing a civilised administracion where 
the public burdens arc so light Mr. J. S. Mill declared hit belief that the 
Britith Government in India was 'not only one of the purest in intendon. 
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but ooe of die moct beneficent in net, ever known among mankind’. I do not 
doubt diat thU it tdll tnicr now. 

Wbcchcf all chit makes our Government really popular it another 
question. ... 

The truth is that, in a country in the conditions of India, the more 
■actively enlightened our Government becomes, the lets likely it it to be 
popular. Our Government is hi^ly respected; the confidence of the people 
in our justice is unlimited.” 

But, 

'The sympathies between the people and their Englith rulers can hardly 
be anything but imperfect. ... 

I never heard of a groat measure of improvement that was popular in 
India, even among the claues that have received the largest share of 
education.... 

It would thus be an error to suppose that the British Government is ad* 
ministered in a manner that altogether commends itself to the majority of 
the Indian population. This we cannot help. Connderations of poLtical pru¬ 
dence compel us to tolerate much that we should wish to alter, and to abstain 
from much that we might desire to tec accomplithod, but, subject to this 
roost essential condition, our duty is plain. It is to govern India with un¬ 
flinching determination on the prineiplM which our superior knowledge tells 
us are tight, although they may be unpopular.” 

And to on, a panegyric on the glory of British rule in India, which 
one often hears in the West. . . 

Of these three main views, although the last one is beyond the 
scope of the present study, it may be noted that the national move¬ 
ment of India throughout the period of British rule has amply 
dcmormraied the falsity of the above edaim. The other two views 
arc within the purview of the present study. Of them, the first one is 
not shared by the majority. So much has been unearthed by histo¬ 
rians, economists, politicians and other social scienttsu regarding the 
reign of inhume oppression of the people of India and the loot 
and plunder of India’s wealth by the East India Company and its 
servants since the conquest of Bengal in 1757 that except for a 
few die-hards no one would plead for the Company the excuse 
of ignorance and commission of some “mistakes”. But the social 
diaraccer of the Company, which was fully revealed with the assump- 
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lion of politic&I power over India, has not been realised by many. 
Therefore, several British writers, even though they possessed 
profound sympathy for the Indian people, attempted to explain 
this shocking revelation by abstract value-judgement.* The same 
was also done by several Indian writen who had failed to under¬ 
stand the socio-economic roots of British expansion and colonial 
policy, and had pinned their faith in the “British sense of justice” 
which, they thought, must prevail in the end.** Hence, a study of the 
rise and decay of the East India Company in the social perspective 
of England and India at that time is still called for. 

What is this social perspective that one should look for? Since 
the East India Company was a typical monopolist company of 
Merchant Capital, to appreciate its activities it is first necessary to 
recount something about the formation of merchant capital and of 
the historical basis of the growth of the East India Company in 
EnglancL From a general consideration, these aspects have been 
intensively studied by several economists and historians. What is 
attempted in the following pages is to focus the results of their 
investigations in line with the subject-matter of the present study. 
On the following pages, therefore, it will be briefly described: 

1) Why and how from about the fourteenth century onwards 
conditions were created in England and some other European States 
for the growth of Merchant Capital; 

2) Why from the beginning it took a monopolist character, and 
thus encountered two sources of opposition, viz. (a) from the iatie- 
nots in the mother country, and (b) from similar monopolist com¬ 
panies in ocher European Sutes; 

3) How the expansion of merchant capital had to be linked with 
the extension of commercial relations to other countries under con¬ 
ditions advantageous to the merchant companies; 

* For itucanee, W, M. Torrtai, M. P., In kU book endtlcd "Eoipire in Asia- 
How w« cane by itt A Rook of Confesioni*' (Triibner tc Cot, London, 1872), 
accovnied for the Company's lobjagation of India by "tbe iptric of conquest" whidt 
"breatbts so fearlessly through every page of England’s history" (p. 6). 

** See, for instance, the Preface to the books by Romesh Dots, entitled 'Hlie 
Economic Hiitory of India under Early British Rule" and "The Economic History 
of India in the Victorian Age" (Routledge Sc Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, I9S0). 
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4) Why the loudly proclilmed "honest merc4Uitiie trade” of these 
European nations could acquire a meaning only when it was inter' 
preted in terms of "coloni^ trade”. This, therefore, led to serious 
rivalry between the mcrdiant companies of different nations with 
regard to obtaining trading privileges in those countries with which 
they wanted to trade, and also raised the problem of fighting the 
"Interlopers” or rival merchant companies and individual merchanu 
belonging to the same country; 

5) Why for such "trade relations” these companies had to aspire 
for political power, which the English East India Company ulti* 
mately got in India; 

6) Why the merchant bourgeoisie soon became reactionary in their 
home countries, and, consequently, what was the effect of the 
struggle whldi ensued between the decadent mercantile bourgeoisie 
and the growing industrial bourgeoisie In the mother country vis-a- 
vis the colonies, like India? 

In conformity with the points of study outlined above. Chapter 1 
will deal with the social background leading to the rise and decay of 
the Company. Chapter 2 will deal in detail with the birth of the 
Company and the resolution of the antagonism between the haves 
and have-nots merchants in England in relation to India, which they 
found as "a true mine of gold”*. Chapter 3 will examine the course 
of rivalry betw'cen the rival mercantile interests of Europe, represent¬ 
ing different nations, the resolution of the rivalry between which 
could not be effected by internal regulations, and so, in the main, the 
Powers had to resort to open wan. Chapter 4 will deal with the stage 
of social development in India at the advent of the Company and 
until its conquest of India, and will also reveal the role the Company 
played in India to gain its own end vis-a-vis the Indian rulers, — 
a game of guile and bribes, of coercion and treaAery, — exposing the 
wont side of human Aaractcr. Chapter 5 will deal with the loot and 
plunder of India whiA Ae Company and its officials began wiA Ae 
usurpation of political power, and whiA Aus gave vent to the full 
Aaracter of merAant capital. And, Chapter 6 will deal wlA the 
Company's losing battle against a new System — the Era of Industrial 
Capiul, and how the Company was forced to accept iu natural 
death. 
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The present work is the resuJt of a course of lectures which the 
author, as a Guest Professor of the Humboldt University in Berlin, 
delivered to the students of the Institute for Indian Studies during 
the Autumn Term of 1953—54. Thanks for its preparation arc 
therefore due primarily to the authorities of the Humboldt Univers¬ 
ity who gave full facilities for the work. The author also feels 
particularly grateful to Professor Walter Ruben, the Director of 
the Institute for Indian Studies, who took keen interest in its 
preparation and publication, and to Mr.Ralf D.Jung, a student of 
the Institute for Indian Studies, who helped in preparing the Index 
and other matters relating to the publication of the book. 











CHAPTER 1. 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Some authorities are of the opinion that when the town commun¬ 
ities of Europe succeeded in winning partial or complete autonomy 
and began their independent career they were somewhat egalitarian 
in character. Whether that was universally true or not> and whether 
it is not true that in some places at least, sudi as in Italy, the situation 
was complicated by the presence of feudal families within the towns, 
it has been asserted with some degree of certainty that “the in¬ 
equalities that existed in English towns prior to die fourteenth century 
were not very marked”*. Tbis leads to the further question as to the 
method by which the citizens obtained their income. The answer 
to this question is evidently that the essential basis of urban society 
lay in what Marx termed the “petty mode of production", that is, 
under the system production was carried on by small producers 
who owned their instruments of production and who freely trad^ 
in their products. No doubt, as some authorities have described, in 
course of time, with the growth of the towns in population and 
extent, the original owners of urban land enriched themselves from 
sales of land or from leases at a high rent, and this formed an import¬ 
ant source of capital accumulation in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century; but there also cannot be any doubt that at the outset the 
"petty mode of production" remained true of the handicraft body 
at any rate. Referring to England it has been noted*; 

”... even though from the earliest timet there may have been some cidzcai 
who were exclusively traders, few of these in England could have been much 
more than pcdlan travelling between the town maxket and neighbouring 
manors, and their activities could hardly have been extensive when the 
bulk of trade was local and took the form of an exchange of ciaftsmen’l 
wares sold retail in the town market against country produce that the 
peasant brought to town to selL” 
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But under that system the productivity of labour was low and 
the unit of production was small. Hcncc, savings would be meagre, 
and there was thus little scope for capital accumulation except from 
sudden ludt or the increment of land values. It follows therefore 
that such chance gains or mere increment of land values could not 
fully account for the splendid riches and the accumulation of the 
early bourgeoisie. Also, their fortune could neither be accounted for 
by the exploitation of the surplus labour of servile class, nor could 
it be realised from the surplus labour of wage-earners, as the urban 
bourgeoisie of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had neither 
serfs to toil for them like the feudal lords nor had they yet invested 
in the employment of an industrial proletariat. Evidently, the source 
unfolded itself with the beginning of wholesale trade in which the 
emergent privileged class of burghers engaged themselves, having cut 
themselves oS from production. 

What was the basis of this trading income? Adam Smith and 
other economists following the same trend of thought were of the 
opinion that this burgher wealth was truly "produced", instead of 
being "acquired"; acquired, fintly, as a share in the products of the 
town craftsmen and the peasant-cultivators which otherwise would 
have accrued to the producers themselves or would have been con¬ 
verted into feudal revenue, and, lately, in an increasing measure in 
the scarcely-veiled plunder of other lands with which thfcse traders 
undertcx>k "commercial" relations. Adam Smith has discussed at 
length how the services that the spread of commerce performed for 
the direct producer or the aristocratic consumer produced wealth 
for the burgher merchants. It is true that by extending markets and 
by making supplies available in greater variety in places and at 
seasons where no supplies were available before, commerce had serv¬ 
ed to raise the standard of life of the producers, and thus obtained 
its reward as a share of this general increase, instead of encroaching 
on an unchanged standard of consumption. It is also true that, with 
the extension of commercial enteiprise, the communities which were 
previously confined within the narrow limits of a Icxal market could 
now raise their standards; just as at a later suge commerce created 
the conditions within production itself for an extended division of 
labour. But all such beneficial effects of commercial enterprise of a 
scKiety do not explain how the vast fortunes and the great accumula- 
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lions, Aaracteriitic oi the merchant class at this period, were made. 
Granted that commerce was very useful, and enlarged the sphere of 
utilities in the society; but that alone docs not explain why the 
commercial enterprise yielded sudi a handsome surplus which handi* 
craft failed to produce. As has been remarked’: 

.. it does not explain why commerce was the basis of so large a differentisl 
gain. Windfalls, it is true, might be expected to be more plentiful in a novel 
and previously unadventured sphere. But windfall gsuns can hardly account 
for a persistent and continuing income on to large a scale: in the course of 
time one could have expected competition in this sphere, if it were un¬ 
hindered, eo bring tbe normal expectation of gain into line with that of 
urban industry.** 

Hence, the explanation for this must be sought somewhere else, in 
some other features of the development of the societies of that 
period. 

These features, in the main, were, firstly, that the bulk of com¬ 
merce in those days, and especially foreign commerce, went on hmd 
in hand with some political “concession” or it was scarcely-veiled 
plunder; and, secondly, that as soon as a class of merchants assumed 
any corporate form, they strove for monopoly powers, so as to 
guard themselves from competition from other merchants not in¬ 
cluded in their body, and to have the major or undisputed say in all 
dealings with producers and consumers. These two features were 
the guiding principles of all monopolist companies of Merchant 
Capital, including naturally the East India Comity. 

Of the two above features, the former pertains to what Marx 
called “primitive accumulation”, and the latter has been character¬ 
ised as "exploitation through trade”*. Marx, in his Historical Data 
CorKcming Merchants' Capital, has noted*: 

"The rule, that the independent development of roenhants* capital Is 
inversely proportioned to the degrees of development of capitalist production, 
becomes paiticularty manifest in the history of die cartying trade, for instance, 
among tbe Venetians, Genoese, Dutch, etc., where the principal gains were 
not made by exportadon of the products of the home industries, but by the 
promodon of the exchange of products of commercially and otherwise 
economically undeveloped sociedes and by the exploitadon of both spheres 
of produedoo. 
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Here the mcrdiaau' caplul u puK, tqumitcd from the extremes, the 
ipheres of productioa, between which it iotervcnei. This is one of the nuiin 
sources of its fonnatioo. But this monopoly of the carrying trade disintegrates, 
and with it this trade itself, in proportion as the economic development of 
peoples advances, whom it exploits at each end of its course, and whose 
backward development formed the basis of this trade. In the carrying trade, 
this appears not only as the disintegration of a special line of commerce, but 
alio as the disintegradon of the supremacy of purely commercial nations and 
of their commercial wealth in general, which rested upon this carrying trade. 
This is but one of the special forms, whidi expresses the subordination of the 
commercial capital to the indusuial capital with the advance of capitalist 
production. The manner in which merchants' capital behaves wherever it 
rules over production is drastically illustrated, not ooly by the colonial 
economy (the colonial system) in general, hut particularly by ^e methods of 
the old Dutch East India Company. 

Since the movement of mei^ntt' capitel is M-C-M', the profit of the 
merchant is made, in the first place, ooly within the proccu of circulation, by 
the two transactions of buying and selling; and in the second place, it is 
realised in the last transacdoos, the sale. It it a profit upon alienadon. At first 
tight, a pure and independent commercial profit seems impossible, so long 
as products arc told at their value. To buy ^eap in order to sell dear is the 
rule of trade. It is not supposed to be an exchange of equivalents. The con* 
cepdoo of value is included in it only to the extent that the individual com- 
modida all have a value and are to that extent money. In quality, they arc 
all expressions of social labour. But they arc not values of equal magnitude. 
The quandtadvc rado, in whidi products are exchanged, is at first quite 
arbitrary.” 

This arbitrariness could prevail because the market was not 
developed, and the producers were not able to effect an exdiange of 
their products on any more than a parochial scale. This was to the 
best advantage of merchant capital, and so the traders were deter¬ 
mined to preserve it, as an authority on this subject has remarked'*: 


”It was the teparadon of the raw material from the craftsman and the 
craftsman from the consumer at this period, and the fact that the resources 
in the bands of the producer were to meagre and their meagreneu so stiaidy 
bounded his borixon in space and time which formed the source of com¬ 
mercial profit It was the very co-existence of local gluts and local famines 
on which merchant capital thrived. Moreover, in condidont of primidve 
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ctjcnmunuiatiora die exiMicoce of jibeecw local inaifciccSk each Ecpacace fEOFa 
ochcfc, oiuoE chac any small change [n the volume of pucdiojct at Jn tbc 
goanticSte offered for wk tended Cft wict a dttpEopojtiojiAtely lar^e cffeet 
on the market price, so that die remptatioQ to cnfotie leguktiona in the 
irtcrett of cIumc trading betwem these marker •vms very gEcu. So long as 
d«te primitive undiiirma oondmjed, co did the chanees of cxeeptional gairt 
for those had the means to expJoit them l and it vat only natural diat the 
perpetuation of titdi coaditioiLi^ and not tbeir lemove], should become the 
CCmJciouE poEiny of meidiaoc capitaE. For this reaiaO munOpoly -was of the 
eisencc of eronojoie [Lfe in this epodir'' 


AJw» Mint, while dEsctisilng, SJ qtH>Md above, the ai-hitrarmess 
of the "^quantitative ratio, in whicfi products arc exchanged" 
noted 


'They ortume the focm cf eommoditka [oetinudi ns they are cxchangeabii:, 
that is, inasmudi as tiiey may be exprcEred in teims uE the same third thjr^The 
oeatinued exdiaage and the mote tegular reproduction for exibange rcducei 
this aibitrorJneti more and mete. But this appLk't hot at onec to tiio producer 
sod coosumet, but onty to the mediator between tiiem, the mertbeuU^ who 
eOenpares the money-pricer and pockets their diBEerence. By his own move¬ 
ments he estabiishet the equivalence of com mod ides." 


Hence, in order to rcEard tlii.e icvdling rcnd«icy> (he corporgre 
bodies of nnerdiaacs developed into commercial monopolies. 

And this usurpation of monopoly by a class of merchants meant 
a serious obstruccion eq the growth of she markec, and in a meetsure 
to the dcvclopmeni of the produccivo forces of society. Therefore, 
the role of merchant capital soon became distinctly reactionary. 

''... wliilc tilt In fluflice nf eommetee nt a dinulveut of feudal rclatioiithips 
was coniLderable, metdianE capital temauied aeveEchelcu in Eacgc measufe 
A parAsite on the odd order, and its conscinus t<6le, when it had p^^sed its 
adolescence, was ccasecvarive and nut tevnludntiqry, Moreover, onoe capital 
had begun to aceumulats, whether from commcrcLal proUts or from urban 
Land-vaEuet, a futtiver vista of prosperous inercase opened before it This 
capital could aow be lattcned oa the feuin of utufyi utucr practisrd on the 
one hand agaLnst the petty produotEi and on the other agalnn dcH:adeoE 
feudal Eoeiety - against uetdy feudal knights and baroat and the even kss 
sanebk needs of the Crowu.''^ 
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M*rx thus stated of the town at this period: •• 

"While the covmtiy exploits the town politically in the Middle Ages, 
wherever fcudaliim bat not been broken down by an exceptional develop¬ 
ment of the towni, the towns, on the other hand, everywhere and without 
exception exploits the land economically by its monopoly prices, its system 
of taxation, its guild organizations, its direct mercantile fraud and its usury." 

This, in short, was the genesis of merchant capital in Europe, and 
especially in England, which in the shape of the East India Company 
caused havoc in India. 


1. Development of the English Merchant Bourgeoisie 

In general, it is regarded that the beginning of an organised trading 
interest in the towns, as distinct from the handicraft, took two 
parallel forms. Rrst, a specifically trading element, “frequently 
drawn (at least in England) from the more well-to-do craftsmen, 
separated itself from production and formed exclusively trading 
organisations which proceeded to monopolise some particular sphere 
of wholesale trade”; and, second, having dominated the town govern¬ 
ment at a not very much later date, these new trading organuations 
began "to use their political power to further their own privileges 
and to subordinate the ersdtsmen” 

In nuny areas on the Continent this process was unfolding since 
as early as 1200, as in the Netherlands, luly and France; and the usual 
form of diange in these areas vis-a-vis theform of government in their 
centres of commerce and manufacture was first from democracy to 
plutocracy, and then to oligarchy. In English towns, 

"these developments seem to have occurred mainly in the fourteenth century; 
and the growth of die ‘insignificant peddling traders of the devenih, twelfth 
and diirtccnih centuries' into ‘the imporunt political plutocracy of the 
fou rt e en th* is a remarkable feature of the time. Here the new development 
involved an actual usurpadon of economic privileges and political control 
by the new bur^r plutocracy, since in England there is some evidence of 
the existence of an e^ier urban democracy which in the fourteenth century 
was abolished, and also evidence that trading privileges had been more or 
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ItM Open {de fate ar LcseL even iE nert dip to rtw g«i«al Ew^y of 
atiwnsr"^ 

This 'UiurpacLon loak very many fftintis. Ill some casca^ the tra- 
ditiOnal Guild Merdlftni whidi .previously included the majority of 
burigcssH now became i elosed-O'rgacvijaTion and «co3udcd crafcscnen 
from vholesale tr*de. But jn most caacs the old Guild Merchant died 
outj and in their pkce appeared new mercantile guddsj or misterla, 
'^composed entirely of traders as distinct front craftsmen aCld 
endowed by thtiir diartcrs with exclusive rigths Over SOtnc particular 
branch of wholesale trade" Henceforth^ the craftsmen were 
neither allowed to sell dL[ect]y lO "stranger-merchants” nor were 
they allowed to export their goods Outside the town Without having 
the wholesale traders as intermediary. 

Andj along with this went "the concentration of political power 
in the towns into the hands of burgher oligarchy; an oligarchy whidi 
seems to have been inden deal with the section of richer merchants chat 
was acquiring the monopoly of wholesale trade"In the fourteenth 
eentury, at the end oE the reign of Edward lU] the hurgesSts at latlge 
"were entirely excluded from their right of suffrage in ParHamcntary 
elections”In^ this way^ barring somc CKceptlonj, such as where 
the urban ollgardty was composed of ancient landowning elements In 
the town tmd not of commercial psniejrw, and where usurpation of 
power by One group of trading interest instead of all sudi groups 
led the hanx-Tioli to unite with the cnaEt-giiiUs to resist this monopoly 
power, both in the economic as well as in the political sphere 
merchant Capital began to rule most of the towns ih the fourteenth 
century. 

The new merchant aristocracy could however be invaded, by those 
who had the money to buy themselves iix 

.. in tbe Afiecnth acid dKteceth ecAtutiec tberc W3i u, fairly eomtant jnEI- 
irto its rati ks from among the richer master^rafamm, who tended tu 
leave handicraft far trader and even to become employers of ocher erafta- 
jiien, ae soon at chey bad aeeuniuLaced snffidtnc eapilt^ to enable them to 
seao wider boriioiu tbaa cfie ictaJ] trade of * local market afforded tbeoL 
It was JnevitaUe tbat the pervt^u antbitiofi of sitdi mte should find the 
exicluEive privileges of the mctdianC tonipaoEn Irluome and cramping. Two 
loada of advaneennent lay open tp them. Tfiey cculd puidiote a positiDn in 
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one of tfae ptivile^ companies and abandon their old calling; or the^r 
could uruggle to secure for their own craft gild the status of a trading body.” '* 

This, however, did not affect the solid basis of mcrdiant capital, 
and particularly so in England. 

‘'While there was some infiltration into the privileged ranks as capital 
accumulated among tfae crafts themselves, the monopolistic position of 
EKrduat capital in England was scarcely weakened thereby, and the increase 
of in wealth was not retarded. With the growth of the market, and especially 
of foreign trade, there was room for the numbers within the privileged ranks 
to grow without any serious overcrowding.”** 

Indeed, as noted before, foreign tradj was the key-note of the 
growth of mcrdiant capital and the rapid development of the 
merchant bourgeotrie of England. Although internally the market 
was expanding, it was "foreign trade which provided the greatest 
opportunities for rapid commercial advancement, and it was in this 
sphere that the most impressive fortunes were made”**. 


2. Growth of British Foreign Trade 

In the development of foreign trade, the Brituh inerdianu had 
first to fight out the foreign merchants, because for some time the 
latter held the field; their position being strengthened by special 
privileges from the English Crown. These fordgn merchants were 
first the merchants of the Flemish Hansa, and later Italians, who 
purchased wool direct from monasteries and landowners, often 
advancing loans on the security of future wool deliveries. Hence, 
before the English merchants could embark upon the lucrative 
sphere of foreign trade, it was necessary that the privileges of the 
foreign merchants be abolished or at least drastically reduced. This, 
of course, was not a simple task, for "the English Crown was not 
only debtor to these foreign concessionaires, but was under the 
recurrent necessity of new borrowing”**. 

The situation, however, began to change after the end of the 
thirteenth century and became more and more pronounced in the 
fourteenth century when the English monarch began to depend on 
the revenue raised by an export tax on wool and on wool-loans ftom 
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the British TVOol-CMjwrws. The Englisli mcrch^H, who were 
dealing m wool, hides, tin and lead and In the reign, of Hen^ 111 were 
organised into an associanon whiA came to be known aa the Feitow- 
ship of the Staple, ^Verc able w-taki advantage of the royal ncc^lty 
CO barter loans in ntdiange foe mOnOpoly-nghu in the valnab e 
CKporc trade in wool"”. By royal edict, a compulsory wool Staple 
ict-up in the Netherlands in 1313- Henceforth, aU wool for 
export was to be brought and offered for sale there ^'at the 
of the Mayor and Company of Merchiints”. The members of the 
English Company found this a weapon to fight the foreign competi¬ 
tors in the sphere of export trade, and so the latter protested strongly. 
Moreover* while this monopoly export in wool r«ulica lA 

'■‘raissi^E prw?e lo foreign oustorners in elbowing out foreign 
merchants from the export trade with Flanders”, it depressed the 
price of wool at home"". Since this English Company wai a small 
and exclusive body, a demand very soon arose for the repeal of the 
Staple privileges, which was also taken up by chose who were engaged 
in the internal wool trade in England. But after temporary eesjation, 
“the privileges of che narrow olrcic of exporters organised m the 
English McrdianlS of the Staple were icnewed"". 

This, however, did no good to the bulk of EngEish mcrchanes, and 
“threatened to narrow the market for English wool, instead of 
widening it"®'’, lit this situation, "the very monopoly of the Staple 
by narrowing the thanuels of export and mainCaining an, immense 
margin between the domestic, and the foreign price of wool’ un- 
witciilgly assisted the growth of English cloih-making”^. English 
cloth-making received “growing official encouragement" and the 
CKpon trade ill English d-dtll <lfTclopc!i “iJl rivalry with the Flemish 
industry”; the low price in England assuring that ’'Enghsh cltsch 
could be sold, not only at home but abroad, much more dvcaply than 
foreign cloth, wMA had to pay in immensely higher sum for the 
raw material"®**. The upshot was chif the export of cloth became 
increasingly more lucrative than the export of wool. The Company 
of Merthant Adventurcia, whidt came into being at the beginning 
of the thirteentb century but was definitely established and con¬ 
stituted into a regular eompany by the Royal Charter of Henry IV 
in 1407, took great interest in the cloth trade with Flanders. Neatly 
two centuries later the Merdiants of the Staple- began -CO criticise 
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the clothiers and the Merchant Adventurers, and joined "in the 
demand that the cloth industry should be confined to corporate 
towns”**. 

By then, however, the British merchants had moved farther. The 
middle of the sixteenth century found them solidly entrenched in 
foreign trade; they having ventured "sufficiently far afield, both 
across the North Sea and into the Mediterranean, to inaugurate some 
five or six new general companies, each possessing privileges in a new 
area”**. It is generally agreed that a number of those belonging to 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers took the initiative in 
forming the Russia Company in 1553, which two years later received 
a charter giving it a monopoly, as the first company to employ 
joint-stock and to own ships corporately. In the same year in which 
^e Russia Company secured iu charter from the English monarch, 
it was successful in negotiating an agreement with the Russian Tsar, 
"whereby it was to enjoy the sole right of trading with Muscovy 
by the ^hite Sea route and to establish depou at Kholmogory and 
Vologda”**. In 1557, an employee of the ^mpany went to Persia 
and Bokhara, and in 1567 the Company "obtained the right to trade 
across Russia with Persia through Kazan and Astrakhan”**. 

Also, in the same year in which the Russia Company obtained 
its charter, the Africa Company was formed, the mei^ers of which 
grew fat on the lucrative enterprise they took up "to kidnap or 
purchase and work to death without compunction the natives of 
Afi^a”**. About such “idyllic proceedings”, as Marx described the 
“chief momenta of primitive accumulation”**, "the English and the 
Dutch, at that time the wisest and most religious nations of the 
world ... had no more scruple.,. than they had about enslaving 
horses”**. 

Then, in 1578, the Eastland Company obtained its charter in order 
to "enjoy the sole trade through the Sound into Norway, Sweden, 
Poland,Lithuania (excepting Narva), Prussia and also Pomerania, from 
the river Oder eastward to Dantzi^, Elbing and Konigsberg; also to 
Copenhagen and Elsinore and to Finland, Gothland, Bamholm and 
Oeland”**. The Company also received powers “to make bye-laws 
and to impose fines, imprisonment, etc., on all non-freemen trading 
to these parts"**. Also, in the year before the Eastland Company was 
formed, the Spanish Company was set-up by som^ members of the 
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Company of Mcrciiant Advemurers in ordci'_tci rnon-opolLfe_ "(lie 
lucruivc trade in ^inc, oU, and fruit with Spain and Portug^n 
XD secure powers under charcer w eidude compctiton"**. And, then 
In 1381, letter) patent were granted by tbe Engliih Crown to tOUr 
gentle men to tr^lde with Tt^rkey, whldl wpj the origin ^ the Levant 
Company-This was jneorporated in. 1591« i fusion of the Turkey 
Company w|ih the Venice Company. *nd Included Queenj£i»zabcth 
as one of its leading shareholders. In 1600, this company "begst the 
East India Company and in' 1605 had Its cfiarccr of monopoly 
renewed in perpetuity by James T"*®. . , , 

As [ate as In 1942, Maurice Coliis, while culogtsmg the pnvace 
enterprise, courage and audacity'' of the British nation which found¬ 
ed their Etnpirc, noted^*: 

■'No satisfactory aplanadorL has ever teen given of die astoniih^B 
CKponrien of BritUh power oveneat which began inamediaM!/ aftet me 
Huglish luccccdcd in picvcntirvg tJn: Spaniaids frutP invading this eauotry, 
then a poor aod spntscLy populated island with little standing among '^c 
Iciogdoms of the world. What wm the secret uf this ottraordin-iiry sponsion 
and how was it that to amali a raaritiFne power, one of the smallest in Eutope, 
grew into the vase empire which has dtice hccjonie sorneihing entirely new 
ID history-namely, a Commeewcalrh of Nations'?^' 

The secret obviously lay in the growth of merchant capital, and 
its diaracteristic features whida were best fulfilled by chc Brirish 
mercantile bdair^genisicr 

3. Charactcrisdc) of the Merdiant Bourgewsie 

What were rhe cssenlial characteristicspf ihemcrthanc bourgeoisi^ 
Briefly, they may he summed up as raking, for the furtherance td 
the colossal profits they reaped, all possible privileges and advantages, 
both in the tnochcr country and the country with whiti commerce 
wjs undertakeOi in the forms of monopoly rights, exclusive organisa¬ 
tion. ipccial concessions m the trading country as well as regarding 
the trade-route, etc. These points will he mad* dear while deKribing 
ihe folcof the East India Company In India, A few general remarks 
may, however, be made here to explain further the Dvcr-all situation, 
so that the activities of the East India Company wjJl he fully 
appreciated. 
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Owing their unique position to the sanctions incorporated in the 
Royal Charters, as described above, these foreign trading companies 
were highly exclusive bodies. Because of the Royal Charter, they 
were allowed to function not merely as trading bodies, but to a 
considerable extent as military and political authorities in their 
spheres of trade, so that their exclusive rights over the loot 
might not be challenged. The Merchant Adventurers, for instance, 
“conducted a vigorous struggle against any interloping in iu trade, 
so that this profitable intercourse might be preserved for the few 
and prices be fenced against the influence of competition”; similarly, 
the Russia Company “made strenuous (if far from successful) efforu 
to exclude interlopers trading through Narva; and both the East- 
landers and the Spanish Company used their powers to control the 
trade”*'. And the East India Company, of which much more will 
be said later, went so far that even before the Company captured 
power in India, in the last decades of the seventeenth century, 

"Sir Jonah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, wrote to the 
Governor of Bombay, to spare no severity to crush their countrymen who 
invaded the ground of the Company's pretensions in India. The Governor 
replied, by professing his readiness .to omit nothing which lay within the 
sphere of his power, to satisfy the withes of the Company; but the laws of 
England, unhappily, would not let him proceed so far as might otherwise 
be desirable. Sir Jotiah wrote back with anger; ‘That he expected his orders 
were to be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap of 
nontenK, compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew 
how to make laws for the good of their own private families, much less for 
the regulating of companies, and foreign commerce'(Hamilton’s New Account 
of lodia, I., 232).”** 

Also, not everybody could secure admission to these privileged 
companies at any time he desired. This was restricted by a limitation 
of apprenticeship and by entrance fees which generally grew heavier 
in course of time. For instance by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the entrance fee to the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
"had risen to the figure of £ 200”**. For the East India Company, 
the entrance fee was £ 50 for a merchant, £ 66 for a shopkeeper, and 
for a gentleman "such terms as they thought fit”**. Moreover, the 
craftsmen were generally not allowed to become members of these 
companies, which was "one common feature which characterixes the 
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whole of the charters^'Als* it often happcnbdf at Jtast in the 
provliucef if no( circry where, chit Iculin^ members in a locilLcy had. 
1 power of veto in ihc idmudon of new members from the diatricin 
Thus, parrjmony was the main diannel of gcctjng a place Ln such 
companieSf jwc lihe inheriting a vast property. 

Besides rcEtrictine ihe fortuniftS of ihcir enterprise 10 narrow 
circles, the quantities traded by these companio were carefully 
regukted, presumably in the incereiB of price-mAincenancc, by the 
control of shipping that the company esercLscd. Also, ininimum 
selling-prices and manirnum buying-prices were somecimes enforced 
on members. ThuSf in the reign of James I, “che Levant Company 
not only COniroUed the supply but fi>;ed buying prices for produce 
purchased in the Near Easi"''^. How the East India Company 
controlled the buying-prices in India, and c^arxied On indlicrirniuate 
[oot and plunder of the country and her people, behind the chin veil 
of commerce, will he discussed liter. 

There was also nnother interesting feature of this new merthant 
hourgcoisLC, which is "the readinesswith whi<h this class cornpromlKd 
with feudal society Ortce ICS privileges had been, won"*L The 
compromise was three-fold in diaractcr. In the economic sphere,^ 
""ht purchased land, entered into business partnerships with the 
aristocracy, and welcomed local gentry and their sons to member^ 
ship of iu leading gilds"; in its social aspect there was the desire of 
the commercial parvenK to raise their Status by interniarriage and 
by the acquisitiO'n of titles to geniilicy, and in the political sphere, 
there was the ^^readincss to accept a political coalition (as often 
happened in the governmenr of Italian and Other continental towns 
between the wealthy burghers and the older noble families) or to 
accept niinisTcrial offices and a place It Court on the basis of the 
old State-form [as occurred with the Tudor rdgime in Eng^Iand)"*®. 
This was necessitated firstly by their foremost demand for polilical 
privilege, and, secondly, by the need that as few as possible should 
enjoy it. Thus the E»t India Company was "a typical monopolist 
cneition of the oligarchy whidl fi^cd its grip on England with the 
^hig Ecvolution”**. 

But, by thus compromising itself with the feudal elements, as a 
class the merchant bourgeoisie failed to lead society further. As an 
lUlhoricy on the subject has remarked 
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"The degree to whidi cncrchaot capiui flouriihod in a country at this 
period a/fordt os no measure of the cue and speed with which capitalist 
production was dcsdoed to develop; in many cases quite the contrary. Having 
previously existed, as Marx aptly remarked, ‘like the gods of Epicurus in 
the intermediate worlds of the universe*, merchant capital in its efflorescence 
between the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries exercised a profoundly 
disintegrating effect But in an important sense it continued to exist ‘in the 
pores of society’. It flourished as an intermediary, whose fortune depended 
on its irutnuadng cunning, its facility for adaptadon, and the polidcal favours 
it could win. The needs that mcrchantt and usurers served were largely those 
of lords and princes and kings. These new men hsul to be ingratiating as well 
as crafty; they had to temper extotdon with fawning, combine aviuice widi 
flattery, and clothe a usurer's hardness in the vesements of chivalry. In the 
producer they had little interest save in his condnuing submissivcncss and 
for the system of produedon they had little regard save sss a cheap and 
ready source of supply. They had as much concern for the terms of trade 
(on which their profi^cnargin depended) as for its volume; smd they minded 
nothing whether what they barte^ was slaves or ivory, wool or woollens, dn 
or gold as long as it was lucradve. To acquire poUdcal privilege was their 
first ambidon: dieir second that as few as possible should enjoy ic Since they 
were essendally parasites on the old economic order, while they might bleed 
and weaken it, their fortune wsu in the last analysis associated with that of 
their host. Hence the upper strata of these bourgeois nouveaux-rkbes took to 
country mansions and to falconing and cut capers like a gendeman without 
great embartaument, and what remained of ^e old baronial families took 
these upstarts into partnership with a fairly cheerful grace. The merduutt of 
Defoe's story retorted to the squire who told him he was no gentleman: ‘No 
Sir, but I can buy a gentleman'.*' 

How true the above dtaractcrisatton of the merchant bourgeoisie 
it will be evident from the following study. It will be seen while 
perusing the subsequent chapters how by plying every tool of trade 
the East India Company, the most powerful representative of British 
merchant capital, consolidated its position in England and India. To 
obtain and maintain exclusive political privileges in England, it 
combined bribery with protestations of honesty, intrigues with 
outward submission, plunder of foreigts lands for the small clique 
with declarations of serving the British interest of promoting trade; 
and later, rapine of India with the martyrdom of bearing the “White 
Man’s Burden” in the colony. To obuin mastery of Eastern waten 
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[and patticxdarly tndia) vis-a-vis Its Eur&jMan rivais^ Jt altcmaced 
between truce and treachery, peace and war, li the Qccas^U 
demanded. And with the sam* governing objective <if acquiring 
^o^tune 3 irreapeciive of icruplc or any sudi accepted vin-uc, in India, 
SO long as ihc Indian powcrt were strong, it used flattery, bribe^ 
and couct-intrigues; played with guile and ostentation of friendship 
and ailianccj alternated acquiescence to the Indian, rulers and sudden 
atiadcj; and after it became the political power in India, it lec itself 
loose On tljls proverbially ridi land to "make hay while the sun 
shines". 

In a sense, however, the East India Company waj a late product 
of the time; for, by the end of the siKteenth cenwry, "this new 
aristocracy, jealouS of JlS new-found prerogatives, had become a 
conservative rather than a revolutionaty forcc; and its influence and 
the influence of the instituiions it had fostered, sudt is the diartcrcd 
companies, was to retard rather than, to aecelcrate the: developmenc 
of capiialLsm as a mode of produCtiorL”'*’. As a class, the merdiant 
bourgeoisie therefore esme in conflict with the rising force of 
industrial capitalists, to whuh it had to give way. Thus, bom in the 
wake of reaciton, the East India Company, after bitter struggles to 
reuirs power, had to liquidate itself in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when British IndustrLli capital finally decided not to tolerate 
any more any vestige of this obstruction towards its full play in the 
colony of India. 

4. Mercantile Theories 

To complete the bad5grotind of the East India Company, it is 
also necessary to expose the hollowness of the lofty mereancile 
theories whidt the supporters of mcrdiant capital have often 
pronounced irt Order to hide the real aim of the merchant companies 
in the countries they traded with, and which they invariably aspired 
to turn into colonies. This is of particufar Emporcancoto note here, 
for the apologists of the East India Company have frequently sHerted 
that the Company became the master of India purely by chrmoe, and 
noc as a result of its policy. But their so-called honest ambition for 
fair trade Can easily be proved to be sham if the basis is examined 
on whidi depended the trading profit of these mercantile bourgeoisie. 
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The main concern of these merchant companies was for the 
maintenance of a profit-margin between the price in the market of 
purchase and the price in the market of ^e. Obviously, for this 
reason, they always depended on monopolistic trade; otherwise, if 
they were to be subjected to unrestrained competition, what source 
could there be for the immense profits they reaped? Secondly, they 
were not only interested in selling commodities dear by means of 
their monopoly rights, but also buying these commodities cheap. 
This necessiuted substantial control over the buying country, so 
that goods could be bought at a very low price, or practically for 
nothing, when they were obtained by means of virtual l^t and 
plunder. In other words, a political control over the countries they 
traded with was a sine qua non of the policy of the merchant 
companies. Thb will be amply illustrated from the role of the E«t 
India Company from the b^inning of their penetration into India. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that an unumally high selling 
price of commodities demanded by the monopolist companies was 
bound to affect in the long run the demand for their exj^rtable goods. 
An inelastic foreign demand had therefore to be Implicitly accepted 
in their mercantile theories. And this, under this situation, could be 
possible only when their policy diiefly depended for its success on 
its application to a system of colonial trade where political influence 
could be brought to bear to ensure to the parent country the right 
to exploit a dependent colonial system. This situation was fully 
revealed in the era of industrial rather than of merchant capit^, or 
perhaps from the time when merchant capital was alrwdy acquiring 
a direct interest in production, for the trade they evidently had in 
mind consisted of an exchange between the producu of home 
manufacture and colonial producu whidi consisted chiefly of raw 
materials and therefore entered as an element into the cost of the 
former. Any favourable turn in the terms of trade would, therefore, 
tend to lower industrial costs relatively to the price of finished 
industrial goods and consequently augment industrial profit. Although 
these features of British rule in India were fully unfolded when the 
exploitation of India by British Industrial Capital gained an upper 
hand, yet it should be borne in mind that germs of this situation 
were laid down much earlier. Of this mudi evidence was obtained 
after the East India Company usurped political control over India. 
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The present icudy, howeverT vicH tJiiit phase ot Erii]^ 

rule in Indjs whidi was mainly diaractcriscd by iiis cxploitadcm by 
means of merd)*nt capital. Therefore, ihc scr^bje for powflf of 
the several European mcrthanl conapanies ul India, slimuSatcd by the 
rivalry of these nations in Europe, in whidi the British we« finally 
viCCOrious-nOE because of their ''specucuUr heroism'’ and un¬ 
flinching determination W oppose tyranny of the Ind.1^ ^ 

it has often been daimed from Britain, hut because of their best 
adaptation and app)ioat[on of the essential features of tncrtharit 
capital AS enunciated shove i the manoeuvre of the E«t India 
Company to g^in a position in IndiA when the centralised Indian 
Power was Strong, and its AttlvLciea tO become supreme in Indian 
politics when this OfirLtraliEcd power was disintegrating; the partlady- 
sueccssful attempts of the East India Company to ch^ the growing 
inUuenoc of the Free Merdunts or ‘Interlopers" and its own 
employees, who, breeding in the same stultifylne system, began to 
break through the cxcluiivcnesE of the Company both At home Atld 
in the trading couniries; the rccklcsj vandalism of the Company m 
India since it usurped political power, changing the one-time 
"Granary of the East” into a Sand of destitution and beggarsj and, 
finnily, its capitulation to the mounting influence of industrial 
capital in Brimin-after bleeding India white for a centurythese 
will be the subjoct-in»tcer of the present study. 

Henct, in the light of the growth of mercantite bourgeoisie m 
England and lOnic ocher European countries, OS dUcussed above, it 
will be shown in the foJlowuiE study.how the Eflst India Company 
was bom In England and how it fared in melitim to those English 
mordiants who were barred frOJti such a lucrative field for com-^ 
merce^^; how the foreign merchant companies penetrated into India, 
and how they reacted to one another; what were- the essential 
disracteristics of life in India before the EoJt India Campany finally 
cntrendied itself Into Indian territory; how by taking advantage of 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire and the mhcrent weakness 
of the Indian feudal structure the East India Company cmcr^d OS 
the biggest power in the subcontinent; what role it played in Its 
career against the background of the politi«l situation In fl) England, 
[ii) India, and (Hi) the world AS i whole; and why finally it had to 
wither away* sinCC AS a social forci Ic had spent Its power and was 
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Standing as an obstruction to the rule of British capitalism in the 
colony in the Era of Industrial Capital. 

The present studf will thus endeavour to give a logical continuity 
to the role of the East India Company from its rise and until its 
decay, and show that iu activities, however contradictory they 
might have appeared from the usual studies of iu history — painting 
it as a band of peaceful traders transforming itself into a band of 
oppressive rulers, — were inherent in the social character of'its genesis 
and development. 



C/iAPTBR 2. 

COMPAKY AND THE ENGLISH MERCHANTS 


1. Edith cf ihi Compjnjr 

The wealth and cplcndour of India ware not unkuown WJ EuiOpC 
long beJore the advent of the European merthant companlM m ^ 
jubcoittinentr The GrMhs and Ronians were well acquainted with 
Indian mcrdiandlKj and this might have been one of ihe principal 
reasems ^'enabling the flncients TO obtain a gneat aCCeMLOn to their 
knowledge respecting India”*®. In ihow times, direct commerce 
developed between Europe and the western SMpon* of IndLa^ but 
^‘the weakness and distrACtlons of the Roman EmpirCp and iub- 
sequentlp the rise of the Mohammedan power, ctic off the nations 
of Europe from all direct communication with India”®*. Htncefortii, 
the trade between India and Europe was taken over by the "Moors 
of Egypt and Arabia”, whop collecting their wares from Indian 
border tOwni and pons. used to hand them Over to the European 
traders in the Mediterranean ports. 

Usually this merdiandisc went by the sta-rOuce —by the Indian 
Ocean and Red Sea —to Egypt and Syria, to Greece and Turkey, 
and as far as Vcniccp and also by the Persian Gulf to Persia and the 
Middle East. Some goods also tridded to places Itke Bokhara by the 
overland route, but ihis was never a very successful trade-route io 
India, mainly because It was rather inaccessible. In Cater times also^ 
the contact of the European mcrdiants with India was mainly by 
sea. Not only India was thus more CMjly acccssiblcj having a sta* 
frontier of some S^OOO miles as compared With about 4,0011 miles of 
lAnd-froncier studded with insurmountable peaks of the Himalityas 
and impassable regions, but because the Indian sca-fronijcr, unlike 
her land-frontier (especially in the nOrth-wesc), was never well- 
guarded by the Indian rulers. There was also the point that of late 
the sea-power of the Indian rulers waj priuctkiilty ron-csiscent. With 
the Great Moghals, sea-power was virtually absent, and with the 
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smaller semi-independent or independent kingdoms in the south of 
India also it was at a very poor stage or did not exist at all. So thb 
was the most convenient course of approach for the European 
merchanu, who, in any case of difficulty, could easily leave the 
shores of India without being molested or receiving the punishment 
due to them for their misbehaviour to the Indian people and the 
governments. 

The Arab merdiants do not appear to have ever ruen above their 
position as intermediaries between the Indian and European traders. 
For a considerable time, the rich productions of India were “conveyed 
by Arabian navigators or by inland caravans, and sold to the 
Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Mediterr^can or of 
the Black Sea; but these traders themselves, so distinguished in the 
Middle Ages by their maritime enterprise, made no attempt to open 
a direct commerce with the distant r^ioM whence tbo» precious 
commodities were imported”**. The situation changed with the rise 
of the dtus of merchanu in Europe and the emergence of some 
European nations as the foremost maritime powers in the world. 

By the fifteenth century, the riches of India “violently attracted 
the attention of Europe”; 

The commerce of India, even when confined to those narrow limits which 
1 ^ cjiffjagc by land had prescribed, was supposed to have elevated feeble 
into great ones; and to have constituted an enviable part in the fortune 
even of the most opulent and powerful: to have contributed largely to 
support the Gredan monarchies both in Syria and Egypt; to have retarded 
the downfall of Constantinople; and to have raised the small and obscu« 
republic of Venice to the rank and influence of the most potent kingdoms. “ 

Hence, true to the position that foreign trade occupied in the 
flowering of merchant capital, the cupidity of all maritixnc nations 
in Europe was roused, and all of them set about establishing direct 
“trade relations” with India. 

The Portuguese were the first to take the field. A Russian merchant, 
Afanass Nikitin, had visited India prior to the Portuguese 
(1469-1472), and spent most of his time in South India ••. But, if 
he had any commercial mission, it does not appear to have been ve^ 
successful; at any rate, so far very little is known about it. The 
Portuguese, on the other hand, began splendidly. 
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In 149 B, Vmcq da Gama disiovered chc sca-roinc to India vEa 
Cape of Good Hoi«- It if said that he and hia crev cainc in aea^ 
i oi “CJiriitiaciS and spjcflj'V Chrisuaits _tliey did not find many, huc 

jpiccs in plenty; and especially in the islands of Sumatra, Java, etc., 
in what were then known as “Indian 'W aters^\ They begw to iirtpoiri 
to Europe Spices, then one of the most coveted commodities from 
the Orient. By the bcginnlne of the sisteenTh ccniury, ihcPortugu™ 
mcrdiatlts had eatlbUshed themseJvca as a trading body in India. 

A number of Ttirtugueje settlements grew up near the sci, namely, 
Goa, Din, Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Chau! and Bombay at the v«t 
coast; San Thomi near Madras at the aouth'east; and in casTCrn India, 
at Hugli in Bengal. Thcir authority also eicetldcd over the major 
I part of Ceylon- 

Nejtt to the Portuguese, came the Ducdl W India. Sjoca the dis¬ 
covery of the India-rouic via the Cipc of Good Hope, the Portu- + 
gacse were v«y itcen Ort preserving their CKclusive rights to this 
route, and fought with any other nation whidi might attempt W 
Jcopii^ise their monopoly by voyaging to Indian waters by this 
only availabk sea-path and thug supplant them in their lucrative 
pU-fSuSth They hid iherefarn forCifi^d ports Oil this route whsre vcbbcEs 
might call in for supplies, and cruised the water with armed ships. 
Even BO, the Dncth in 1595 were hold enough to send four ships to 
J trade with, India by this route. 

Furthermore, in 1595-96, a great work on India was puhhfticd 
by one Jan Huyghen van Lingdiotcn, a Hollander, who hw lived 
ttx years at Gca. In this book he m'caled to the world how msecure 
wK the Portuguese grip upon the East- This book was speedily 
translated into English, Latin, Gerinan, and French, and obviously 
had a significant hearing On the formation of both, the Dutch and 
the English East India tympanies. 

The United East India Company of the Netherlands was in¬ 
corporated for trading in the Eajt with a capital of over € 500,000, 
and in 1602, it was furnished with a Charter by the Dutch States 
General which empowered the company to make war, conclude 
treaties, acquire territories and build fortneSSW, It was thus made 
“a great instrument of war and conquest'^ fike the other Chartered 

Companieg of Merchant Capital in Europe in those dayt 
] Although the Dutch paid more attention to the Far Eastern aOCW, 
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such as Sumatra, Java and Borneo, they also established factories, 
as the trading depots of all these merchant companies were called, 
in Guiarat in West India, on the Coromandel Coast in south-eastern 
India, and in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, that is, in eastern India, They 
entered deep into the interior of the lower Ganges valley; and in 
1658 they also got possession of the last Portuguese settlement in 
Ceylon. 

By supplanting the Portuguese, the Dutch practically maintained 
a monopoly of the spice trade in the East throughout the seventeenth 
century. TTsey also became the carriers of trade between India and 
the islands of the Far East, “thus reviving a very old connection 
maintained in the palmy days of the Vijayanagar Empire'***. At 
Surat, where they esubUshed themselves in 1616, the Dutch were 
supplied with large quantities of indigo, manufactured in central 
India and the Jumna valley. From Bengal, Bihar, Gujarat and Coro¬ 
mandel, they exported raw silk, textiles, saltpetre, rice and Gangetic 
opium. 

The English did not lag far behind. Since the penetration of the 
Portuguese merchants into India, they had their eye on the sub¬ 
continent, and were devising ways and means to accomplish the task. 
Their first known attempt was probably in 1527, when an English 
merchant by the name of Robert Thome, who, having spent a 
number of years at Seville in Spain, had a^uired very definite 
knowledge about the Portuguese trade relations with India, sub¬ 
mitted a project to Henry VUI by which the English merchant 
bourgeoisie could gain a passage to India and attain the same enviable 
position as that of the Portuguese at that time. Since the Portuguese 
defended by force their exclusive right to the passage to India via 
the Cape of Good Hope, the suggestion of Thorne was to reach India 
“by sailing to the north-west, and thus obtain a passage at once 
expeditious and undisputed’’**. Two voyages were thus made during 
the reign of Henry Vm, one about 1527 and the other ten years 
later; but both of them ended In failure. Several more voyages to 
explore the north-west passage to India were undertaken before 
the close of the century, but, as before, nothing came out of such 
ventures. 

The English merchant bourgeoisie also “anticipated a happier issue 
from a voyage to the north-east’’**. Accordingly, during the reign 
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oi Edwanl VI a squadron went sailing along tJie COKE o| Mofwaj^ 
doubled the North C^pc, and OUe of the two principal ships ''found 
shelter In the harbour of Archangel, and was the first foreign ship 
by whicli it W 4 i 4 entered" *’'r This ultirtiacely resulted in the bir^ 
of the Russia Companyi which although not dealing with India, 
brought ridi profit to the English merdiant bourgeoisie- In 15SQ, 
anocher attempt was made to eKplore the norih-cast passagei hut It 
ended in failure. 

The English then made up their mind to defy the Portuguese, 
and sent two cipcditioais to China via the Cape of Good Hope. 
The firit one ww in 1582, and the second in 1596; the latter carrying 
Queen Elizabeth's letters to the Emperor of China. But both the 
enpedlcioDJ ended irt fiasco. 

Meanwhile, in 1580, Captain Drake completed his round the 
world voyage by sailing via the New Hemisphere and r«urnm| via 
the Cape of Good Hope, "with half a milljon pounds worth of loot, 
as much as the whole revenue of the Cfown for a year*'**- His asser¬ 
tion that the voyage to India by the Cape was also possible for the 
English raised once again the high hopes of the English merdiant 
bourgeoisie. A second round the world expedition left^^gland in 
15S6 and returned in 1589, carrying nautieal data on sailing vja the 
Cape of Good Hope. _ ^ 

By tlten, trade with India had be-come irresistible to the English 
merchant bourgeoiEtc, 

■'They sailed to the eaitcm slioree of ihc McdLtHranean Sea, where they 
found cargiicj of Indian good* Moveyed over lend; and a macantile eo^- 
puiy, denominated Itc Lcvsint Osmpany. wh ioftinilcd. awotdieg to the 
poUey of the age, Co seecH: la ttw natieso the advantae“ ef so impOrtaet a 
eommccee.’*"" 

The Russia Company also had sent a neprtKntauvc to open trade 
relatichTiE with Persia, who in the city of Bokhara ''found merchaou 
not only from various parts of the Fersian. Empire, but from Russia 
and China, and India”; and having performed seven times hii voyage 
CO Persia, he "opened a considerable trade for raw and wrought Silk, 
carpets, spices^ precious stones, and Other Asiatio. production:^' 
By 15«, the business had readied sudi a dimension that it required 
"the presence of three agents at Casbin, the scat of Persian Court; 
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and the traffic flourished for several years”**. Then, by 1593, two 
Portuguese ships carrying merchandise from India were captured by 
the English. The cargoes of the first ship “inflamed the imagina¬ 
tions of the merchants; and the papers which she carried afforded 
information respecting the traffic in which she was engaged”; and 
the second vessel was the largest “which had ever been seen in Eng¬ 
land, laden with spices, calicoes, silks, gold, pearls, drugs, porcelain, 
ebony, &c.; and stimulated the impatience of the English to be 
engaged in so opulent a conunerce”**. 

Further preparations had also been made during sudi expeditions 
and piratical actions. The English merchants who had long before 
been organised for trade under the name of Merchant Adventurers 
decided in 1581 to send out men to report on what could be bought 
and sold m Asia. These traders were to go via Syria and the Persian 
Gulf, for they apprehended that the Portuguese would try to sink 
intruders who went via the Cape of Good Hope, So, in February 1583, 
a party of merchant-travellers, set out on their mission, carrying 
letters from the Queen Elizabeth addressed to Akbar, the Great 
Moghal Emperor of India. The party was financed by the Turkey 
or the Levant Company. 

Having arrived at Basra, via Aleppo, the party was divided, Ralph 
Fitch, Newberry, Leeds and Storey were deputed to proceed to 
India, and the rest remained there. Rtch and his friends intended to 
slip across the Arabian Sea from Ormuz, an island at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf. But they were arrested by the Portuguese who 
had a fortress there. This gives an idea of how the mercantilist states 
of the Atlantic seaboard guarded their exclusive interests. 

Imprisonment was not the only fate awaiting Fitch and his party. 
Religion was called in aid of the rival merchants, and the diarge 
of heresy was levelled by the Portuguese against Fitch and his 
colleagues. So, as heretics, they were sent priscjners to Goa, the 
capital of the Portuguese Indies. An inquisition existed in Goa, and a 
Grand Inquisitor was waiting for them. However, with the help 
of an English Jesuit who was then at Goa, Fitch and his colleagues, 
except Storey, managed to escape from the Inquisition. Storey became 
a monk at Goa, The other three secretly entered the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, and travelled to Fatehpur Sikri, the wonderful red sandstone 
city which Akbar had just built. They saw the splendour of the 
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Moglial Court at Its gre;iccst momeoL But ihcy were not given 
formal audience hy the Emperor^ evidently because, cd a grand 
monarch like Akbar, Englantl and her CJueen were nOC matters of 
grot coneem. and as mer4 mcrdiant-traTcHcrs without any presents 
CO off^r chc party of Fatdi was not qualified for tixAt h^noun 
party wis chereforft unable to deliver cht Queen^j lGtEer^ but Leeds, 
who was a jeweller* was given cxnploymenf at Court on a good 

Fi«i decided CO travel farther eastwards* and taking a boat on 
the Ganges in September 15S4 he floated down to Hugh in Bengal. 
From Hugii he passed into Chittagongj and ihe^c by boat to Pegu 
in Burma. He Stayed in Burma for some time* visiting BangOOn nnd 
other places, and then went to Chienfimai in northern Siam. After 
investigating the trade at chicngmal he rctutued to Pegu aiul vrent 
to Malacca near Sin^apura- Thence, “having moicd the vital im¬ 
portance of the Straits of Malacca for n martiime power iradin| to 
the Far Easc"®^* (or, to be more exact, for holding the Far East far 
colonisl triuic on account of which the British later built the town 
oi Singapore), Fitch returned W Pegu. And then he set ouc for home, 
travelling by sea to Ceylon* ihence up the west ™st of India to 
Cochin, then to Goa* and so on to Basra* Babylon, Mosul, ^eppo, 
and finally to London. Newberry died on his way home by the 
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Ficdi was away for eight years. In this period he had noted 
tremendous prosperity of the tastern countries compared to which 
his own country appeared to him very injlgniScant. He found even 
Pegu much bigger than London-** In four years of British occupation 
from 1S32 Pegu was reduced to sudt a state and was considered sO 
well suited for tranSportatian for life that after the Santhal In¬ 
surrection of yes5-56 the mouih-picc* of the British in India, the 
journal entitled “Friends of India** wrote editorially**! 


“It is Co Pegu that we would coovey die Sindiali. not one Of two of tbe 
(Ing-lcadflis, but die cotire populutioft of tbe iafettsd diEtilctfi." 


During his voyage in the East, Fitch had also collected a mass of 
information of the greatest Impomance to the English mcrriiantSr 
As a shrtwd observer he had aho noted about NsmdaBayin, the King 
of all-Burma, who had contiuered Siam, that “ThlJ king hath htlle 
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force by sea, because he hath but very few ships””. Such comments 
emphasises the importance of a strong naval power on whidi the 
prosperity and final supremacy of these merchant companies ultl* 
matdy depended. Indeed, for this reason, the merchant bourgeoisie 
of different European nations were continuously striving to make 
their navy the strongest, so that only one of them would have the 
undisputed sway over the sea>bome trade, and, consequently, over 
the colonies. It appears that to a significant extent herein lay the 
maximum success of the English u the greatest coloni^r of the 
world, for eventually they became the unrivalled sea-faring nation 
in Europe and in the world; and, as will be seen later, because of the 
lack of a strong Indian navy, the growing Indian mercantile bour¬ 
geoisie could not but make alliance with the European merchant 
companies, which, in the end, brought their doom. 

To go bade to Fitch, the information coUected by him, along with 
the details about trade in India, Burma and Siam, was found very 
useful by the merchants in London. They went through his informa¬ 
tion for a number of years; and, it it said that this information 
finally “led to the founding nine years later of the East India 
Company, the great organization whiA in the course of two hundred 
and fifty yean was to acquire for England almost all the towns he 
had visited" ”. 

Meanwhile, in 1591, Sir James Lancaster doubled the Cape and 
traversed the Indian Ocean. He and a few survivors struggled home 
after muA sufferings, but he had proved once more the voyage to 
be a possibility. This, no doubt, further influenced the London 
merchants to float the East India Company, who had by then more 
intelligence about India from another Englishman by the name of Ste¬ 
vens who had "sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon to Goa, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and wrote an account of his voyage, which was 
read with avidity, and contributed to swell the general current of 
enterprise whiA now ran so vehemently toward India””. And, added 
to these was Ae publication by Ae Hollander LinsAoten whiA 
further speeded the formation of Ac English East India Company, 
as has been mentioned before. Finally, the successful expedition of 
Ae DutA to India via the Cape route in 1595 was more Aan Ae 
outrivalled English merAant bourgeoisie could bear. So, in 1599, 
under Ae direct auspices of the MerAant Adventurers, “an associa- 
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cion was formed, ind a fund subscribed, smounied va 

&S, fld., and COUWiied JOl stores; the BubiCnpiions of mdiviriuats 

varying from lOC^r UJ 3,000/. 

The association peibioncd cht Queen “fof a warrUll to Et out 
thrtC ships, and tJtport bullion, and nlso for a c±iart« pravilegc} 
but the ruling cirdcshtsicalcd to break peaM with Spain andPortUga] 
on this account The Queen was, however, persuaded CO send a 
merdiant by the name of John Mildenhalf on an embassy co the 
Great Moghil by the overiand route via Constantinople, while the 
offieial iidtnOw]ed£emAnt of the Company was un^r discussion. 
Carrying a letter from tbe Queen to the Emperor Akbar, Mildenhall 
could not rcadi Agra before 1603. hut having stayed in India for 
three years he successfully returned to England in 1607, cari^fing A 
ybpjMrt or Royal Order from Jahangir, the successor of Akbar, ifl 
favour of English trade in India. , , l 

In the meantime, in England, the Jderdiant Adventurers had by 
the end of 1600 succeeded in winning the consent of the government 
to prepare their voyage lo India. For this, they obtained a 
Charter on the 3 lit December 1600. The raising of the pnee of 
pepper by the Dutch m 1600, “at onc sweep from 3s. a pound to 6s. 
and as "i by taking advantage of their monopi^y in spice-Cfadc, Wflj 
an immediate cause for the official rtcoenhiou of ihc Company and 

the granting of its chatter.’" 

The Company was entitled, "the Governor and Company ot 
Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies", Of the many 
eKclusivo privileges obtained by the Company according to the 
Royal Charter, the most imporcant ones wcrei 

1) “prohibiting the rest of the community from trading within 
limits aMlgned to the Company, but granting W them the power, 
whenever they plewc, of bestowing licenses for that purpusd"'; 

2) power CO “cKport in each voyage 30,000 /. in gold and Jjlvei^ 
also English goods for the first four voyages exempt from dutira, and 
to rc-CKpon Indian gOods in English ships under the same privilege 
to chi end of the d>arccr”; 

3) validity of the tharter for fifteen years, “but under condition 
that, If not found to be advantageous to the country, it might be 
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Annulled at any time under a notice of two years: if advanugeous. 
it might, if desired by the Company, be renewed for fifteen years”.’* 

In other words, the charter contained similar righu and privileges 
to those obtained by other monopolist companies of merchant 
capital in those days. 

It is interesting to note further, how the merchant bourgeoisie 
strove to maintain from the beginning their exclusive hold in this 
venture. When the East India Company was organising its first 
voyage to India, the government suggested the employment of Sir 
Edward Michelbourne in the expedition. But the leaders of the 
venture, although they waited upon favours from the Queen and the 
Lords, made known their desire quite categorically: —"not to employ 
any gcntltman in any place of (harge”, and to be allowed "to sort 
theire business with men of their own qualityc, lest the suspicion of 
employm’ of gentlemen being taken hold uppon by the generalitie, do 
dryve a great number of the adventurers to withdraw their contribu¬ 
tions"”. The Company, however, in all essentials, remained closely 
linked with the monarchy from the start; Queen Elizabeth being one 
of its shareholders. 

Thus began the career of the English East India Company, the 
first ship of whidi sailed from England on the 2nd of May, 1601, 
"carrying letters of recommendation from the Queen to the 
sovereigns of the different ports to which it might resort”’*. 


2. Struggle of the Ilavs-not English Merchants 

Since the birth of the Company, it was motivated by three guiding 
principles: 

1) Preservation of its monopoly rights and privileges with regard 
to Eastern trade vis-a-vis other Engli^ merchants; 

2) Execution of plans to oust rival mercantile interests from the 
eastern theatre; 

3) Securing special and exclusive privileges for itself from the 
Oriental govemmenw in order to receive goods from the buying- 
countries at the least possible expense. 
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Of ihcjc three principlts^ tllfi Iflit nr* will bfi discuSJ^ sub¬ 
sequent diapicrt. hx following It will b« csiminctl how iht 
Company f^red in EnsUnd. 

We from 1601 the East India Companjr embarked upon jl 
prosperous career in caEtern trade, basking in favour oF ^e 
monarchy In chc form of a royal diartJ:j-> opinions were g^ciOE 
itronftcr in England against royal monopoiics. Thw merAant- 
maDufacturffs who could not secure admission to the privileged 
ranks of the Ktpon companies (which, Incidentail/, always remamed 
their rulinK ambition) came into acute conflict with ^e trading 
monopolies which limited their market and depressed the pri« at. 
which they could effect a sale. 

In this situation, the East India Compiuiy soon became the greatest 
eyn-sort to them, for it soon becamo the most important fo^ign* 
trading company lA England, At'the beginning, all those morthants 
who had joined together to promote trade with India were not sure 
of its outcome. So, until 1612, the Company did not function SS a 
joint-stodt company. Only those "subsenben who had paid wfiK 
invited to take upon themselves the espensc of the voyage, atm, 
as they justained the whole of the risk, to reap the whole of the 
profit”^". For a company in i« infancy and facing formidable opp^ 
sidon from the Portuguese and the Dutch in E^wm ’'Skaters, the 
initial veuturH did uot pay badly, A summary of the results of the 
SCTMraW voyages which came to an end with the first cerminabJe 
joim-stoch of I613-’16 shows that from IMl to 1612 twenty-set 
large ships sailed for the East, representing a total mvestmenc ^ 
£466.129, of whh^i £ 13S,127 was esported in money and **2^413 
in goods; the remainder being consumed by working eipenses. The 
average profit for the period, allowing for losses by Mliy m winding 
up was about 20 per cent per annum,®® How big this profit was per 
vVe* Linderiaken would be evident from the fact that dunng J6D3 
and I6l3 eight voyages were carried out, of wbith that in 1607 
fetched nothing as the vessel? were lost; but the remaining seven 
voyages were so prosperous that the cltar profits were ''hardly ever 
below lOO per cent, being in general more than 200 on the capital 
of the voyage”*'. 

And how were ttf* immCnM profits made? Her* onc gets a glim^e 

of the essential basis of foreign trade of these merthant bourE™iit7 
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in which there was but a very small gap between legitimate commerce 
and piracy. Commenting on these eight expeditions of the Company, 
Murray, who, like others, did not show any less admiration for the 
integrity of British characwr in relation to the Company's European 
rivals in eastern trade, or in Its dealings with the Indian rulers, 
noted*®: 

"The Company had now tent eight expeditiont, the result of whidi was 
judged 00 the whole to be extremely advantageous. Leaving out of the 
account the unfortunate voyage of Sharpey, they had derived an avenge 
profit of not less than 171 per cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural in¬ 
ference, that these had been conducted in a manner decidedly more judicious 
than subsequent adventures that yielded a very different return. Yet we 
cannot forb^r observing, that many of the cargoes were made up on such 
very easy terms as their successors could not expect to command. Inde- 
pendendy of the faa chat whole fleets were sometimes laden with captured 
goods, trade was often carded on by compulsory means, calculated to ensure 
a profitable return only to the stronger party. These first voyages, in short, 
exhibit the profits of trade combined with the produce of piracy.** 

Thus, in the first ventures of the Company piracy played a con¬ 
siderable part. In subsequent years its role had to diminish in 
importance because of the sharp contest between European Powers 
over the eastern trade, and because of the growing resistance of the 
Asian peoples to such vandalism, which could obtain some redress 
imtil political power over them was fully usurped by the Colonial 
Powen. As it will be seen in Chapter 5, after the East India Com¬ 
pany became the ruler of India, the mask of honourable trade was 
torn off and there remained no difference between commerce and 
open plunder. 

However, to go back to the first phase of the Company’s trade, 
from the beginning the East India Company was coming out as the 
most Important of all chartered companies in England. It was the 
only one among many concerns whidi was exploiting the capital 
and manufactures of the coimtry. So the other subscriben ot the 
company who had so far held back from its ventures came together 
to form the first joint-stodt company for the period 1613-16. The 
total amount put forward was £ 429,000, which made a total profit 
of 87®/t per cent. The second joini-stcxk of 1617—32 raised a capital 
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oi C1629OQ0h and promised a satEsdacEory nctum. In 161^, the 
Company mad? a profit 0^ ^ 1^000,000 on 4 capital of £200,000,8^ 
Evidently, the East India Company had become the most unportant 
joint-stock company in England, In the seventeenth century, U 
"avengctl a rate of profit of about 100 per cent ^ c v 

And whiJe thus reaping ercaC fortunes, the small clique of the 
Company's shareholders endeavoured to maintain their privileged 
posliion hy proclairaine how the Company WHS stjrving the interests 
of the British naEiem. Mill wrote"; 


"Of die sort of views hrdd out at dii* period to eeOK tlifi favour of the 
nation towards the East Indin Compaar, & spetimen luu come dov^ to tie 
of coiuldcrablc value. Sir Josiah Child, an eminent mMbee of body 
of Director?, in his rtlebnted DjiDOuisca on Trade, wiittea io 16^, and 
tKiblishcd in I6fi7f reptwenH die trade »India at the most b=ittftcial branch 
of English commerce i and !□ pPMxf of this opioEon He atserts, it coiplDyt 

fcoin twentj'-five to ^iny laB of the mott wjniitc merOiftcite ihjpt of tHc 
Idnadom, manned until mndncfs ftom 60 to 100 wdi; that it tupptira tht 
kinadofu with EiilciMtre, whirJi M^Quid (rthcrt^lsc eoit the aatioa an lOimcnsc 
tarn to tlie Datdij with pepper, iTidigo, cahuti, and dtugi. to thc^iue of 
15DjCH)0Jl, OE 180,000 L yeady, for which it would odinwisc pay to die tame 
people an cirorhEtflDt price; with materials lor export to Ftan^ 

Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to die amount of 200,000^, 0* SfWjOM ^ y^rly, 
countries with whkli, if die nation were deprived of these commodittes, a 
profitable trade could UOt be carried OQ.'' 


Naturally, the havc^ot merthant-manufaeturers of England were 
not pariitulariy pleased with such ‘'servieeB” rendered by the East 
India Company EO the nation. They, therefore, eottdueted a vigorouJ 
campaign against the monopolist companies. But the mflue^e or 
the monarchy was on tht Side of tht "great whale , or the big 
diarttred compaiues; for, with them the monarchy was Cloidy 
affiliated, ConEcquenily, httlc was done Immediately to give the 
little fishes frocdom of movement. 

ThtJ, however, did not mean smooth wiling for the big com- 
pmlcB. The practice of the Stuarts of EeUlng monopolies was in¬ 
creasing on a Urge scale. The practice had Originated with the last 
Tudor mcinarth. Queen Elliabcch, who bestowed valuable pa^ts 
even upon «rvants of tbc Queen's household and upon clerks Jn 
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ll€u of salaries. But, “what his predecessor had started as an occasio¬ 
nal expedient James I developed into a regular system”, In order 
to “replenish a treasury depleted by the rising expenditures due 
to the price-revolution"And this system, while furthering royal 
prerogatives in foreign trade and thus in principle supporting the 
aims of the merdiant-monopolies, led to temporary but quite serious 
inconvenience to the big monopolist companies. 

With their characteristic policy of appeasing royalty and 
proclaiming the nation how they served the interests of England, 
the big trading bodies of course maintained their privileges, and the 
East India Company even further fortified its position in this 
period, but they had also to suffer temporary set-badts. 

Thus, at the very beginning of the reign of James I, 

"In 1604, the Company were afarmed by a license, in violation of their 
chaxter. granted to Sir Edward Midtelbome and others, to trade to 'Cathaia, 
China, Japan, Cotea, and Cambaya, dec.'. The Injury was compensated in 
1609, when the facility and indiscrctioo of King James encouraged the 
Company to aim at a removal of thoce restrictions which the more cautious 
policy of Elizabeth had imposed. They obtained a renewat of their chaxter, 
frtofirming all their preceding privileges, and constituting them a body 
corporate, not for fifteen years, or any other limited time, but for ever; still, 
however, providing that, on experience of injury to the nation, their exclusive 
privileges should, after three years’ notice, cease and expire."*^ 

And, at the close of the reign of the same monardi, 

“In 1624, the Company applied by petition, to the King, for authority to 
punish his servants abroad, by marti^ as well as municipal laws. It appears 
not that any difficulty was experienced in obtsuning their request; or that 
any parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power over the 
lives and fortunes erf the citizens, was deemed even a necessary ceremony. 
This ought to be regarded at an era in the hittory-of the Company.’*** 

Another set-badc to the Company, however, came during the rule 
of the next monarch, when "Charles I was even so foolish as to annoy 
the East India Company by sanctioning a rival company from whidi 
he was to receive a share of the profits; while persons so anciently 
privileged as the Merchant Adventuren remembered that they had 
recently had to distribute some £ 70,000 in bribes in order to win a 
new charter” *•. This time also the Company, lilte the Merchant 
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Adventurers^ t/ss able to rtgAill its pnHtlouj the K-ing |;iving liis 
I consent in 1639 “W withdraw the license granted » thoic rivals” *“ 

! in I635 h wllidt however WM not put inio effect before 16&0r 

' In these manoeuvre? of the Eisc India Company and other suth 

foremost trading bodies of England to resolve the difficulties created 
hjf royalty and for furtlier fortification of their positions by the 
favour of the same jigcncyj bribery evidently rcinjiincd one of their 
diicf weapons- As will be shown iater in greater detail. Up to the 
reign of Charles I, the yearly eitpettditurc of the East India Cortipany 
On this account, in order to appease the King -and Other * great melt 
of England, went up to l,2ob. Moreover, how the Company had 
to pay In Other ways for royal favours was iilustmtcd during the 
reign of Charles h whose grant of license to the Cou recurs Associa- 
tion for trading in the Ewt created suda difficulties to the Company, 

“The KiiiR having resolved re draw die sword for icmnijiating the diipuiw 
between him and his people; and finclLtig Eumsetf dettitutc of moner; (bred 
Jvis ejes> as the raosC cenvenJert mast of pioperry witbiji his reach, on die 
mopiEintt of die Enst India Company, A pdcc being named, which wiU 
probably a h\^i one, he boiighc upon credit the whole of thdr pcppcr (for a 
tflcil sum nf £ 63,283-1 Is.-ld.-RKM), and roLd it ag^un at a tnw« puce 
I (for a total sum of it 50^26-171,-14. - RKM) for rcatly money. Bonds, four 

' in numE)«t, one o£ whi^ woa premised to he paid every months, we« 

I ffven by the fatmers of the eustoma and Lord Coitiagton for the amount'; of 

I which only a iflialL portion sotpu ever to have paid. Op a pressing 

I application, about the begiantag of die year 1642, it ■wst stated, that 13,IKKI1. 

[ had been allowed them out of the dunes they etwed; cbe remainder the 

i farmers declared ir to be out of their power to advance. A piayer wat 

I pfoented that the custcMiis, now due by them, am&ancing to 12,000 i-, might 
be applied in liquideticci of the debt^ but for dus they were nfterwai^ 
prened by the partinTfLcnt The King aerced hirarelf to pEotecr the paitiei 
who stood PCipfloaible for him; and what the Company were obliged to pay 
to th'C pariiaubfint, nr what they juccecdexl in getting from the King or bis 
iiiircrics, nowhere appears."*' 

^hilc, like ocher big trading bodies of England, cbe East India 
Company was tltus sbclrcrinE behind royal^, and by paying SU^ 
I stanrial ioms was furtlier fortifying its poiidonj the aCiack qf the 

j have-not mcrdianc-manufacturcrs ejme from ,mother diroctiM. The 

■ powOr in England was then shifting from absolute manardiy 10 


I 
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Pariiainenc, whidi was run in an increasing measure by the upper 
classes in the towns and the landowners. In this situation the fight 
of the deprived section of the English merchant bourgeoisie took the 
parliamentary form* of dissolution of all royal monopolies. The fight 
developed with mounting virulence, for the "antipa^y to particular 
restrictions, damaging to a sectional interest, b^me transformed 
into a general movement against monopoly”**. 

The opposition to monopolies waged io first Parliamentary 
battle in 1601, and the fight was resumed in 1604, when a Bill was 
introduced to abolish all privileges in foreign trade. It was suggested 
that foreign trading companies should be open to all persons on 
payment of a moderate entrance fee. In supporting this Bill, Sir 
Edwin Sandys declared that “merchandise being the diiefest and 
richest of all ocher and of greater extent and importance than all 
the rest, it is against the natural right and liberty of the subjects of 
England to restrain it into the hands of some few”*®. The brunt of 
the attack was against the privileged “200 families” which were 
already an entity in Stuart times, for, the speaker added, "governors 
of these companies by their monopolizing orders have so handled 
the matter as that the mass of the whole trade of the realm is in the 
hands of some 200 persons at the most, the rest serving for a show 
and reaping small benefit"**. Since foreign trade was virtually mono¬ 
polised by the London merchants, their provincial colleagues were 
very vocal in their complaints. The Newcastle traders, for instance, 
"fought a long and partly successful battle with the Merchant 
Adventuren, claiming prior rights granted to their own Merchant 
Gild in the Middle Ages, and the merchants of Bristol and the West 
Country ports strongly opposed the attempt of London to mono¬ 
polise the Spanish and French trade, which, in 1604, was declared 
open to all Englishmen”*®. 

Later also, after some intermittent skirmishing, the opposition 
returned to the attack with a general anti-monopoly Act in 1624. 
And, then, “together with its denial of the right of arbiuary taxation 
and imprisonment, the challenge by Parliament to ro)'al grants of 
economic privilege and monopoly can be said to have formed the 
central issue in the outbreak of the seventeenth century revolution”**. 

A few years afterwards, in the sphere of foreign trade, not only 
did the Navigation Act of 1651 give a powerful stimulus to English 
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cocnrnerc« and EnglLKli but the privileges of the monopolist 

companies were somewhat reduced. According to this Act, it was 
prohibiied v> itopojrt inco HngEandi Irdand, and the colonies goods 
from Asia, Africa and America unless in ships owned hy EngCishmen, 
Irishmen or colonists, and manned by crews of whom more than 
half were English, Irish or colonial. Also, by the Navigadon Act of 
t'630, it was earlier dnlared that none but English ships could 
lawfnUy be found in any colonial port. Even 'Q^pUiamsan, who 
appears lo be strongly oi^ the side of monarchy, notedi “Tbij 
was the £rSt step in establishing a parliamentary code in supersession 
of the royal prerogative and its ncgulaticins.” 

Naturally, the monopolist conipanicj faced grave diflicuEties 
under the eircu mstaju^es. As the complaincs of the diartered 
companies, fattening On the Royal Charters, to the Crown after 
IfrfiCl witness. It was a period wKwi iriEcrfopcrs thrived and obtained 
importanc concessions. How this affected the East Lidia Company 
will be discussed later, but it is worthy of note here that when at 
the conclusion of the Dutdi War (1654} ad oonocrtwd looked to 
Cromwell to reorgoDLse the East Indian trade, for a period of three 
years during the Prowotorace the East Indies trade was actually free 
and open, to the delight of the enemies of the chartered companies. 
Even when, under the threats from chc East India Company co ScH 
all its /ores and stations in India, the diarter of the Company was 
reneVi'ed in 1657, this renewal was on the basis of a compromise 
between competing interests. And, ^^There U some evidence that the 
net result of sudi relaKacion of monopoly was that trade expanded 
and evporc-pricM and the profits of the foreign trading compaDics 

feir^«. 

Some of these social and political dlUlges O'! COurSft disappeared 
with the Commonwealth, but surely not all of them; and tiure 
eanifiH>t be any doubt that the Restoration was not at all a simple 
return to the slaim quo anic, as some historians would like the worid 
to believe. As it has been remarked*^: 

",., the RestcEBtiDe of IfifiO was [e eHect a ic-ccmbiDatjQa of dass Foreej w 
establish a govefboient more in hatmeny with the real distributimi cf 
strength. It Hvas less n testeradDn -of the lueoardiy than n new camproiDue 
betweeo the Jandownets and the ujiiper clasies in the towns.^ 
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Polictodly, the royal prerogative had su£Fered a mortal blow. The 
control of trade and finance, of judiciary and the army were hence¬ 
forth in the hands of Parliament. "The field of industry was no longer 
encumbered by royal grants of monopoly; and, except for the E«t 
India Company, the exclusive privileges of the foreign-trading 
companies had been too much undermined for these bodies to regain 
their former position”***. Shortly afterwards, by an Act of 1688, 
trade was thrown open and former monopoly-rights abolished, 
“except in the spheres of the Levant, Russia, Africa and Eastla n d 
Companies” **‘. One of the effects of this was a big expansion 
of the trade of other English ports relatively to London. 

The East India Company is thus seen to have maintained its 
privileges during this turbulent period, and was probably on the 
most secure ground of all such big monopolies. But it had to pay a 
heavier price for iu existence and privileges. For instance, just after 
the Restoration, the Directors of the Company greeted Charles 11 
with an address of loyalty and a present of plate. The king, in 
return, granted them a favourable charter and availed himself of 
thdr practical goodwill by accepting loans amounting to £ 170,000 
in the space of sixteen years. 

Although the East India Company had thus to pay an immense 
price, it enjoyed some amount of stability during the reign of 
Charles II and his brother. The charter of 1661 confirmed to the 
Company the privileges accorded by previous granu, and gave 
additional rights of jurisdiction over all Englishmen in the East and 
power to maintain fortifications and to raise troops for their 
defence. In short, the Company was now equipped with political and 
miliury powers to have its way mudi more smoothly for profit¬ 
hunting than before. 

The paid-up capiul with which the Company began the new era 
totalled £ 370,000. This became a permanent joint-stock u^n which 
the Directors could operate with greater confidence than in the old 
days of terminable joint-stodu. They increased their resources by 
limitation of dividends in the first years and also by acting as bankers, 
accepting deposits repayable at short notice and on low rates of 
interest. How rapidly the Company prospered at this' time when 
they were extending their influence in India and were also enjoying 
some amount of tranquillity at home was revealed in 1683 when a 
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Test ease was brCHafthc CO deCennint ‘whttficr chc king could grant 
royal monopolicB ouuide the realm, with sp4ci*l reference to eh* last 
India Company's monopoly in Asilr This case KaS A lictle history. 

Mi^hilc after the RiJitoracion the shareholders of the Company as 
a body leaned to the Courc and their Royll 'pacronsj under the 
leadership of Sir Josiah Child who vas made the Governor of the 
Company* the Depucy-Govemorj Thomas PapiUon, was against Judi 
atTAngemeni- It has been said that Child was a monardalst, while 
Papillon was almost a jpcpublican. whether that is true or not, it 
appears that while the fomer saw that the (iiarcer was as safe a* the 
throne, the latter envisaged the overthrow of both or the aligning of 
the Company more towards the favour of Rariiament than that of 
the King. Therefore, the minority eif shareholders an the Company, 
under the Jeadership of PapiElon, asked for the incEttsion of the un¬ 
privileged merchants into the Company- The majority however 
stood firm fO't the maintenance of the vested interest. The minority 
in the end sold their stock, and withdrew from the Company. 
Papillon, since he waa the ring-leadtr of the rebels, was not allowed 
cn retire unscathed. His enemies prosecuted him aj an excEusionilC, 
which incidentally revtids the real character of these chartered com¬ 
panies of merchant capital in the seventeenth eentury. The case came 
before the Lord Chief Jujtiec Jeffreys who was an ardent monandiijC- 
Hc naturalEy found in favour of the Crown, and the Company's 
exclusive rigElIS. Papillon was fined £ 10,OCO for sedition, and he fled 
overseas- 

The verdict was very plesising to the Company'i present sharc- 
holdersi—a small clique of about forty persons closely connected 
with the Court. A few years previously their stock was valued At 
£1,700,000, on whidi the dividends averaged 22 pet cent, It may 
be recalled that the Company was founded in 16M with a CApiia.1 
of £ 70,000! Now, Jeffrey’s verdict guaranteed their further future 
profits- Indeed, everything came up Co expectations. During the 
whole period 16S7—1^91, the average annual dividend was about 
25 per cent. The siodt readied the highest price in lfiS3, when n 
£ 100 share fetthcd £ 500 in the market. 

The conflioc between the privileged and deprived merchants at 
home, however, was not yet resolved. Although the Compajiy’s 
monopoly was re-establLth^, It was not as oomfortable as could be 
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desired by the narrow interest of its shareholders. England was then 
flourishing from her foreign trade. As Mill wrote 

"Sir William Petty, who wrote his celebrated work, entitled ToHdcal 
Arithmetic', in 1676, says: ‘1. The streets of London showed that dty to be 
double what it was forty yesus before; great increase was also manifested at 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsenouth, and Cowes; and in 
Ireland, at Dublin, Kingsale. Coleraine, and Londonderry. 2. With respect 
to shipping, the navy wu triple or quadruple what it was at that time; the 
shipping of Ncwcasdc wu M,000 toot, and could not then have exceeded 
a quarter of that amount. 3. Ihe number and splendour of coaches, equipages, 
and furniture, had much increased since chat period. 4. The postage of letters 
had increased from one to twenty. 5. The king's revenue had tripled iuelf.*" 

Hence, the English merchants who were deprived of holding shares 
in the Company continued to trade in Asia on their own. These 
people from earlier times called themselves “Free Merchants”, while 
the shareholden of the Company dubbed them as Interlopers. 

It would be of interest here to discuss briefly how these Inter¬ 
lopers acted in the trading countries and vis-a-vis the East India 
Company, in particular; and how they created conditions whereby 
the Company was ultimately forced to come to a compromise 
with them. 

3. Interlopers 

In fact, from the start of the East India Company, those merchants 
who wanted but could not get into the “favoured ring” tewk the 
field as “Free Merchants". At first, they made attempts to obtain 
sanctions from the English monarchs for trading In eastern seas, 
for in the pre-Reformation days Royal prerogative was a factor 
which could hardly be ignored directly. The monarchs, however, as 
stated before, in return for suitable presents or in lieu of some service 
rendered to them by these merchants, were not ill-disposed to grant 
the desired favour, provided by that they did not make the diartcred 
companies too angry. Al*® it is siot improbable to think that this 
might have been another method the monardis sometimes adopted 
to extort more money, in forms of "loans”, etc., from the chartered 
companies by promising them to withdraw the “undue” favour 
bestowed on the “Intcrlopcn”. Thus, as mentioned earlier, James I 
licensed at least one English, and one Scotch courtier, to make 
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indeptndcnS voyages oi thcif OWn ill th? eastern seas, wKi'di 
obviously vent against tl^e inteirsts of the East India C^napany^ and 
iO It had to make "cffoTls” lO get fid nf such nuisances. 

It lias been said that ‘the bcbavicjuJ of the Hnglish Interlopers 
Jn the eastern jeas; vas so atrocious xbat James thus ieapetiHed the 
whole credit of his counirymcn in the eyes of the Asiatics: For in- 
stanccj Sir Edward Midiaelbourne, a member of jame's Courts was 
also one of the original members of die East IndlOf Company^ but 
lie vas'SKpelled frojti it for non-payment of his venture in the first 
cMpcdition. In 1604, aJ stated before, Midiaelbomc obtained from 
James a licence to make an indepCndem: voyage in violation of the 
royal diartcr, and for two years he cruised in the eastern ard^ipclago, 
doing very JIttJe trade hue robbing any ship which Came in hij way. 
His victims Inctudcd Duvdi and ChirLtjc mendianrs, and he 
thoroughly compromised the position of his feJlow-COUJitrymen in 
the islands. He returned in l£0ti, and died not long afterwards, the 
Company never obtaining any redress for the damages he had done 
to their interests, except that it made its position mvd1^ Stronger in 
1609, as noted before. “Whether MidiaeJbornc acted with prudence 
or not^ it will be evident from the following chapters that the CoiH' 
pany itself was also not unskilled in resorting to every possible trkk, 
the very meanest in many cases, to uphold or to further Spread lu 
influence In eastern waters; So the argument of the peculiar behaviour 
of the Interlopers docs not appear to hold much water. And, in any 
case, Jamef" example was follDwe-d by Charles L He, being in con¬ 
stant need of money, instigaced the formation of the rival association 
of Sir William Courten, whereby the East IndtSL Company fell into 
a state of disorganisation wherefrom it was fully restored SS Inte as 
in 1657. 

Moreover, when the 'Tree McrdjaJlts" did JlOt, or could nut, 
secure a sanction from the monartfi, they took direct initiative In 
interloping trade, for whidi conditions were hclng created with the 
gradual weakening of rOyal prerogatives, ind which became parti¬ 
cularly manifest with the cstahlishment of the Commonwealth. Since 
the time of Charles II, this was not at all a risky undertaking, far, 
as a rEEuli of constant prMJUre from the jncrditmTij of Eng¬ 

land, the East India Company was forced to admit the ”Frcc 
Merchants'' into port to port trade in the eastern seas as well aS In the 
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iaUnd trade in India. In no case, however, did they allow the Inter¬ 
lopers to indulge in trading between the Orient and Europe. Th>s 
remained their exclusive source of profit-hunting. 

Such was the background when Samuel White came into the pic¬ 
ture as perhaps the most remarkable of these Interlopers. A short 
account of While’s activities in the eastern seas would not be out 
of place here to indicate how the East India Company fared both 
at home and in the East at the hands of its own compatriots. As it 
will be seen from the following, all of them —the Company, its 
officials and their compatriots, "Free Merchants” — were guided 
only by the lust for loot from the East. They had very little con¬ 
science or scruple left to them. 

Samuel White began his life as an employee of the East India 
Company. The trade at that time consisted mainly in the buying 
of cotton goods in India, for cash or in exchange for English manu¬ 
factures, but there also existed another trade, known as the countiy 
trade. This comprised of exchanging commodities between the 
various countries inside Asia. The East India Company was not 
directly interested in that trade, which was carried on by the local 
inhabitants and the Interlopers. But the employees of the Company 
were allowed to engage in it for their private profit in a half^pcn 
partnership with the Interlopers. The Company connived at it (m 
fact, was indirectly interested in it as it will be seen in Chapter 5, 
when dealing with the internal trade of Bengal after the Company 
came to power), for the salary it offered to iu employees was much 
too meagre to lure them to go abroad without ihe possibilities of 
making fortunes by means of internal trade. The internal trade was 
thus an indirect source of income to the Company, and thus there 
existed a good deal of give and take between the East India Com¬ 
pany and the "Free Merchants”, which the former could not help in 
the declining phase of monopoly privileges granted by royalty. 
The «fe/tfcm arrangement was that as long as the Interlopers confined 
themselves to the country trade and made no attempt to compete in 
the London cotton market, or "embarrass” the regular trade of the 
Company by agreements with Asian rulers contrary to the ^interests 
of the Company, or with rival European merchants, the activities of 
the "Free Merchanu”, though not officially recognised, were 
winked at. 
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This ’K'as Ihi vorld^ and these ’wire ih& posaiblliucsH ta whidi 
Samuel White had arrived in Madras in 167&- His salsipr was i IP 
i y«rj with the prospect Eater of prompiion and private trade^ 
provided White kept co the easy way. But, instead of keeping his 
safe job. White ^ined his brother George who was established aS a 
Free Merdhant at Ayudhya, the capital of Siam. He was appoi-ntcd 
by the King of &Um as Captain of One of the king's jhi^plymg 
between Mcfgui and Miisulipatam on the Indian border. This was 
in, 1677, and for she yeans White sailed bide and forth across tin Bay 
of Bengal, delivering the royal cargo^ elephants^and trading on 
his Own account. 

Meanwhile, the King of Siam looked more favourably W the 
FrCtldt to fortify hk position against Other Asiatic kingdoms U wdl 
as the Europeans (particularly Dutch enCroadimcnts which_were then 
j serious matter in this Stca), and decided to fortify his position 
with the help of the Engikh Interlopers in the Siamese service. 
Accordingly, White was sent for in 1685, created Mandarin and 
made Shabandar of MerguE, an appointment whi* combirved the 
duties of 3 SupcrSntcndirtt Trade iiid a ComUi^sssoncr m Mari- 
tLmfi AS:iiws. He VW LUEtniCtcd TO fortify^ Mergui and get Cogether 
a fleet of irmed mendi^tmen, SO that when the French arrived 
MerBul would already be a port of the first importance on the 
Cancon-Masulipaiam trade-route. This was to be the base where 
the Frendt ships could anchor and from whidl, with their asaistanCC, 
Siam could dominate the Bay of Bengal- 

The plin was a direct threat to the English India Company 
whose ships commanded the Bay of Bengal and its approaches. But, 
just as the merchant bourgeoisie as a class had no other interest th^ 
in amassing wealth from cieverly-securcd trading pnvdeges. the 
attitude of White was to make a quick fortune by hook or crook- 
Likewke, just as the patriotism of the mcrchftnt bourgeoisie did not 
CO far enough to help in rapidly industrialising their own country, 
» the Englishman White did not eare the very lease whether 
French or che English were going to be the supretne power in the 
East so long aJ his personal loot was Msuird. All of them 
to litc ante class of reactionary mcrdiant hourgeoisk whldi had 
already spent Its forte, and their actions were motivated mainly, or 
only, by self-interest. Hence, White's behaviour in working for the 
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King of Siam against the interest of the East India Company was 
neither exceptional nor unnatural. It was in the nature of things 
outlined in the previous diapter. 

Following his line of conduct, as soon as some of the armed ships 
whid) he was authorised to build or purchase were available. White 
placed them under the command of English "interloper” Captains 
and declared an unprovoked war on Burma and Golconda (an Indian 
kingdom independent of the Great Moghals). This he did without 
the knowledge or sanction of the Siamese Government. White then 
proceeded to seize all ships belonging to those States which were 
encountered in the Bay of Bengal, and manning the prizes with his 
own crews, he sent them to ports in Sumatra, or in the Persian Gulf. 
There the cargoes of these ships were sold as his private property! 

For two yean, White continued to prey on Asian shipping, which 
"enabled him to remit home £ 15,740 and to keep by him a trading 
capital in cash and jewels of a like amount, a total of whidi nowadays 
would be equivalent to at least £ 150,000"'**. Besides this trade in 
other people’s property, he embezzled the entire sum allotted from 
the Siamese Treasury for the fortification of Mergui, and, "by 
maintaining a garrison which only existed on paper, was able on 
pay-day to credit himself with their wages’’*®*. 

Such a happy sute of affain, however, did not last very long. 
The East India Company had come to the conclusion that he must 
be suppressed, for he was now associated with the French policy of 
the Siamese Government and thus the interest of the Company, as 
oppeued to the interests of the Asian traders, was at a stake. If the 
French established themselves at Mergui, which was placed immedi¬ 
ately opposite Madras and on the route to the Far East, the whole 
position of the Company would be in danger. The Directors of the 
Company therefore procured from James II, who was a large share¬ 
holder of the Company®, an order recalling White from service with 
the Crown of Siam. 

* In the List of Advmttirtn in the Ean India Company for April, 16S9, the 
folloving principalitia were entered os shareholder*; 

The King . £ 7,000 Sir Thomas Cooke. £120,000 

Sir Josiah Child. £ 51,000 Sir Nathaniel Heme ... £108,000 

(cf. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, **Tlie East India Trade in the XVIIthc Century**, Oxford 
Unirtrtity rrets, Londoo, 1923, p. 173) 
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White was now in i difficuh situation. TKc p:opl* oJ ^<crguL 
were very m^l^h against him, being ineensed by his high-h^ndcd 
policy wtiidi never loolted after their interestj jn the -capilll of -Siacn^ 
Ayudhya, also White would not feel secure because the whole ad- 
minist ratloin was in disintegration, US a result of corruption and 
incriguca, and there were strong currents against him; and to go to 
Madrai with ihc person w’ho hid come on bthatf of the Company 
to escort him baA would be cerisiji, min and pOsSiWy death On a 
charge of piracy Or ireisorir On the other hand, to fight the fcpresen' 
tative of the Company would be a capital O^enee, for whitJi, if he 
escaped afterwards to England, he could he arrested and tried. 5o, 
taking all these points into consideradon, White sailed in IfiS? in 
his own ship towards Madras, escorted by chc ship of the Company 
which came lO fetch him; but one day managed to sUp away from 
the escort and sail for ^gUnd with all his treasures. He arrived 
In England long b^ore any news of his recent doings at Mergui had 
reached the Directors of the Company. At Mcreul in Order to 
remove the Company's escort, his last escapade wai to ^ tell the 
Siamege Council that the ejeort Weldon "had come to se5;ie their 
town”, which so incensed the Siamese that they atraefced the entire 
community of English Interlopers (White managed CQ escape with 
’iP'cldon as escort) and "‘some eighty Englishmen were killed”^**. 

\(^hen White arrived in, England, JaitiCS U had ;ust Aed the realm, 
and William had enme to the throne. The time was yei-y favourable 
to ^hitc and all ocher Interlopers, for the Revolution of lh$9—39 
was the precursor of misfortune for tlie shareholders of the East 
India Company who were previously established in a stable position 
by the notorious Jeffreys as dcsciihcd earlier. Tlic Bill of 

Rights under which Villiam and Mary lOok the throne although 
effecting little theoretical eurtailmcnt of the royal prerogative, 
practically made parliament the arbiter in all questions of nauonal 
importance. Monopolies based solely on royal grants, while still 
possible, were thus rendered subject to reversal by kgisladon. In this 
mood of Parliament against royjl monopolies, White saw his chance. 
He decided to anticipate any charges which the Company might 
subsequently bring by himself sucing it for damages to the e^cienr 
of £40,000. But before the czasc came up^ he died suddenly in 
16 S?. 
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4. Company Re-constitutcd 

White might have died, but the other ’Tree Merchants’’ did not 
wish to miss this chance. Like White,.they were quick to perceive 
that their time had come. So, with Thomas PapiUon, who had in 
the meantime returned from abroad, at their head, they subscribed 
a fund, formed themselves into a society, and petitioned the Parlia¬ 
ment in 1690 to throw open the Indian trade. A general election 
and the pressing business of the French war delayed their success. 
Sir Josiah Child, the Governor of the East India Company, also 
fought stiffly to the last. The Company spent £ 80,000 in bribes in 
a single year to maintain its exclusive rights in the eastern seas. 
Bribing royalty and the "great men’’ of England was an usual 
practice with the Company, and it had by now increased to a colossal 
dimension. This was noted by Mill as follows •••: 

“The Company meanwhile did not neglect the usual cottupe methods of 
obtaiaing favours at home. It appeared chat they bad distributed large sums 
of money to men in power, before obtaining their diarter. The licnise of 
Commons were, at the present period, disposed to inquire into such ttans- 
acdons. They ordered the books of the Company to b« examined; where it 
appeared that it had been the practice, and even habit of the Company, to 
give bribes to great men; that, previous to the revolution, their annual expense, 
under that head, had scarcely ever exceeded 1,2001.: that since the revolu¬ 
tion it had gradually incresued; and that in the yeu 1693, it had amounted 
to nearly 90,000 L The Duke of Leeds, who was charged with having received 
a bribe of 5000 was impearhed by ^e Commons. But the principal witness 
against him was sent out of the way, and it was not till nine days after it 
was demanded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued to stop hit flight. 
Great men were concerned in smoebering die inquiry; parliament was 
prorogued; and the scene was here permitted to close.” 

The virtuous king also had his share in the spoils; probably the 
highest individual $hare,-‘T0,000/. is said to have been trac^ to 
the king’’’*’. 

But the trend of events was now against the small clique of share¬ 
holders of the Company depending on royal prerogative rather than 
on statutory law. The upshot was that the agitation against the 
Company, of whidi White’s petition to the Parliament was a part, 
culminated in a resolution of the House of Commons in 1694 that 
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«aU of EagUtid hiv= fights in th^ E^zt 

unl«s proliibi«d bj- Act of PaiHanicrLt . Thvs, the rule of ParLa 
mtnt was established over that of royaJiry. a 

'The trade now being thrown open, the Interlopers^ founded a 
rival company. The Old Compimy again rejorted to its cyimaL 
policy of bribing, but here also k was snperEcded by the rivals! 

'^lo the year ixrth P*^tLes wmc urging tbdr preteniwfls with the 
areat=tt poaibk acal. when the a««Eitiei of the out to 

trth the^cct of hiLbinfi it by the acGommodation of ratmey 
offered lend to e^ivernnient 70(f.ODO I at * ^ 

diaiwt aliouJd bo ooulirtiicd, and the mooopoly d India lenuicd ^ ^ ^ 
{Lit of parliaineoL Theic tivals. toowing on liow 
had faUen, t«olved to avpiicnt die tHnpat^. They 
2,000,000!. at* pci ceot.. provided they should be lavttted with 
poly> free fro"i obligiitioD oi era^g on a jojuMMck. except ai they theiP- 
tcSvcE itioald afcecwaid-t desire- 

NeedJefis to say, the Interlopers' much bi|eer offer was readily 
accepted by the parliacnent, and in July 16?8 l^pillM and fj"' 
followers obtained an Act of Parliament recogmsme 
T^cw or HngllEh East India Company in eontradiSEincHOU lO the ^ 
or London Corporation. The grant was contingent upon the 
Company lending A 2,000,000 to the lovemment at 8 per cent, ALL 
fubicribers to the loan were to enjoy a proportionate ^are m ip 
Indian trade, with liberty to organise tlu:inselv« for that P^rpoM 
In any way they tbou^t fit. WlUiam confirmed '*'= Act and gave 
three y«rs' formal notice to the Old Cdmpany of the termination 

of Its privileges. . , 

Still die Old Company did not accept defcai. If lU nvals were 
Strong at home, k was none the less firmly enErcnAed m ihc Easn 
It had many factories, a loyal staff-fattening on inland trade add 
mber legal or semi-kga! and even iilcgal operations, and a amury i 
experience. Moreover, by adcvCt manipulation, the Old Company 
mSe inroads inio the New Company, ^'hen tbc subscription books 
for the two million sterling loan were opened m three dayj ilic grea 
amount was underwritten. Among tb= entries appeared the name at 
John Ju B™. for thr =»m of *315,000 nr nwriy nnr-srrti of ihr 
whole. John du Bols was the Secretary of the Old Company. 
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By thu mistcrly itrokc Child and the old hands stood to gain 
under the New Act almost as much as they were losing by the 
extinction of the royal diarter. They might trade in what manner 
they pleated to the extent of their holding, and they were determined 
to put to the proof their rivals* ability to establish factories, to 
attract trade, to “negotiate** with Eastern Courts, and to accu¬ 
mulate the necessary “prestige** in a new land. How utterly incredible 
It apixared to the n^ers of the Old Company that merchant 
capital can prosper without monopoly privileges would be evident 
from what the Directors of the Old Company wrote to the 
^mpany s representatives abroad when the-New Company had 
begun to function. 


Id the instructions to their lervanti abroad they represented the late 
measure of parliament as rather the result of the power of a particular 
party than the fruit of legislative wisdom: ‘The Interlopen', so they called 
the New Com^y, ‘had prevailed by their offer of having the trade free 
and not on a jouiMtock;* but they were resolved by large equipments (if 
their sen^a vifould only second their endeavours) to frustrate the specula¬ 
tions of those op^nenu: Two East India Companies in England*, these 
their <wn words, could no more subsist without destroying one the other 
. “ regnant in the same kingdom: that now a 

wl battle wu to be fought between the Old and the New Company: and 
t^ two or three years must end this war, as the Old or the New must 
rve way; *«. being veterans, if their servanu abroad would do tbeir 
duty, they did not doubt of the victory; that if the world laughed at the 
pauu the two Companies took to ruin each other, they could not help it 
as they were on good ground and had a charter’.*’ 


The New Company also realised that it yet had much to win, and 
^at a fusion of interests with the Old Company was the best solution 
for class of merchant bourgeoisie. So it proposed a fusion, but 
iweived an evasive reply. Having no other course left to it, the New 
Company sent out presidents, factors, and clerks to India with 
orders to open bwiness at all places where the Old Company was 
riready established. But its untrained servants had little success in 
• hold upon the country. Moreover, 

in diplomacy the New Company met with its heaviest defeat. 
It has been described how Sir William Norris, whom the New 
Company sent as its ambassador to the Moghal Emperor Aurangxeb. 
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made ridlicuJouf his pncCcnsiam ^nd his ignonmee oi 

tbc Moglul Court minncta, and narrowly escaped de4lth while 
making P, r«cltctnent whidi resembled a flight] 

No doubt, on all sides the Old Company wa$ foiling the New, 
hut 3.1 niinouj cost to both. Thus, inccmal lenston within the Enehsh 
mcrdijuit bourgeoisie wis in no way serving the interests of the chua 
as A whole. Evidently, amalgamation wa; the only remedy for a 
state of affairs rapidly becoming intolerable. Both the companies 
realised it, but now the terms of the union hccame the struggle 
between the Old and the New. Iknh sides looked CO parliamentary 
influence to carry the day, and in the general deCtiOn of I71W^-01 
the din of the rival argumencs eclipsed all Questions of general politics. 
Characteristically, bribes flowed like the water of the Thames, and 
it has been said that the cigbteench-ccncitry system of borOUgh- 
mongering took shape from the eleciioneiering methods of the East 
India Companies. 

At length, in. ^702, the end was readied. By the lustrumcnt of 
Union of chat year the hnanclaJ Issues were readjusced, the Old 
Company received seven years’ grace in which to wind up Its affairs, 
and thereafter the two bodies were to merge into the Umted 
Company of of Engfand trading io the Eail Jndief. 

The tension between the haw and the moat vocal haut-noi 
mcrdiancs of En^and thus came to a satisfactory end, and che new[y 
organised East India Company began loTrepresenc more broadly che 
interests: of British Mcrdiant Capital. This is why Afars wrote ihout 
the East Indie Company 

“The true CDiufneQtciiieri't of the £ast Company cannot be dated 

ftoin a moce lejnoce epoch than th« year 1702, when the dUfcrcDt acdctLei, 
dajmiof the uanepply of the Eost India Trade, onEced tofechea In ene single 
company. T7]| then, the very exisEence cf the erigin^l East India Coaupany 
was repeatedly endangered, once jtispendcd for years under the pnotcetDrate 
of Cromwc]], and onee ihceaMned with utter dLssoEutlon by PafliasuMitary 
■ntafeiCTKc under the reign of William III. It was under the nseendenty oi 
chat Dutch Erinco when che Whigs became the fstmers u( the icvenoes nf 
the Bfidsh Empire, when the Bank of Englnnd sprang into fife, when the 
pantective syitem was fonnaEly establiihed in Engiand, and the EaLonce uf 
Powor in Europe was debnitcly settied, that the ntitteaee eE an East Lidia 
Company was reeognEsed by Parliament. That era oE apparent liberty was 
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in rcallcy the era of mooopolie*, not created by Royal Grants, as in the times 
of Elirabctfa and Charles I, but authorized by the sanedon of Parliament. 
This epoch in the histoey of England bears, in fact, an extreme likeneu to 
the epoch of Louis Phillippe in France, the old landed aristocracy having 
been defeated, and the bourgeoisie not being able to take its place except 
under the banner of moneyocracy or the ‘haute finance’. The East India 
Company excluded them from parliamenuty representation. In this, as well 
as ocher instances, we find the first decisive victory of the bourgeoisie over 
the feudal aristocracy, coinciding with the most prononneed reaction against 
the people, a phenomenon which bat driven mote than one popular wdeer, 
like Cobbett, to look for popular liberty rather in the past than in the future.” 

The East India Company of Britain is thus seen to have been bom 
at the be^ning of the seventeenth centtuy, by which time merchant 
capital in England and in Europe had dready passed beyond its 
initial progressive stage; and it is also teen that the final consolidation 
of the Company, effected by the amalgamation of its old and new 
variants at the beginning of the eighteenth century, coincided "with 
the most pronounced reaction against the people". Sudi was the 
character of the East India Company from the very beginning. 
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CHAPTER, ^ 

COMPANY AND ITS EUROPEAN RIVALS 

Besides monopoly tlic Home countryj one of ihe Otlwr basic 
niem^ndj of merdisiiit CapicaJ was ilian it tnixSC hlTt full sway in the 
country with wbidi trade was conducted. Although che ftnowrud 
British historian James Mill flCCOuntcd for this feature of mtrdilnt 
ppj«] by professlne ignorance of the science of policiCBl economy 
Lo thosO daysj he noted 

"During that age, the prindpica of public wcalch were ^ety iiUpcrEectly 
ucidentood, and liAidly any rradc was regarded as prchtAhle but that wtiLcb 
was endusivc. ^Hie diiferejit natianj which traded ro India, all traded by 
way of luoaopoly^ aad [Ik: sereral eatduiive CDtnpaaics treated tveiy 
prupoial for a ptrticipatiou in tbeir tiafEc, as a propoial for their mior Tn 
the same spirit, every nation whicfi obtained odotLtunee into any newly' 
CKpioted dmnncL of coiumerec etidcavoureJ tn o^telude from it all partkip- 
atone, and ronddered its own probib ai depending on the absence of aEL 
CO 01 petition/' 

India thus became the thearre of conOJot between four European 
Powcirs, via. Porcuguesc^ Dvcch, English and Frendi. Public Power 
in (hdr rcspeccive countries could serve the intercar of the uIbss in 
power, and so in their mother countTies the exclusive position of the 
fcspeciivc companies was nSBured by their mono-poly rights. But 
over them there was no SUpra-natfOnai powifr. Hence, they had to 
£ghc among chcmselvea In order to decide who would gain supreme 
control of the India Trade. Jungle Lav prevailed f the atronger in a 
contest between any two of them could dictate its own terms, otj 
if possible, cat up the other. 

Thus triangular contests developed in the seventeenth century 
Over the eastern trade; contests hetwCOn the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, che PortuguMc and the English, and the Dutch and the 
English, for they wer-e the three main European Powers in the East 


so 
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in that century. Although the Frcndi had ventured into the East in 
the same century, in the bcgitming they could not make much 
headway. Therefore, the conflict between the English and the 
French, which outrivalled all other rivalries of the European Powers 
in the ^t, could not fully emerge before the middle of the eighteenth 

century. ... 

A few other European nations were also interested in the eastern 
trade; but they were interested only in small-scale and ^ often 
"clandestine" trade, or they were not interested in India in particular, 
or they worked for British capital and thus did not represent any 
particular “national” interest other than that of the English Inter¬ 
lopers. Thus, the Danes came to India in 1616. But, not only 
“British capital played a large part in their operations", but “the 
Danes never had any pretensions to empire on a grand scale", and 
they were more engaged clandestinely in the private inland trade or 
otherwise.*'* A Swedish East India Company was also formed in 
1731, but its trade was confined almost exclusively to China. Then 
there was the Ostend Company, organised by the merchants of 
Flanders and formally Aartered in 1722; but it had a brief career in 
India. Moreover, as has been reported **•; 

"In the 1770's and 1780’$, Copenhagen, Ostend, and Lisbon became the 
centres of an Indian trade which was for the most part British in all but 
name.” 

Thus, besides the Portuguese and the DutA, who had gained 
access to Ac eastern trade prior to Ae English, the other mercantUe 
force that Ac English East India Company had to reAon with in 
its designs over India was the FrenA Company. In Ae following, 
therefore, Ae activities of the EngliA East India Company in 
relation to these three European rivals will be discussed in Ae order 
of Portuguese first, the DutA next, and lastly Ae FrenA. 

1. EngliA-Portuguese Rivalry 

Although Ac Portuguese arrived in India at the end of Ae fiftcenA 
century, their commercial “mission" did not begin before the 
beginning of Ae sixteenth century. The real foundation of Portu¬ 
guese Power in India was laid by Alfonso de Albuquerque, who “was 
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the first European siniCe Aleiiauder the Great who drumed of 
cst^blijhing an einp[r!: in India^ or rather lo Aiia^ governed from 
Europe"Arriving in India in 1503. as commander of a squadron^ 
he was appointed the Governor of Portuguese Affairs in. India in 
1309 because of hk satisfactory naval activities. In 1^10, he CApTuted 
the port of Goa from the i&jjjpyr Sultanate^ and this port still 
remains the most important possession of the Portuguese ip India, 
dame other ports also came into their hands^ as noted in the previous 
dtapwrK and in the Moghal Court also they consolidated their 
position. So the Dutch and the English cotnpanits. in order to gain 
"concessions;” from the Great Moghals for their trading activities in 
India, had to face this opposition. 

The Eorcuguese Influence however did not last long m India. From 
the beginning, the Indian rulers were not favourably disposed to 
them, although when Vasco da Gama had first anchored at Calieut 
In 149S he received a warm reteption from the local king and 
obtained permission to open trade relations, even though his 
presents to the king were SO insignificant that the courcicD laughed 
when he presented them to the king."^ The rapid, deterioration of 
the position of the Portuguese merchants in the eyes- of the Indian 
rulers was for several rtasonir Firstly, in order to establish ihcir 
supremacy in the easTcm seaS, they from the beginning started 
forcibly lO stop the merdiants of ocher nations (Arabs, for Kample) 
from Carrying on trade In India, using their strong naval force for 
this purpose. Secondly, their seal to make Christian converts was 
too Jtrong fon the Moslem imlrra and even for the rather more 
tolerant Hindu monarchs in the southern part of the subcontinent. 
Thus it appears that while they had the tame aim as. the other 
European representatives of merdiant capital as regards exclusive 
privileges', they were too hasty in executing their designs. And added 
to their piratical actions Oft the COast of India was fhdr proselytising 
sdgour which became a nuisance in India, as ill this respect also they 
did not proceed craftily like the English, The upshot was that the 
other European merdiatit cojupanics which arrived in India in the 
wake of the Fortugiicsc, namely the Dutdl and the Eft^lllh, could 
muster juppott from the Indian rulers and drive the Portuguese 
Out of the subcontinent. It is also true chat the discovery of Brazil 
drew their colonising activities in the ^CSt. 
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However, at the Initial stage of the English Company’s adventures 
in the eastern waters, the Portuguese were still a force to be rcAoned 
with. They had fortified positions on the west coast of India, and 
could draw support from a fairly strong clique in the Moghal Court. 
Also, as noted before, they professedly held mastery over the Cape 
foute to India, as an alternative to which in the previous century 
the English had to try in vain to find the north-west and the north¬ 
east passages to Intha. Although the Portuguese could not withhold 
this privilege any more from cither the Dutdi or the English, they 
were not willing to surrender their other exclusive privileges without 
serious opposition and stiff fights. 

Besides their fortifications on the coasts of India—cast and west— 
and Ceylon, the Portuguese were in control of the port of Aden 
at the entrance to the Red Sea, of Ormus in the Persian Gulf,^parw 
of Bengal where they possessed "factories”, and several places in the 
eastern islands. In the areas cast of India, the Portuguese were tackled 
mainly by the Dutch Company, but on the western coast of India 
the English Company had to encounter them, for the latter decided 
to open a "factory” at Surat as “in 1608, the factors at Banum and 
in the Moluccas reported that the cloths and ^ico« imported 
from the continent of India were in great request in the islands; and 
recommended the opening of a trade at Surat and Cambay a, ro 
supply them with those commodities, which might be exchanged, 
with extra-ordinary profit, for the spices and other productions of 
the islands” So, for the fint time in its life-history the ^st India 
Company attempted in 1608 to develop trade relations with Indi^ 

The English Company sent William Hawkins, who bringing his 
ship to Surat, which was then the main western port of the Moghal 
Empire, went to Agra—the Imperial Capital-to obuin permission 
from the Moghal Emperor Jahangir to open trade with the su^ 
continent. Patiently pursuing his plan for three years, Hawkins could 
p^g-jxitclc the Emperor to gntnt leave to trade at Surat, but as mc 
P ortuguese, who were strongly represented at Court by Jesuits, 
succeeded in obtaining the cancellation of this grant and the virtual 
expulsion of Hawkins in 1611”“’, the Company’s first bid for 
penetration into India‘ended in failure. There was also the point 
that "the unruly behaviour of British ship-wrecked sailors produced 
a bad impression and trade facilities were denied” 
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Tbc Coinpjkny^s next atEecnpC T^ai marc suCC«isfu]. Tills time its 
represcntativfiii Captain Best, Came vilK full pneparalioos, and in the 
clash iMtween h[s fleet nsf two vessels and the Portuguese squadron 
in 1615 at Swally, a placc not at a great, distance fram Surat, the 
Portuguese were defeated. The prestige of the English rose in the 
eyes of the Indian rukrj; as a resultj in January Best managed 
to receive an Imperial Firman (Royal Order} from the Emperor 
granting the English Company the permission to open trade at Suraij 
Ahmedabad, Cambaya and Goga. This was the beginning of the 
Company's relations with Irtdta, 

For reasons cxplaintd bcforCp the Company was of course not 
satished only with the permission to Open trade. 

'The Cumpajiy wanted a chaitcc nf ligHtt fmm the EdiperM hlrusElf wJudJ 
would place EagLisli commccce t>a a firm and endudos baslsr"'^'* 

So, in London, the brains behind the Company came to the 
conclusion; '^Tq efifeet this the Jesuit diplomats at the Court 
of Agra must be confronted by an English diplomat as clever aS 
themselves”™. The man chosen for the purpose was Sir Thpmaj 
Roe who arrived in January 1616 at the Mogbal Court carrying J 
letter from the King of England CO the Moghal Bmperor. 

Meanwhile, a Portuguese fleet had burnt "the towns of Baroadj 
and Goga; and a powerful armament arrived at Swally with the 
Portuguese Viceroy* in January 1614;; which flitaiicd the English; 
but WM defeated, with a loss of 350 mcn”^". Roe knew that the 
position of (be Portuguese in the East ww not as good as before 
and that they were aho facing serious oppewition from the Dutch. 
So, "if it Came to jl fight, he knew xhc Biltiflx could beat her 
armadas"; but "Roc did not want it to sorat m a fight”, W "that 
would annoy the Mughul and, moneOver,. cause sudi expenditure 
that the trade would pay no dividends for years” 

Roe was just the right type of diplomat that mcrdiant capital 
could select for England at a time when the Company was only 
making in-roads into India, With his cunning and guile he put the 
English In a better light m the Moghal Court than the Portuguese, 
secured a treaty from the Emperor stating the right of trading and 
establishing factories by. the English Company in any part of th* 
Moghal Empire, in whidi Surat. Bengal and Slrtd were particularly 
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named, and also did his best ro undermine the growing influence of 
the Dutdi. The following extracts from Mill’s "History of British 
India” gives an insight as to how Roe worked as a true representative 
of Briti^ merchant capital to oust the rivals from the field.*” 

"Besides his other services. Sir Thocnas bestowed advice upon the 
Companx. 'At my fine arrival', says he, ‘I understood a fort was very 
necessary; but experience teaches me we are refused it to our own advantage.* 
If the Emperoe would offer me ten, I would not accept one.' He ^en stat« 
his reasons: first, he adduces evidence diat it would be of no service to their 
trade: 'tccoodly, the charge’, he says, ‘is greater than the trade can bear; for 
to maintain a garrison will eat out your profit; a war and traffic are 
incompatible. By my consent you shall never engage yourselves but at «a, 
where you arc Uke to gain at often as to lose.** The Portuguetes, notwith- 
sunding their many rich residences, arc beggared by keeping of soldiers; a^ 
yet their garrisons arc but mean. They never made advantage of the Indies 
since they defended them: observe tWs welL It has also been the error of 
the Dutch, who seek plantadons here by the sword.*** They turn a wonderful 
stock; they prole in all places; they possess some of the best: yet their dead 
pays consume all the gain. Lrt this be received at a rule, that if you will 
profit, seek it at sea, and in quiet trade; for, without controversies, it it on 
error to affect garrisons and land wart in India. 

'It is not a number of ports, residences, and factories that will profit you. 
They will increase charge, but not recoropente it The convenicncy of one, 
with respect to your tails, and to the commodity of investments, and the well 
employing of your servants, is all you need.'... 

"The settling your traffic here will not need so much help at court as 
you suppose. A litde countenance and the discretion of your factors will, 

* This, of course, did not remain the consisteat principle of the Company when 
it had consolidated its positioa in India. 

•• One should note the clever tactic suggested by Roe which were diligently 
followed by the Company until it had come into a position to launds a ditw 
oeilaughi. The next chapter vrill show how this policy was useful while conquering 
Bengal, and later in this chapter also it will be teen how skilfully this stratagem 
was applied by the English in their fight with the French over India. 

One should note again that Roc knew that in the beginning what was more 
effective than the sword was the weapon of guile and flattery to please ^ Em^rM. 
and obtain the "coocesstons" necessary to consolidate first the position of the 
Company; later, they could take to arms and bring their design to a close as the 
role of the East India Company showed in the eighteenth century when India wu 
in confusioa with the disintegration of the Moghal Empire. This will be discussed 
in the next dsapter. 
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with easy ctarge, return you moat praftti but you luvit (liter your ttotic. Lm 
not your E«v«iiU dcceivo you; dothK i*»d, tcelhj flojekfiLlvor, ufo , 
wnimodlititE^ and will never drive this tradii you muit succour ic by 

cJiange.'., - . j - ■■ - a,*. 

Sir Tliornai tells the Coiopaoy that he u^is very indvatnous to joiuic (h* 
Dutdi. 'The Dutdi’, he sar/^, arrived oC Sutat fram the Red with 
some rt*Mvey and nfuthern coontioditjca. I have done my host to 
them; but could not tum dioiti out without Eurthcr danger. Yout camfort js, 
hero are goods enough for both. ... The lOch, 11th, and l2th, I spent to 
giving the prince* *dvicc that a Dutch rhip lay fefore Surat, and would 
noc dcclnre upon what dciign it cjupc, dll a fleet arrived; which was eipCcied 
uftdi the fifit fit of SHHon- This I ittipTovisd to fill their hcadi wi* icaJm*i« 
of the designr of dio Dutch, and the dangert that might adse from diem; 
which was well toVen; and, helag demanded, I gave my advice to P^^nt 
coming to a rupture with chcjUj and yee exclude theta the trade of ipdra. 

Such was the role the BruJsK Ambassador Roe played in ibeiMoghal 

Court vis-a-vlt the European rivals of the English Company-Roe 
was highly praised by wcll*krtOwn British ‘wri-itrs -as It-tf 
Hii role with regard to chc Moghals chcmwlv« vill be discuwcd m 
the ncKC ciiapter. 

In a seitjc however Roe's cmblSJ? was a fwlurc, fot he came not 
metrly CO open trade in various parti of India, but to obtain a 
"treaty betwoen Jebangir and King James", SO that the ^ghsn 
Company could eventually ask fm- support ^^f!m the Mognal* ^ 
drive their European rivals out df the mbeontinent, and un-rivalled 
it could pursue its designs over india. Yet, "ic was a satisfying 
compromise” India was SO rich in her commodities that the 
Engiish Company oOuld comfort iticlf that "hcK are |00ds enough 
for both”-the English and the Duidi. Mill commented on ^is 
asse-rtion of Ro* - "jf why *«k tc? turn thetp (the Dutch) oul^ - 
Evidently, here ky One of the eSMntial diAracterislies of mrrdianC 
capital, klowever, as the best cKcoutors of the aims of merdiant 
capital, the English Company knew when to come to a comprOffujc 
and when to take up arms. It woi iheecfori willing to mark rime. 

* Tbe prioce referred id wU prahally Khutram, wlia l*Kr bccamfl llie Empftet 
SKah JuliBii, ajid wlw ae that time luppwtfid the PartujWK facuDU la [he WogJiiL 

far luKaiiK, Clu.p[M 11 ia I^irt I of Pklip WsedrufP* "Tbc Men ^?lw- 
Rulol India; The FeoKidcn'', jDDudiaB &pc. LondoJi, t1l54. 
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The Portuguese, on the other hand, were exasperated. With their 
declining influence in India, they continued their offensive against 
the English who had in a short time established themselves securely 
at Surat and spread their influence in other parts of the subcontinent. 
In 1620, a Portuguese fleet blockaded two of the Company’s ships 
which were sailing from Surat to Persia. The English ships returned 
to Surat for reinforcement, and then attacked the Portugtiese. The 
battle, however, ended without a decision, and the Portuguese 
returned to Ormus, their stronghold in the Persian Gulf. Then 
followed a tough struggle between the English and the Portuguese, in 
which the English were ultimately victorious. With its usual 
consumate skill, the English Company did not rest concent with 
that victory: it made the best use of the vantage point it had gained 
to crush Portuguese might In the Orient. The victory had enhanced 
the prestige of the English in Persian eyes; the Persians also were not 
favourably disposed to the Portuguese for their overbearing activities 
on the Persian coast and their seizure of Ormus in their days of 
greatest prosperity in eastern seas. So, upon mutual agreement, the 
English and the Persians jointly attacked the Portuguese on the island 
of Ormus, the Persians supolying the land force and the English the 
navy. On the 22nd of April, 16£2, the Portuguese surrendered their 
possession, and, "For this service the English received part of the 
plunder of Ormus, and a grant of half the customs at the port of 
Gombroon; which became their principal station in the Persian 

Guir>». 

Since then the Portuguese could not hold for long to their previous 
power over the eastern seas. In rapid succession they lost all their 
possessions in India, with the exception of Goa, Diu and Daman 
which they still retain. Notable parts of the Portuguese possessions 
in this region, their {ft-operty and fortifications on the eastern coast 
of India and in Ceylon were, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, taken away by the Dutch; now, in 1662, Bombay went to 
King Charles 11 of England as dowry for marrying a Portuguese 
princess, Salsette and Bassein were captured by the Maratha Power of 
India in 1793, and Hugh was taken over during the rule of the 
Moghals much earlier, and both finally came in the hands of the 
British along with the Dutch possessions in India. 

Officially, the capitulation of the Portuguese In India began from 
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1630, when by the Madrid Treaiy. brntiJititj between the English 
and thfl Porcuguese came to an end. Four years laicr, Methold, tte 
President of the English facTory at Surat signed a convention with 
the Portuguese Viceroy ftt Goa, whidi “ Actually guaranteed coru- 
mercial mcer-.relauons" between the two nations in India” '*’. Finaliy, 
by tlie treaty of July 165-4, Portugal fully accepted the rights of 
English to the eastern trade, and the treaty of 1-661 enjoined the 
English to support the Ponuguesc in their actions against the Dutdi 
in India. Thus, having beaten down the previous foe, the crafty 
English could now use him to Crush the Other formidable European 
rival in India in the seventeenth century. 

Because the Portuguese could not play the game weU, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century “the English were nO longer 
faced with bitter commcnciaf rivalry from the Portuguese in IndiA, 
who came to be too degenerate id pursue any consisicnt: policy, 
though individual Portuguese traders occasionally obstructed the 
collection of investmoiitJ by the English In their factories in the 
eighteenth century”'**. It should however be said in the end chai in 
their dnss character the Portugutfi mercantile bourgeoisie were no 
better andnO wOrSt than their English or Dutdi ColleagUCi, although 
from both the latter quarters consEsient attempts were made to 
paint them as ihc villain of the piece. To quote Mill who could 
maintain some sober ludgament in this matter^”; 

"The PariugucEC folliowed their metefaandLie as thcJi chief oKupauoa, hut 
like the Bttglish and Dutch of the Hame pedud, had do objediaa to plunder, 
when it fdl ia dteir w^jr,'' 

2. English^Dutck Rivalry 

It will be remembered that One of the immcdiaie reasons whidl 
facilitated the receipt of lhc Royal Charter by the English Company 
V« that by monopohsirtg the pcpper-iradc from the East the XJUTch 
had sharply increased its price in 1600. Following the dictates of 
their principies, the English Company therefore first ventured into 
the Spice Jslanda in the eastern sen. Probably in the beginning the 
Company also apprehended more serlous resistance to its ^^trade 
mission” from the Portuguese, who were longer established in. the 
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eastern trade and had their headquarters at Goa on the west coast of 
India, than from the newcomer Dutch who were making^ in-roadi 
into the Spice Islands by ousting the Portuguese from their posses¬ 
sion there. In this process the Dutch were helped by the local in¬ 
habitants, for, like in India, in the Far East also the Porwgucse had 
made themselves very disagreeable to the people by their too hasty 
actioru. And now the English wanted to take a share in the spoils 
which the Dutch were going to monopolise. 

Although newly-arrived in the field, the Dutch were a much 
stronger rival to the English than the Portuguese. In those days: 

"The augmentation of capital was rapid, in Holland, beyond what hat 
often been witnessed in any other part of the globe. A proportional share 
of this capittd naturally found its way into the channel of the India trade, 
and gave both extent and vigour to the enterprises of the nation in the East; 
while the English, whose country, oppressed by misgovemment, or scourged 
with civil war, afforded little capital to extend its trade, or means to afford 
it protection, found dtcmselves unequal competitors with a people so 
favourably situated as the Dutch."*** 

The English, however, had made their position sufficiently felt 
by their connection with Sumatra and Java, to have "their full 
share in the article of pepper; but were excluded from cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and all the finer spices” Naturally, the Company 
could not remain satisfied with only that much of a share! Pepper 
was produced in so great quantities in the East that it (x>uld not be 
a subject of monopoly. Hence, it was the finer spices that the English 
Company was after. But, the Dutch "who were governed by the 
same prejudices (0 « their contemporaries,... beheld, with great 
impatience, the attempu of the English to share with them in the 
spice trade”‘**. According to the English version, the agents of the 
English Company who were despatched from Bantam to Amboyna, 
Banda, and other islands, "fired the jealousy and cupidity of the 
Dutch”*”. This endeavour of the English could not therefore pro¬ 
duce any tangible result; the Company was driven out from all 
places in the Spice Islands where the Dutch had solidly established 
themselves after first throwing out the Portuguese. Evidently, the 
Dutch at that time had the upper hand. Their naval supremacy, and 
"the negotiation of twenty-one yean’ truce between Spain and 
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Holland in 1^9, ty fnccLriK thutl from ihc danger of war in Europe 
and somje rtairictiO'ns 5n the Spice lalartdSK encouraged the Duldi 
to oppose Engliih. trade in the Ea$t JhdJea more vigorously than 
before”^**, 

Yetj the English Company could not give up its giliding principle. 
Characteristic of merdiam: capital's demand for "trade” without 
rivals and for trading in whatever goods they could acquire M long as 
the profit-margin was highj the agents of the English Company 
reported to London in 1617^*^: 

"That SaraJ wae the place At which the clotht of ladla tfluld b«t be obtain¬ 
ed, though nothing «rald there be diapoifid oJ in retain, eucCpt CldAi goodi, 
tpiccs, oad money: ITiat large qiiandtiet of Indian wove good* mijdit be 
sold, and gold, cRmrihnjf, and bcojaimii obtained, at the two factories of 
Adieea and Tekoo, oa the isluivd of Sumatra; That B-Mitnifl afFurded a stLlJ 
larger demand for the wove goods of India, and juppliod pepper fot the 
European marhet: That Jiicaira, Jaitibcei nnd PoLanLa, agreed with the two 
tufcncf place* in the artideJ bnth of dcjuand and supply, diough both on A 
smaller senLo: That Siam might affurd a Eargc vent for similnC commodities, 
and would yield gold, atlverj and deer-skint for the Japan mmhet; That 
Engliali eloth, lead, tteer-skins, EiLkt, aud oeher fioodi, might be disposed oi 
At Japaa for silver, copper, and iron, thcnif^ hitlicitn want of skill had 
r-cTvdensd the adventures to that kingdom unprofitable: That, on tlie island 
of Borneo^ diomcwids. bcaoor stones, And gold, might be obeained at Succa- 
dania, notwidutAndia^ the mischief occwicned by the igporarec of ibe first 
fnetoK; bat fiom Banjarmaitio, where the same articia were found, it would 
be fletp^pent, on account of the tscacherouE eharader (I) of the aanves. to 
withdraw the factory: That the best riM in India could be bouRhlj eod the 
wove goods of India tptd, at Macassar: And that at Banda the fame goods 
cpuld be taldj and nufmeg;! end mace pioaired, even to a largo amount, 
if die obstruction of European- rivals were removedi" 

Thus, while the CompACiy hlid by then tSCftblsjhed iw pri-ncipa! 
stations ul Sunc and Bantam, itt immediate oCCupAtioJi w*s tu 
remove the “obsirucciofi of European rivals”, namely of the Portu¬ 
guese in the west coast of Lidia (which they did iu«cs«vcly at 
described above) and of the Dutch in the cjgicrn seas. 

ITie lacier was not AH easy lask. Having been unable to establish 
ihcmselves anywhere in the Spl« Islands where the Duith had 
already moved In, ihf English Compiny diosc Macassar, "of whid> 
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the produce wa* only rice, but which might serve as a magazine for 
spices collected from the neighbouring islands"***. But the British 
fortresses in the small islands of PuUroon and Rosengin, although 
they contained no Dutch settlemenu, were not viewed amicably 
by the Dutch. So the Dutch, “after having in vain endeavoured to 
expel their rivals from these strongholds, seized two of their vessels, 
announcing their determination not to release them till England 
should have withdrawn her pretensions to the trade of the Spice 
Islands”**’. This led to the outbreak of hostilities between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Dutch, which, though it affected both, was "particularly 
disastrous to our countrymen (the English)”***. Moreover, since as 
representatives of merchant capital both the companies had the 
same governing principles, the English Company crould not make 
out a good case in its favour; the Dutch, on the other hand, could 
demand “justice” from the King of England himself! Mill noted**®: 

“The proceedings of the Dutch, though regarded by the English at in the 
highest ^grec unjust and rapacious, were founded on pretensions, not in¬ 
ferior to those on which the English Company endeavoured to convert claims 
into rights; and on pretensions which it is clear, at any rate, that the Dutch 
themselves regarded as valid and equitsd>Ie; since they presented them to 
the English monarch, as the ground of complaint against hit tubjectt, and of 
a demand for hit interference to prevent Ae recurrence of similar injuries. 
In a memorial to James, in 1618, the Dutdi Company set forth, that, at their 
osra cost and hazard, they had expelled the Portuguese from the Spice 
Islands, and had establish^ a treaty with the natives, on the express con¬ 
dition of affording the nattves protecdoo against the Portuguese, and 
enjoying the exclusive advantage of their ttsuic; that the agents of the English 
Company, however, had interfered with those well-established rights, and 
had not only endeavoured to trade with the nadves, but to indte them against 
the Dutch." 

Inter-change of hostilities between the English and the Dutch 
Companies, spiced with intrigues, went on for some time, in which 
the English faced the worse situation. The Dutch began to buy up 
pepper at a price which the English Company could not afford, and 
in 1619 by means of their superior naval force the former inter¬ 
cepted four English ships near the Isles of Tekoo. As the balance 
of forces were at that time, the English had to come to temu 
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wiik the Ehudij and SO A H'caiy concluded Ln London on the 
IZth July 1615, iiocDrdmg TO Thi<±i ihc EoglUh Company _was 
allowed half the trade in pepper and one-third, of the finer spicn- 
Thc English were also allowed t» trade freeJy "at Pullicate, on the 
Coromandel coast, on paying half the cspftnse of the garrison^, and 
the treaty inoluded “arrangcmcilts for mutual pioht and defence , 
and "mutual amnesty, and i mucual restitution of ship* and pro¬ 
perty””'’. Thus, the English and the Dntdi "agreed to become, as 
it were, copartners in the Indian traffic”'*'. 

Naturally, sudt oo-parinership could not run for long, aa it 
affected the very basis of the role of mcrcfiatlt capital. Ouillng of 
one from the field of "busimSi'^ evidently reinalncd the historical 
course for the other. And. in this case, the Dutdi being superior in 
strength, they took the offensive, In 1623, Htlongwicli nine Japanese 
and one Portuguese sailor, they put ten Engliihmeri to the rack and 
later eKCCurcd them the pica of conspiracy agslnsc their posstS- 
ajons in the East Indies. Itl virtuous indignation the English Com’ 
party stirred up the people of England against Judi a barbarous act, 
although ai Mill commented, sudt actions were aUo not unknown 
cither Irt England or lo the Company’s possessions in the East where 
until "they were encrusted with ttic powers of martial law, having nC 
power to puni^ capitally any huc pirates, they made it a rule to 
whip to death, or starve to death, those of whom chey wished to gee 
rid”'*“. In other words, both wer* equally rcpreseniiTivcs of 
merdbane capital, and neither the English Company nor the Dutdi 
Company were better cr worse than cadi other. But now the Eng¬ 
lish Company wanted to make the best of the situation and utilise 
the English people for its own end, So, the Difectori of the ^mpany 
even went to the length of ordertfig the painting of a picture "In 
whieh their countrymen weire represented expiring upon the radt> 
with ihc most shocking expression? of horror and agony in their 
countenance and lUclludcs, and the most frighTful instrument) of 
torture applied to their bodies”Their propaganda had somc 
effect; the people pressed on the British Government TO rccaUatei 
and, fearing sever; retaliation, the Ehitdi Government and the 
Dutch Company retreated a little from their uncompromising posi¬ 
tion, although the I>utch Company did not surrender ilS principle 
of remaining superior in the cistern seas. The Dutch agreed "to 
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permit the English to retire from the Dutch settlements without 
paying any duties”’*^, which, in lieu of any better solution, the 
English Company was forced to accept. 

While the English could only hope to reuliate at a later date, the 
Dutch, remaining the superior of the two, took the ofiensivc again. 
In 1653—S4, the English Company suspended iu trade at Surat, when 
a large fleet of Dutch ships appeared near Swally. Three of the 
English Company’s ships were taken by the Dutch In the Gulf of 
Persia, and one was destroyed, and "the whole of the coasting trade 
of the English, consisting of the interchange of gcx>ds from one of 
their stations to another, became, under the naval superiority of the 
Dutch, so hazardous, as to be nearly suspended; and at Bantam, 
trafhe seems to have been rendered wholly impracticable’’**®. The 
Dutch had by then thrown out the Portuguese from Malacca (1640), 
and had become "complete masters of the Eastern Islands’’***. 

Moreover, after having totally removed the Portuguese from East 
Indies, in 1644, "the Dutch followed the example of the English in 
forming a convention with the Portuguese at Goa’’, and “though 
it is not pretended that in this any partiality was shown to the Dutdi, 
or any privilege granted to them which was withheld from the Eng¬ 
lish, the Company found themselves, as usual, unable to sustain 
competition, and complained of this convention as an additional 
source of misfortune’’**^. While the role of merchant capital was 
thus again illusuated from one aspect, its another aspect was brought 
to light as an apparent paradox, when, although the Dutch East India 
Company was fighting tooth and nail with the English East India 
Company for permanent supremacy over eastern trade, “the 
merchants of Amsterdam, having heard that the Lord Protector 
would dissolve the East India Company at London, and declare the 
navigation and commerce to the Indies to be free and open, were 
greatly alarmed; considering such a measure as ruinous to their own 
East India Company’’***. Here one hears the voice of Merchant 
Capital, in contradistinction to the internal quarrels, against the 
cunailment of its basic demand for monopoly rights. The Dutch 
merdiant bourgeoisie knew that abolition of monopoly rights for 
their English contemporaries would not only intensify competition 
between the two, as the previously have-not merchants of England 
would also take to eastern trade, but the social and political atmo- 
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sphere ’would bn produced by auttfi » irctsure in. Englaud 

WDulid not be favourable to thcLr Own position in Holland. 

The English Conjp;iny, however, «K>n resumsd jrs monopoly 
rightSj as described! before; and fiorn about thiE time the BiigLish 
began to supersede the Dutdi. Gradually the jituetlcn improved for 
the British. In 1&6S, after the Dutdt "War of 1654. tht EngISsK Com¬ 
pany obtained from the Dutidi £5^615 os compensation for the 
massaerv of Amboyna in ^62^^ as wcfl as the island of Polari>an. 
The latter the Eogllsh ceded badt to the Duidt by the treaty of 
Breda. It ii worthy of note that while it Is true ihai the iimOunt 
received as compensation was ntueb less than what the English 
Company had demanded from the Dutdi Company, os Mill 
eommcntcd“°i 

"The Eni^sh Cacipanyj. who have ncrer f«>uec] theuselvn at a lost [q 
make cnit heavy claim for ■cumpcjisadon, wEictbec it wa? their own Bftvcra- 
meot, or of a fctcisui with which they Jtod to deal. Etated their dama^, 
luccrtniurd hy a seocr ai accounn. from the year Idll to tbe year 1^52, 
at the v»rt amount of 1. 15i." 

This was but only one of the many insejnees of ihc Company’s 
honesty in dealing wdtbi others. 

HoEiilities, however, siill went on between the Engiish and the 
Ducdi eompanics, but now tlic power of the latter WAS broken. 
During ihc years 1672-74, the Durdt frequently obstructed the 
communications of tbc English Company bctWiicn Surat and the 
new Engiisb settlement of Bombay. They also Captured three BnglLda 
vessels in ihc Bay of Bengal. But Anglo-Dutdi rivalry did! Hot pro¬ 
duce any profound effect on India, because, while the EHicdi h.td 
the power to retain ihtit rights over the BoEtern Blands (where they 
developed their coloiual empire), they were no longer in a position 
to make -an attempt to drive the English from the Indian iub- 
conclnent. 

The English Company, on the Other hand, while it could do little 
in the Duidl possessions in the eastern seas, now took the offensive 
to drive the Dutth from Indian soil. It ’will he remembered that to 
deal finally with the DutcJi, the English Company had entered, into 
a treaty with its former rivals —the Portuguese—for stetion agaicut 
the Dutch in India. This was necessary', for, as noted bcfarc, although 
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che Dutch had always paid more attention in the Far Eastern areas, 
their position in India was also not of little importance. Notable 
among their factories in India were those at Pulicac (1610), Surat 
(1616), Chinsura (1653), Cassimbazar, Baranagore, Patna, Balasore, 
Negapaiam (1659) and Codxin (1663). Now it was the turn of the 
English Company to drive the Dutch from these possessions and 
from their trade. This, in course of rime, the Engli^ brought to a 
successful concltision, so that with the defeat of the Dutch in the 
battle of Bcdara (Bidcrra) in 1759, Dutch opposition to the growth 
of English influence in India collapsed completely. 

After this date the Dutch Company in India began to limit itself 
more to the “country trade" only, and the officers of the company 
interested themselves in making private fortunes in collaboration 
with officers of the English Company'Whatever conflict remained 
between the two companies in Inclia were henceforth resolved in 
favour of the English. Thus, in 1759, although “the Dutch were not 
then at war with England", they, “being excited to cupidity by the 
lofty reporu of the ridi harvest lately reaped by the English in 
Bengal, possibly aimed at no more than a share of the same 
advantages, or to balancre before its irresistible ascendency che in¬ 
creasing power of their rivals”, and fitted out a fleet at Batavia 
destined for Bengal.*^^ But now the virtuous English had no more 
scruple than the Dutch previously had when they attacked the latter's 
fleet although they were not at war, and after reducing them to sub¬ 
mission Clive was quick to close “the irregularity of his interference” 
by accepting compensation from the Dutch factors at Chinsurah 
(near Calcutta).*** 

In the same way, the English Company did not wish that the 
Dutch “should enjoy the advantage of retaining” their possessions 
of the seaport town of Nagore and its dependencies which they had 
received “in assignment for the money whidt they had lent to the 
Raja of Tanjore”; so, a war was declared, and since the Dutch “were 
not in a condition to make effectual resistance”, they “made a solemn 
protest against the injustice” and “prudently retired” in 1773.*** 
The Dutch settlement of Negapatam, which was their principal 
settlement on the Coromandel coast, along with the whole of the 
Dutch possessions on the coast, and Trincomalle — “a celebrated 
Dutch settlement on the island of Ceylon” —were occupied by the 
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English in 1782.'** Findly, in 1795, the English expelled Dutch 
Power from India, as well os removing it from its strategic hold on 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mill wrote on the occasion'**: 

"Though, hr the compound oppocitioo of the Supreme Government, and 
of the powerful class of individuals whose profit depended upon the mis- 
govemment of the country, no reform could be introduced, the war, which 
the progress of the French revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided 
for the Governor a sort of triumph, to which the enemies of reform, that is, 
of mankind, have seldom any obiection. In 1795, an armament was fitted 
out at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majaty’s fleet under 
Admiral Ranier, completely reduced the settlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, 
Malacca, Banda, and Amboyna, without any incident of sufficient im- 
potunce to requite a particular description. Their possesrions on the 
Peninsula were likewise subdued; Codun, after a great resistance. And their 
grand settlement at the Cape of Good Hope fell into the hands of the 
English, the same year." 


3. English-French Rivalry 

While the English found a tougher rival in the Dutch than in the 
Portuguese, the French outrivalled both. Both the Powers, the Eng¬ 
lish and the French, fought their utmost in the eighteenth century to 
obtain, in the end, India—"the jewel of the East” —as booty. 

Why was the Anglo-French rivalry so many times more virulent 
than the Anglo-Portuguese or the Anglo-Dutch rivalries? The reason 
appears to lie in the fact that in the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when the Portuguese and the English fought most seriously over 
India, the Moghal Power was strong and so it could resist any aggres¬ 
sive move of a foreign power. Hence, the rival merchant powers 
could only snipe at each other's trading advantages, while main¬ 
taining the facade of renuining “peaceful traders" to the Moghal 
Emperor and his vassals and pleasing them with flattery, presents 
and guile. In later years also, even though the Moghal Power had 
begun to disintegrate from the beginning of the eigtheenth century, 
it was yet strong enough to punish any impudence on the part of 
foreign merchants; so the Anglo-Dutch rivalry, reaching its climax 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, could also not come 
completely out in the open, although it was more virulent than the 
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Anglo-Portuguese rivalry. The Anglo-French rivalry, however, took 
place mainly after the fourth decade of the eighteenth century, when 
after the cieath of the Moghal Emperor Aurangzeb In 1707 the 
disintegration of the Moghal Empire could not pass unnoticed even 
by a superficial observer. So, a serious contest with a view to control 
India for the supreme "trading** advantages of one company at the 
expense of others, by means of subdueing the power of the Indian 
rulers and using this power to the favour of one company only, 
a contest which could not unfold itself in the previous phase of 
"commercial enterprises” of the European merchant bourgeoisie in 
India, now came out very openly. 

Neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch could avail themselves of 
this wonderful situation, as their powers were already broken. The 
English Company, therefore, found iuelf without any serioiu rival 
in India except the French. And the fight which ensued between them 
after the fourth decade of the eighteenth century was quite naked as 
regards the ultimate objective of merchant capital. Since this rivalry 
not only manifested itself with the utmost virulence, but also 
unfolded quite openly the pervading ambition of the representatives 
of merchant capital to usurp political power over India for their 
toul exploiution, and simuluneously exhibited the shrewd policy 
of utilising, not always honestly or in a "gentlemanly way**, the 
local conflicts and disunity between the Indian Powers to further 
their own ends, this phase in the life of the Company should be 
treated in a little greater detail. 

Although the "desire for eastern traffic displayed itself at a very 
early date among the French**, they were the last of the European 
Powers to compete with other European merchant companies for 
commercial and territorial gains in the East. At the initiative of 
Colbert, the finance-minister of France, the Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales was formed in 1664, as a part of the Minister*s plan to 
augment France*s financial and commercial opulence. The Directors 
of the English Company naturally did not view this new rival 
amicably, but "the subservience of the English government to that 
of France was already so apparent, as to make them afraid of disputes 
in which they were likely to have their own rulers against them” ***. 
So, the English Company had to be content for the time being to 
describe the French merchants in India as "Dutch pirates”, and by 
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Instructing their agents In India “to afford these rivab no aid or 
protection, but to behave towards them with circumspection and 
delict^" *•’. In India, the agents of the English Company abided by 
the wishes and instructions of their masters in London, while the 
6rsi French factory was established at Surat in 1668, the place where 
the principal station of the English Company in India was situated. 

In the beginning, however, the English Company had not much 
to fear from its French contemporary, for, although the arrival “of 
a French fleet of twelve ships, and a sto^ computed at 130,000/.“ had 
embarrased the Company officials at Surat, and “the inconsiderate 
purchases and sales of the French reduced the price of European 
goods, and raised that of India”, yet, “these adventurers exihibited 
so little of the spirit and knowledge of commerce, as convinced the 
Company’s agents that they would not prove formidable rivals” 

In short, in the beginning, the French mercantile bourgeoisie failed in 
one of the basic principles of merchant capital, namely, to buy cheap 
and sell dear, so that their fundamental misuke, the English 
Company concluded, would remove them from the 6eld. 

But, because of a mistake committed by the English Company 
at about this time, the French Company could spread its influence 
in India at this initial stage, in spite of the serious error it had 
committed. Prematurely the English Company took up arms to 
usurp poh'tical power, and thus fully to establish the control of 
English merchant capital over India. But, as will be described in 
the next diapter, although the Moghal Empire had by then begun 
to disintegrate, it still had power enough to retaliate strongly and 
bring the English Company to submission. The Moghal Emperor 
Aurangzeb issued orders “to expel the English from his dominions”, 
and this “exposed the Company's establishments to ruin in every 
part of India” **•. By the attadc of the Moghal Power on the English 
Company, “the factory at Surat was seized; the island of Bombay 
was attacked by the fleet of the Siddees; the greater part of it was 
taken, and the governor besieged in the town and castle. ... the 
factory at Masulipatam was seized; as was also that at Vizagapatam, 
where the Company’s agent and several of their servants were 
slain” ••*. The Company was reduced to abject submission, and 
appealed for restoration of iu propenies in India. Since the stoppage 
of English trade also meant a serious reduction in income to the 
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Moghal Tretsury, the Emperor after putting a stop to the 
Company’s ambition for political power was not avene to coming 
to a settlement. The properties of the English Company were there¬ 
fore restored, “but the Interruption and delay sustained by the 
Company made them pay dearly for their premature ambition, 
and for the imreasonable Insolence, or the Imprudence of their 
servants’* The situation was of course favourable to the Frendi 
Company, and so "during these contests, the Frendi found an inter¬ 
val in which they improved their footing’’*•*. They had already 
penetrated Into India to a far extent, having established a factory 
at Masulipatam In 1669, building on a modest scale the town of 
Pondicherry, near the British settlement at Madras, in 1673, and 
receiving a site near Calcutta in 1674 from the Nawab of Bengal, 
where now, during 1690-92, they built the town of Chandemagore, 
and at Pondicherry they erected fortificadons. 

In the seventeenth century, however, the French were more or 
less in the background. Their rivalry with the Dutch over India (the 
latter discretely supported by the ^glish)*** affected their position 
adversely. Pondicherry was captured by the Dutch in 1693, and 
although it was handed back to the French by the treaty of Ryswick 
and the latter then fordfied it as noted above, in other places the 
influence of the French Company was on the decline. The upshot 
was that by the beginning of the eighteenth century the factories 
of the French Company at Bantam, Surat and Masulipatam were 
abandoned, and its resources were pracrtically exhausted. Till 1720, 
it passed through very bad days, even selling its licences to others. 

In 1720, however, the French mercantile bourgeoisie revived-their 
Interest in India and reconstituted themselves In a new company, 
endtled “The Perpetual Company of the Indies’*. In 1721, they* 
occupied Mauritius, which was a very disdnet gain to the French as 
enhancing their naval power and thus making them a formidable 
enemy to English designs over India, for, as noted before, supremacy 
over the sea had a very signlfic:ant bearing on the fulhlment of the 
cherished wish of the merchant capitalists of all European nations 
Enally to bring the governments.and the people of the countries 
they “traded’’ with into submission. Moreover, in 1725, the French 
established themselves at Mahe on the Malabar coast, and in 1739 
at Karikal. Anglo-French rivalry was thus resumed, and it was not 
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finally resolved until in all essentials the Fremh were eliminated 
from India as a result of the cleverer moves of the English Company 
and because of the Seven Years’ War in which, along with North 
America, India was the stake between the contending bourgeolhe 
of England and France, and in which again the English bourgeoisie 
played a cleverer role. 

The Anglo-French rivalry, now revived in India, emerged in full- 
scale armed conflict when the wan of Frederick II found the English 
and the French opposed to each other in the battlefields of Europe, 
Asia and America for well-nigh twenty years, from 1744 to 1763. 
Henceforth, the French and the English <x>mpanies made open 
alliance with the Indian princes and their underlings, besieged each 
other's conunercial settlements, and evinced in the East those bitter 
jealousies which divided them in the West. The upshot was that 
the English mercantile bourgeoisie were able to get rid of their last 
European rival in India, for, of the two, only the English could 
grasp the situation better both in India and elsewhere. 

When in 1744 the English and the French Governments came to 
mutual declarations of war, technically it placed the English and the 
French cx>mpanies in a state of war in Inclia. The French Company, 
however, wanted to avoid the spread of Anglo-French tension on 
Indian soil, and so requested the English Company to maintain strict 
neutrality. But the English Company, while professing to avoid 
hostilities, declined to accept the proposal, evidently because it was 
encouraged to take up the contest in India to further its own eneb. 
Hostilities therefore soon began with the capture of French ships 
by the English of! the south-eastern coast of India. The French at 
that time had no fleet in Indian waters, but they were in possession 
of Mauritius on the Indian Ocean. So, a squadron soon arrived from 
the French colony of Mauritius, and the First Carnatic War began. 

The French b^ieged Madras both by land and sea, and within 
a week the English surrendered Madras to the French. The English 
appealed to the Nawab of the Carnatic, and the Nawab Anwar-ud- 
din, true to his role of protector, asked the French Governor of 
Pondicherry, Duplcix, to raise the siege of Madras. The French did 
not pay any heed to his orders, just as previously the English did 
not respect the Nawab’s authority when it suited them and had 
attacked the French ships contrary to hit wishes. As noted above. 
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this was the reason for the outbreak of hostilities in India between 
the two Powen, but there was no reason why the English should 
recall that. 

With the Nawab the situation was now different. Since he did 
not possess any navy, like all other kings and Nawabs of India at 
that time (including the Moghals), he could not have interfered 
previoudy when the English started fighting in his territory. But it 
was a different matter in the case of warfare on land, and he was 
determined to establish his sovereignty before the foreign merchants. 
So, he sent an army against the French troops besieging Madras in 
order to stop fights between the foreign merchant companies in his 
kingdom. But, although the Nawab’s army was much bigger than 
that of the French, the latter was much better equipped. The French 
“utonished them beyond measure by the rapidity of their artillery; 
with a numerical force which bore no proportion to the enemy, 
gained over them a decisive victory" 

The English, however, managed to retake Madras by means of a 
large ^uadron sent from England in 1748, and now they in their 
turn sieged the French settlement of Pondicherry. But Iwfore the 
final outcome of this warfare between the two companies in India, 
the war in Europe was concluded by the Treaty of Aix-la-ChapcIIe 
(1748), and under the terms of the treaty, Madras was restored to 
the English. 

The Fim ^rnatic War revealed two imporunt features of the 
Indian situation in those days. Firstly, supremacy in naval power 
was a deciding factor in the Anglo-French hostilities in which the 
Indian Powers could not have any say at all, for all of them lacked 
navies; secondly, while in small numbers, the European troops could 
possibly out-class larger Indian armies at this time, because of the 
up-to-date^ military equipment of the former and possibly also their 
discipline, since with the disintegration of the Moghal Empire 
discipline and the fighting quality of the local troops under minor 
vassals could not be enhanced, as previously, by the arrival of 
superior military leaders and their troops from the centre when 
occasion demanded. 

These two lessons could now be made use of by the English and 
the French companies, for, as will be described in the next chapter, 
in those days of political unrest in India when the Moghal Power 
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wa 5 crumbling to pieces, the time bad become ripe for either of the 
two companies to ask for all possible ''concessions" from the Indian 
rulers and, failing them, to usurp political power in order to ensure 
that only their wishes and demands were honoured. 

It is generally said that the French, under the leadership of 
Dupleix who in 1742 was vested with supreme command over the 
French settlements in India, took the first initiative in territorial 
acquisition, while the "peaceful” English were forced to take up 
arms in the end — only to defend their "trading interests”, and thus 
by a series of accidents and good luck they became the masters of 
India. But there can be no room for doubt that, whoever might have 
taken the first initiative in the matter, the policy itself, that is, 
political control over India, was inseparably linked with the full 
flowering of merdiant capital in this “trading” country. 

At the latest in the 1680's, if not earlier, the activities of the 
English Company had left no shadow of doubt that they had come 
to the logic^ conclusion that ultimately “concessions” for their 
commercial pursuits in India would have to be obtained at the point 
of sword. It is not necessary to elaborate the point any further that 
this ^as in the nature of merchant capital, as opposed to its being 
* the product of brain-wave of an individual person, however talented 
he might have been. If the fundamental motto is to buy cheap and 
sell dear, "concessions” are indispensable; and such "concessions” 
can be obtained to the fullest extent only when the commercial body 
has also got political power over the country with which commerce 
is undertaken, and can thus uncompromisingly dictate its terms to 
the local inhabitants. Indeed, that it had become the cardinal policy 
of the English Company in the seventeenth century when the 
officials of the Company were witnessing the break-up of the Moghal 
Emphe and reporting the same to their Directors In London, became 
completely clear in 1689 when the Directors in their instructions to 
the agents of the Company in India wrote as follows *•*: 

"The increase of our revenue Is the subfoct of our care, as much as our 
trade:-*tis that must mainuin our force, when twenty accidents may 
interrupt our trade; 'ds that must make us a nation in India; - without that 
we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by his Majesty’s royal 
charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks it their interest to 
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prevent u(;-uid upon this account it it that the vrue Dutch, in all thdr 
geocftl advicca vrhidi we have teen, write ten paragtaphi concerning thdr 
govemnent, thdr dvil and military policy, warfare, and the increate of 
thdr revenue, for one paragraph they write concerning trade."* 

Mill commented on this as follows ***: 

"It thus appears at how early a period, when trade and sovereignty were 
blended, the trade, as was abundantly natural, became an object of contempt, 
and by necessary contequence, a subject of neglect. A uade, the tubject of 
neglect, it of course a trade without profit." 

Wilson further commented on 

‘The anxiety of the Directors to maintain a trade 'without profit', would 
be somewhat inexplicable, if it was true, but the injudes to which that trade 
had been exposed from European competition and native exacdons, had 
sufficiendy proved chat it could not be carded on without the means of main¬ 
taining an independent potidoo in India." 

In short, not only the monopoly in the Home country, but also 
that in the country with which trade is carried on was the sine qua 
non of merchant capital, and for this the merchant capitalists of the 
two countries were striving for political power to fulfil all their 
demands as well as to stop the local inhabitants and their rulers from 
receiving their dues in the commercial transactions. While this point 
will be better investigated in the next chapter while examining the 
relations between the English Company and the Indian rulers, it 
would be of interest to describe in the following how both the 
English and the French companies put this policy in operation. 

Although the policy of territorid acquisition was decided by the 
role of merchant capital itself, how it could be put into practice lay 
evidently In the hands of the two companies. Here, it appears, 
Dupleix's initiative, talent and organising abilities were brought into 
full play; while the English soon learnt the game, and in a 
short time out-played the French. A characteristic feature of the 

* One skoald note that jun ai in tbeir Home country they dubbed the Free 
Merdianti who did not enjoy monopoly privileges as Interlopers, lo they considered 
thenuelvca in India until th^ could usurp political power. One should further note 
that their very material interen in studies of Indian societiea, which some decades 
later became the quest for "pure" scientific knowledge, is another example of how 
the enlightened rulers of India encouraged prosecution of Science for Science's sake. 
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manoeuvres of the two companies was to uphold the interests of 
rival political adventurers, rajas, nawabs, etc., all of whom in those 
unsettled days were striving to improve their position. This led to 
the resumption of armed hostilities between the English and the 
French in the Second Carnatic War. 

Before the First Carnatic 'War, the Marathas (who had become a 
formidable power in India with the disintegration of the Moghal 
Empire) had invaded the Carnatic, killed its governor, Nawab Dost 
All, and taken his son-in-law, Chand Sahib, prisoner. The son of 
Dost All, who was allowed to save his life and kingdom by promising 
to pay the Marathas ten million rupees, was soon murdered by a 
cousin, and his young son was proclaimed the Nawab. Since these 
incidents had created a feeling of panic and uncertainty in the 
Carnatic, the Nizam of Hyderabad, under whom the Nawab of 
Carnatic was placed, came in person in 1743 to restore order. He 
appointed one of his favourite servants, Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. 

This appointment made the situation worse, and particularly so 
after 1748 when Chand Sahib was set free by the Marathas after 
seven years of captivity. Chand Sahib now began to form a conspiracy 
to regain the throne of the Deccan, for Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk of 
Hyderabad died in 1748, and was succeeded by his son, Nasir Jang, 
but his grandson, Muzaffar Jang laid claim to the throne on the 
ground that the Moghal Emperor had appointed him as the Subhadar 
(Governor) of the Deccan; and now Chand Sahib and MuzafFar 
Jang came to an agreement to fight together to gain the respective 
seau at Carnatic and Hyderabad. 

This was a wonderful situation for the foreign merchant companies 
to pursue their own ends. The French immediately took the initiative 
and made up their mind to utilise the discord in Hyderabad and the 
Deccan in their favour. Dupleix concluded a secret treaty with 
Chand Sahib and MuzafiFar Jang with a view to placing them on the 
thrones of the Carnatic and the Deccan, respectively. In 1749, 
the three allies defeated and killed Anwar-ud-din in a battle, and 
Muhammad Ali, the son of Anwar-ud-din, fled to Trichinopoly. 
A French army was sent to reduce that town. 

The English understood the situation very well. Indeed, "from the 
beginning of 1747, the English had been intriguing, both with Nizam 
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al Mulk and with Nazir Jung, against the French”***. A letter from 
Commodore Griffin to the Nizam-uhMuIk dated March 6, 1747, 
which is quoted below gives some idea of how the English Company 
was then playing the game. 

"I shall not enter into a paidculac detail of the robberies, cruelties, and 
depredations, committed on shore upon the King my Matter's subjects, by 
that bsolent, perfidious nation the French; connived at, and abeued by 
those under your Excellency, (the Nabob of ArcotO whose duty it was to 
have preserved the peace of your country, instead of selling the interest of 
a nation, with whom you have had the strictest friendship time out of mind; 
a nation that has been the means not only of enriching this part of the country, 
but the whole dominions of the grand Mogul; and that to a people who are 
remarkable all over the world for encroaching upon, and giving disturbances 
and disquiet to all near them; a people who are strangers in your country, 
in comparison of those who have been robbed by them of that most important 
fortress and factory, Madras; and now they are possessed of it, have ndthet 
money nor credit, to csuiy on the trade. ... And now, excellent Sir, we 
have laid this before you, for your information and consideration; and mutt 
entreat you, in the name of the King of Great Britain, my Royal Matter, to 
call the Nabob to an account for his past transactions, and interpose your 
power to restore, as near as possible in its original state, what has been so 
unjustly uken from us.”'** 

This was during the First Carnatic War, when the English had also 
esubltshed friendship with Nasir Jang, who in return had persuaded 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk to write to Anwar-ud-din to drive out the 
French from the Carnatic, so that “the English nation may be 
restored to their right, establish themselves in their former place, 
as before, and carry on their trade and commerce for the flourishment 
of the place”'^*. But the Nawab Anwar-ud-din, as the English 
Company was informed by their Indian Agent at Arcot, “is but a 
Renter, he does not much regard the distress of the people of this 
province, but in all shapes has respect to his own interest and benefit; 
therefore there is no trusting to his promises” *’'. So, to make the 
request of the English Company effective, the agent instructed the 
Company that just as “the French arc very generous in making 
presents of other people's goods, both to the old and young”, so 
the English should also be “equally liberal with their gif a”"*. Thxis, 
whether the Nawab of Arcot fought against the French solely to 
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mainttln hU sovereignty or not, the English are s<en to have been 
securing their position in the Deccan and the Carnatic by means of 
intrigues and bribes. But, Dupleix’s quidc moves out-manoeuvred 
them for a time. Finding however that the initiative was slipping out 
of their hands, the English now persuaded Nasir Jang to come and 
crush his enemies in the Carnatic, and sent some help to Muhammad 
Ali at Trichinopoly. But Nasir Jang was killed in 1750, and Muzaffar 
Jang was proclaimed Subhadar of the Deccan. 

The grateful Subhadar suitably rewarded the service of his French 
ally. He appointed Dupleix as (^vernor of the Moghal Dominions 
on the coast of Coromandel from the river Krishna to Cape 
Comorin, and ceded territories to the French near Pondicherry as 
well as on the Orissa coast, mcluding the famous market-town of 
Masulipatam. In return, at the request of Muzaffar Jang, Dupleix 
placed at his disposal the service of his best officer, Bussy, with a 
French array. The shrewd general knew that this was the surest 
means to guarantee French influence at the court of the Nizam, and 
thus guarantee the French hold over the Deccan. 

In this way, within less than two yean, an insignificant body of 
foreign merchants was raised to the position of supreme political 
authority in the Deccan and the Carnatic. The merchanu however 
were the French, and not the British. The rising tide of the French 
thus only sharpened the antagonism between these two contending 
sections of European merchant bourgeoisie. Mill wrote*”: 

"The Europeans in India, who hitherto had crouched at the feet of the 
meanest of rbc petty governors of a district, were astonished at the progress 
of the French, who now seemed to preside over the whole region of the 
Dcccan. A letter to Duplc:ix, from a friend in the camp of Sstlabat Jung, 
affirmed that in a little time the Mogul on hit throne would tremble at the 
name of Dupleix; and however presumptuous this prophecy might appear, 
little was wandog to secure in fulfUment." 

Although “sunk in apathy or despair”, the ^glish did not give 
up completely. Very soon they turned the scale in their favour, and 
the French were routed from India for all practical purposes. 

To follow the developmenw chronologically, in order to complete 
its success, it was necessary for the French Company to come to a 
settlement with Muhammad Ali who had taken refuge at the strong 
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fort of Tridunqpoly. The French forces sent to reduce that city 
did not prove up to the task. Overjoyed with their initial success, 
they had only wasted their energy in a fruitless effort to reduce 
Tanjore. The French now tried to make up for their mistake, and 
so Dupleix tried to conciliate Muhammad Ali through diplomatic 
moves. Muhammad Ah was also very mudi scared by the recent 
development, and “now offered to resign his pretensions to the 
Nabobship of the Carnatic, provided Dupleix, who listened to the 
overture, would obtain from the new Subhadar a command for him, 
in any ocher part of his dominions’**”. But the F.nglhh were better 
masten in diplomacy, and now they had decided to come out in full 
force to oust the French. So they earnestly took up the cause of 
Muhammad All, and advised him to gain time by prolonging the 
negotiation between him and the French during which the English 
would prepare for a full-scale offensive. TTie French were fooled in 
this game. In May 1751, the English Company sent a detachment 
towards Trichinopoly to help the latter against the French. Moreover, 
by the end of the year, the English also persuaded Morari Rao, the 
Maracha chief, as well as the rulers of Mysore and Tanjore, to join 
them and Muhammad Ali. The English Company also sent an 
expedition to Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and occupied it 
without any serious opposition. The upshot was that Chanda Sahib 
surrendered and was beheaded on the orders of theTanjorean Generals. 

The French were now in a bad situation. Yet, Dupleix was not 
despondent: “As it was the character of this man to form schemes, 
which from their magnitude appears romantic, so was it his practice 
to adhere to them with constancy, even when the disasters which 
he encountered in their execution seemed to counsel nothing but 
despair"*’*. By counter-moves he won over Morari Rao and the 
ruler of Mysore to the side of the French and secured the neutrality 
of the Raja of Tanjore. Thus he effected a balance of strength with 
the English Company, in order to “oppose a nearly equal, in a little 
time a more than equal, force to his opponents"*”. Then, on 
51st December 1752, the French renewed the siege of Trichinopoly. 

Dupleix, however, was no longer ably assisted by his compatriots. 

"The French East India Company were much poorer than even the English: 
the resources which they furnished from Europe were proportionally feeble; 
and though perfectly willing to share with Dupleix in the hopes of conquest. 
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^en enjoymeot vru tpc<Sdily promijed. thdr impatieace for gain made them 
soon tired of the war; and they were now iiDpoituaatdy urging Dupleix to 
find the moaiu of concluding a peace”*”. 

Dupleix staked his own fortune and his own credit for pursuing 
the war, and persuaded Mortix Ali, the Governor of Vellore, to 
contribute to the war expenses with *'the prospect of even the 
Nabobship itself’Mortiz Ali, however, soon realised that 
Dupleix was only making use of him, and so broke off the negotia¬ 
tion. The troops that Dupleix commanded were also far worse than 
those of the English; especially the Frendi recruits he received from 
France, whom he described in his letter to the Frendi Minister, dated 
I6th October 1753, as “enfans, d&rotcurs, et bandits”Yet, the 
siege of Tridiinopoly was ably continued by the French for more 
than a year, and "neither of the contending parties seemed nearer 
their object” *••. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, the leaders of both the companies were 
exasperated: and "to them the burden of the war had become 
exceedingly hateful”***. Realising that the stalemate was due to an 
equal balance of forces between the French and the English, both 
the companies instructed their representatives in India to come to an 
amicable settlement. Negotiations were started in January 1754, but 
as neither of the two parties was willing to concede the victory 
to the other, the proceedings broke up in mutual recriminations. 

After this the tide went against Dupleix, and thus against the 
French Company. Unlike the English East India Company which 
was a private b^y, the French East India Company was directly 
controUed by the French Government and thus it was more 
vulnerable to the larger political issues confronting the State. So, 
when in fear of serious complications in America, the Government 
of France decided not to hght the English in India, the French Com¬ 
pany and its represenutives had to accept the decision unequivocally. 
The English Company further scored a point by removing Dupleix 
from the scene. It fanned the sentiments growing against him in 
France for "wasting the resources of the Company in ambitious wars” 
by further accusing him “of embroiling the two nations in India”***. 
Moreover, as "the English ministry prudently despatched a consider¬ 
able fleet to India, while the negotiation was still proceeding”, and as 
"the French ministry had no fleet to spare; and dreaded the 
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superiority whidt sudi a force might bestow"; and as “the French 
Company were, at the same lime, extremely eager to taste the gains 
of commerce, which they promised themselves in peace; and, from 
all these causes, were disposed to make ample concessions”; it was 
not difficult for the English to get rid of Dupleix by asserting against 
"any negotiation which was to be conducted by Dupleix, the object 
of which, they affirmed, his ambition and artifice: would be sure to 
defeat"*®*. This was a decisive victory for the English Company 
over its French rival. Mill wrote*®*: 

"A point was thus gainod in favour of the Bn^iih. on whkh their fortune 
in India very probably hinged; for when, after the short interval of two 
yean, war was renewed between the English and French; when the English 
were expelled from Bengal; and the influence of Butty wat paransount at 
the court of the Subahdar; hod Dupleix remained at the head of* Frendi 
affain in India, the scheme of that enterprising governor, to render himself 
master of the Carnatic, and the Subahdar matter of Bengal, would have stood 
a fair chance of complete accomplishment" 

Henceforth, the fate of the French Company was sealed in India. 
The treaty of 1754 between the two companies, the provisions of 
which were readily conceded by the French representative Godheu 
who replaced Dupleix in India and the English representative 
Saunders who remained in command of the English Company as 
he was before at the time of Dupleix, dealt a mortal blow to the 
French Power in India. According to this treaty, "everything for 
which they had been contending was gained by the English; every 
advantage of which they had come Into possession was given up by 
the French"***. Ostensibly, the treaty concluded peace between the 
two rivals and outwardly acknowledged the balance of forces 
between the two companies, by agreeing to leave each company in 
possession of the territories which they had actually occupied at the 
time of the treaty, and enjoining them not to interfere in the 
quarrels of the Indian rulers. But the English Company had now 
gained the upper hand, and the Initiative was decisivdy taken away 
from the French. 

In the Deccan the French retained some influence. Bussy, the French 
officer with the NIzam-uUMuIk, induced the latter to grant him the 
Konhern Sarkars for the payment of his troops kept in Hyderabad. 
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These consisted of the four districu of Mustafanag»r, Ellore, Rajah- 
mundry, and Chicacole, which altogether yielded an annual revenue 
of more than three million rupees. But the political power of the 
French in India was a lost thing. 

At the events following on the signing of the treaty.of 1754 
showed, the English in their ascendency were in no mood to abide 
by iu provisions. 

“In a short nme after the conclusion of this treaty, both Saunders and 
Godbeu took their departure for Europe; pleasing thenuelves with the con* 
tidcratioa that, by meant of their exertiont, the blessings of peace between 
the rwo nations in India were now permanently bestowed. Never wot 
expectation more completely deceived. Their treaty procured not to much 
as a moment’s repose. The ^glish proceeded to reduce to the obedience of 
their Nabob the districts of Madura and Tinivclly. The French.exclaimed 
against* these transactions, at an infringement of the treaty with Godheu; 
but finding their remonstrances without avail, they followed the English 
example, and sent a body of troops to reduce to their obedience the petty 
sovereignty of Terriore."*** 

Moreover, in 1755, the English Company decided to subjugate 
Mortiz All, the Governor of Vellore, for his "reputed riches”, but as 
"M. Deleyrit, who was Governor of Pondicherry, informed the Eng¬ 
lish Presidency, that he regarded their prcKecdings at Vellore as a 
violation of the treaty, and that he should commence hostilities, if 
their troops were not immediately withdrawn”, “the English rulers, 
soon aware that Vellore could not be easily taken, and unwilling to 
put to proof the threat of Deleyrit, who had made 700 Europeans 
and 2000 Sepoys take the field, recalled the army of Madras”*”. 

On the whole, however, the English Company was doing well, 
while its French counterpart was not only crippled by lack of 
assistance and encouragement from the Home Government, but 
“during these transactions of the English, not very consistent with 
their agreement not to interfere In the disputes of the native princes, 
or add to their territory in India, the French were restrained from 
that active opposition which, otherwise, it is probable, they would 
have raised, by the dangerous situation of their affairs under the 
government of the Subahdar [of the Deccan]"***. This relates to 
the difficulties Buesy was experiencing in the court of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk to retain the French influence there against the powerful 
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opposition of the nobilities of the court led by the Prime Minister 
and two brothers of the Nizam who were probably more favourably 
disposed to the English, and who in 1756 succeeded in securing the 
Nizam's order to expel the French troops from the Nizam’s territory. 
Bussy, however, managed to regain his position by the “brilliant 
exploit of 1756, when he defended himself at Hyderabad against 
the whole power of the Subahdar, and imposed his own terms upon 
his enemies’’***; and by 1758 he had virttially got rid of his enemies 
at Hyderabad. But, in the meantime, taking advantage of their 
respite from French attadcs, and by following their usual course of 
bribery, intrigues and treachery among the Indian rulers and adven¬ 
turous aspirants for power, the English had managed to conquer the 
suhah of Bengal (the States of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa of today, that 
is, practically the whole of eastern India) in the well-known battle 
of Plassey. More will be said in the next chapter about the conquest 
of Bengal in 1757, and what followed in India thereafter, but it 
should be noted here that after Plassey there remained no trace of 
hope for the accession of French Power in India. With their most 
precious gain of one of the richest portions of India, it was no more 
a difficult task for the English to crush cxsmpletely their French 
rival. It has therefore been said that the battle of Plassey finally 
decided the fate of the French in India, and that this is quite true 
became only too erident from the outcome of the Third Carnatic 
War. 

With the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756 between the 
English and the French in Europe, an immediate action of the English 
Company was to capture Chandernagore, the important French 
settlement in Bengal near Calcnitta. Siraj-ud-Daula, the Nawab of 
Bengal, was enraged at this behaviour of the Company, for when 
this proposal was previously made to him by the English he had 
argued "that he could never allow one section of his subjects to be 
molested by another’’; and so, after the capture of the town by the 
English, "the Nawab, gallantly enough, afforded shelter to the French 
fugitives at his court, and refused to drive them away even when 
the English offered in exchange military help against a threatened 
invasion of Bengal by the heir-apparent to the Mughul Empire’’***. 
As will be seen in the next chapter, this refusal of the Nawab to hand 
over the French was one of the immediate causes of war between 
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him and che English Company. Meanwhile, the Nawab had also 
written to Bussy, “inviting him, by the largest o£Fen, to assist him in 
expelling the ^glish from Bengal”, but while Bussy was waiting 
in the Northern Sarkars to hear from him again, he learnt of the 
capture of Cbandemagore and changing his mind "proceeded to the 
attack of the English esublishments within the Cirears”’*'. The 
Nawab of Bengal thus could not avail himself of the very useful 
service of Bussy at thb crucial moment; and although the French 
fugitives in the court of Siraj-ud-Daula fought bravely with the 
Nawab's army, the conspiracy bunched by the English Company 
had so devitalised the Nawab’s govcriuncnt and his army that he lost 
his throne and his head without a single serious battle. The French 
in Bengal were completely at the mercy of the English. 

While in eastern India the French fared badly from the time news 
were received of the outbreak of the war in 1756, in South Indb 
both the English and the French were not in a position to suit 
hostilities at once. The English at that time were fully occupied in 
Bengal, and the French resources were similarly crippled as the 
Governor of Pondicherry had to send assistance to Bussy at Hyder- 
abacL However, this time, with the outbreak of the war, the French 
Government had “resolved to strike an important blow in India”, 
and so had sent reinforcements to the French Company headed by 
Count de Lally. But encountering several diffictilties on che way, the 
reinforcemenu <x>uld not reach India before the second quarter of 
1758. By then the English £eet also returned from Bengal bringing 
reinforcements in men and money, and the war in the Carnatic 
began in full scale. 

The French began splendidly. They ccjok Fort St. David from the 
English, after besieging it for just a month, on the 2nd June 1758. 
Abo, by the 24th June, Bussy had taken over all the English settle* 
ments in Northern Sarkars, including the fort at Vizagapatam. As 
in the previous wars between the English and the French in India, 
the former were now greatly alarmed by the successes of their rivals. 
Mill wrote'**: 

“The English were thrown into the greatest alarm. So much was the power 
of the enemy now superior to’their own, that they scarcely anticipated any 
other result, than their expulsion from the country; and had Duplcix been stiU 
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the guide aud conductor of the enemjr’i a^ain, ic is more than probable that 
their moat glooinjr apprehentiont would have been realized.” 

The English of course had not by then fully realised that the 
relative position of the two companies had undergone a fundamental 
change in India with their subjugation of the SHbah of Bengal; but 
while that became clearer to them as the Third Carnatic War 
prcKccded on its course, they could not overlook the immediate fact 
that the ever-present worry of the Frendi Company as regards 
finance had now come up as a seriom bar to the next offensive of 
Lally. Clive declared in 1772 *•*; 

“Mr. Lally arrived with a force as threatened not only the destruction of 
all the tetdemcou there, but of all the East India Company's possessions, 
and nodiiflg saved Madras from sharing the fate of Port Sc David, at that 
time, but their want of money, which gave time for strengthening and reiu- 
forcing the place." 

And, added to this financial trouble of the French Company was 
the rude and haughty conduct of its General, Lally, by whidi he 
alienated almost all his colleagues in India. Furthermore, by refusing 
to listen to them, Lolly made serious political and diplomatic 
blunders, although as a military leader he was excellent, according to 
all accounts. 

After the capture of Fort St. David, Lally had “wisely decided to 
strike at the root of the British power in the Carnatic by reducing 
Madras", but, because while he was in supreme command over civil 
and military affairs of the French he bad no control over the naval 
forces commanded by d'Ache, he had to put hu decision In abeyance, 
for “d'Ache, who had already been defeated by the English fleet on 
the 28th April, refused to sail"***. Such lack of coordination between 
the army and the navy seriously hampered successful operations on 
the part of the French, and further speeded the victory of the 
English. 

Next, Lally wanted to solve the financial trouble of the French 
Company “by forcing the Raja of Tanjore to pay 70 lacs (700,000) 
rupees", which the Idng was declared to have owed the company 
from the time of Dupleix, but although he laid a siege on Tanjore 
on the 18th July and the military power of the Raja was not anything 
formidable, he could not bring his scheme to a successful conclusion 
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due to “lack of ammunition” and because “there vas no spirit of 
mutual trust and concord between Lally and his men”'**. Meanwhile, 
the English fleet inflicted heavy losses on d'Ache’s squadron on the 
3rd of August, and the Frendi fleet left the Indian seas. On hearing 
this news, Lally left Tanjore with his army on the 10th August, 
“thereby inflicting a heavy blow not only to his own reputation but 
also to the prestige of the French army”***. 

Then, tmtil the English fleet left the harbourless Madras coast with 
the onset of monsoon, Lally went on conquering minor English 
settlements until the English were left only with Madras, Trichlno- 
poly and Chingleput in the Carnatic; and when the English fleet 
had left the Madras coast and he required no help from the navy, 
Lally laid siege on Madras on the 14th of December. But the siege 
of Madras, “marked by defects of the same kind as were noticed 
in the case of Tanjore”***, went on for three months, until with the 
appearance of the English fleet it was immediately lifted on the 
16th February 1759. 

Lally could no more retrieve the French position: “The next twelve 
months completed the debacle" *••. He had also made the mistake 
of recalling Bussy from Hyderabad, and in spite of repeated requests 
from the latter to send him back left the French troop there “under 
incompetent commanden”**®. Taking advantage of the situation, 
the ^glish had sent an army from Bengal to the Northern Sarkars, 
which “successively occupied Rajahmundry (7ch December) and 
Masulipatam (6th March) and concluded a favourable treaty with 
the Nizam Salabat Jang"***. The French thus lost all their influence 
in the Deccan, while by playing the same old game of utilising the 
Indian rulers the English established their influence in the court of 
Hyderabad. 

The English had also uken the offensive in the Carnatic. At first, 
they were defeated near Conjeevaram, "but the French could not 
follow up their success on account of discontent among their troops 
for lade of pay, which ultimately led to an open mutiny”***. 
Moreover, the French fleet was again severely beaten by the English, 
and “after this third defeat at the hands of Pocock, d’Ache left India 
for good, leaving the English the undisputed masters of the sea”***.. 
Then, after a number of minor engagements a decisive battle took 
place on the 22nd of January 1760 near the fort of *37andiwash which 
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the French were besieging. Here the French lost decisively, and in 
the next three months they had nothing left in the Carnatic except 
Jinje and Pondicherry. In May 1760, the English laid siege to Pondi- 
cherry. 

The French hoped to retrieve the situation by an alliance with 
Hydcr Ali who was then at the helm of affairs in Mysore. But they 
could not decide on a concerted plan of action, and Hyder’s con¬ 
tingent which was sent to help the French returned to Mysore 
without a single battle. On the 16th of January, 1761, PondiAerry 
nude an unconditional surrender. The victors “ruthlessly destroyed 
not merely the fortifications, but also the city itself”; and as Ornjy 
described, "in a few months more not a roof was left standing in 
this once fair and flourishing city”***. Such was the vandalism 
practised by a "superior civilisation" in the first phase of its 
onslaught on India. 

Sho^y after PondiAerry, Jinji and Mahe, Ae two FrenA setUe- 
ments on the Malabar coast, W1 into Ae hanA of the English. 
Nothing was left to Ae FrenA in InAa. 

This final failure of the FrenA power in India is sometimes 
ascribed, besides Ac Aronic financial difficulties of Ac FrenA Com¬ 
pany and its direct control by Ac FrenA Government, to Ac per- 
sondity of Lally as opposed to that of Duplcix. While there is some 
amoimt of truth in Ais, it Aould be borne in mind that Ac 
governing feature of Ac Third Carnatic War was the previous 
possession of Ac subtth of Bengal by the English Company. As three 
Indian historians have written***; 

"...the possession of the militaty and financial resources of Bengal gave 
the English a decisive advantage over Lally. From this secure base they could 
send a constant supply of men and money to Madras, and create a diversion 
in its favour by atudeing the FrenA in Ae NorAcra Saxkars. AlAough it 
was not fully recognised at Ae dme, the posldon of Ae English in Bengal 
made Ae struggle of Ae FrenA a hopeless one from the very beginning of 
Ae Third Camadc War. The batde of Plassey may be truly said to have 
decided Ae fate of Ae FrenA in India. ... In spite of Lally't undoubted 
failings and shott-comings, it is only fair to resnember that Ae difficulties 
confronting him were really insurmountable, and Aat Ae FrenA had no real 
Aance of success against ^ English even under Ae best of leaders. There 
is a Urge element of truA in Ae remark of a historian, Aat 'neither Alexao- 
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det the Great nor Napoleon could have won the empire of India bjr ttardng 
from Pondidieity a< a bate and contending with the power whidi held 
Bengal and command of the tea’.’’ 

The tun of the British thm shone forth as the brightest in India. 


4. Company without Rivals 

On the world-scale also British suprcma^ was established in 
these days. William Pitt accepted the leadership of the British ruling 
class wi^ the declaration: “I am sure that I can save the country, 
and that no one else can”; and, singularly enough, 1757 to 1761, the 
period of his administration, marked the rise of the British Empire 
to gladden the hearts of British bourgeoisie. England's ally, 
Frederick II, won the battle of Rossbach in 1757, nude Prussia and 
humbled France; Wolfe took Quebec in 1759, and the whole of 
Canada was conquered from the Frendi in 1760; Clive got rid of 
the last independent Nawab of Bengal in 1757, and Eyre Cooie 
crushed the French Power in India in 1761. Within five years, the 
place of capitalist Britain as a World Power was assured; France was 
humbled in Europe, and effaced in Asia and America; and the 
Portuguese and Dutch rivals of the English in India had already 
ceased to be of any importance. 

Henceforth, Britain ruled the waves, and the English Company 
had no European rivail in India. By the Peace of Paris, the French 
"factories” in India were restored to the French Company; but the 
French East India Company ended its career in 1769, and “the FrenA 
Crown feebly kept up for the benefit of FrenA private traders the 
‘factories’ whiA Ac FrenA Company, founded under Richelieu in 
1642 and strengthened by Colbert in 1664, had gradually established 
in order to compete with Ae English”***. Like Ac few Portuguese 
and DutA settlements in India, the FrenA also concentrated on the 
"country trade”, and boA in Europe and in India Aeir business 
transactions were in collaboration either with the English Company 
directly or with its officials and private English traders living in 
India under Ae protection of Ae EngliA Company.*®* In short, 
none of these European Powers could any more pose as rivals to the 
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English Company. Referring to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, it has been reported**": 

"Hastings could thus look bade over the greater part of the era of conquest 
and turmoil which had given the British such mastery in India as to make it 
appear that other European nations existed there merely on sufferance, to 
be tolerated as long as they proved useful and to be thrust out when they 
did not." 

Indeed, how helpless and abjectly dependent had become the 
position of the French Company, the strongest of the British rivals 
in India, was revealed from the series of events which followed the 
Third Carnatic War. Thus, on receipt of intelligence in Bengal at 
the beginning of July 1778 that Anglo-French hostilities were 
resumed in Europe, all the French possessions in India were again 
uken by the English, and on the conclusion of peace between the 
two nations the French “factories” were again returned to them in 
1783.*** Once more, when in 1793 "the change of government in 
France precipitated the people of England into a war with that 
country”, with so little resistance "the whole of the French settlements 
in India were added to the English possessions” chat within such a 
short time Lord Cornwallis could not manage to arrive from Bengal 
“to obtain the honour of extirpating the republicans” ***. 

The FrenA, however, again got back their "factories”, and, along 
with the Portuguese in their settlemcnu of Goa, Dlu and Daman, 
the FrenA held PondiAerry, Karikal, Mahc and Yanam throughout 
Ae BritiA Period of India’s history. But the FrenA seulemcnts 
(with a latest population of 313,000) and Ae Portuguese settlement 
(wiA 620,000) were pygmies in comparison wiA Ae British mastery 
over four hundred millions. Moreover, as noted before, Aey had 
to remain always subservient to Ac British. For a period in 
later years after the Third Carnatic War Ae FrenA repeatedly 
endeavoured to gain some political power by intriguing wlA Ac 
InAan rulers; for example at Ae court of Hyderabad and wiA Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore. But, as Ae Portuguese, DutA, Danes and oAer 
European merAant bourgeoisie had fully realised by then, it was 
now a futile dream for any European Power to oust Ac English 
from InAa. Referring to Ae FrenA, Furber noted***: 
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"Prom many points of view it was a mitfortune for France ever to have 
striven for political power and prestige in India after the days of Dupleix. 
This story of Anglo-French celadons in India affairs after 1783 reveals the 
existence of ‘rivets’ of Bridsh power unappreciated and largely unknown 
to the great maiority of Englishroen and Frenchmen. Utterly unable to 
carry on an East India trade without Bridih assiitancc, completely powerless 
to reassert political dominance and military pcesdge with the resources the 
could then muster, France's only opportunity in India lay in turning Britain’s 
increasing respocuibilides in India to her own advantage. Bourdieu, with hit 
advice to midce ‘golden’ voyages during Britain’s war with Hpu, had a truer 
grasp of realities than Vergennes. War and revolution intervened to make 
any fulfillment of Bourdieu’s plant impossible. When the ‘domestic situation’ 
in Prance once more enabled French itatesmen to think of India, they never 
choughc of the commercial advantages that could be obtained in India 
without conquest. Nitpoleonic France thou^t only of Vergennes’ old dream 
of re-creariog by force of arms a French Indian empire which really never 
had existed artd was destined never to exist" 

Having thus eliminated Its European rivals from the Indian field, 
the English Company, together with the process of subjugating the 
Indian rulers (of whi^ more in the next chapter), went on fortifying 
the frontiers of India. The sea-frontier was not a problcrn, for 
Britain had by then emerged as the greatest sea-faring nation in the 
world. As regards the land-frontier, In order to stop possibilities of 
Afgan invasions or the Imputed designs of the Russian Tsar to 
become interested in India, the Company instigated the Nawab of 
Oudh to launch the Ruhcla War in 1774. This war, commanded by 
the British army, completely annihilated the peaceful Ruhelas and 
fortified the Company’s position. Then, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the British had established themselves securely 
in the north-western provinces of India and had also obtained full 
control over its eastern frontier. Any possibility of invuions into 
India was thus ruled out, and un-rivalled the Company ruled in India 
until 1858. In the words of Marx*”: 

"No longer conquering, it had become the conqueror. The armies at its 
disposition no longer had to extend its dominion, but only to maintain it. 
From soldiers they were converted into policemen." ^ 

That India belonged to the British bourgeoisie was fully assured. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

COMPANY AND THE INDIAN RULERS 

For a proper understanding of the role of the East India Company 
vis-a-vis the Indian nilers, it is necessary to examine the following 
points: 

1) Why the European merchant companies were welcomed into 
India. 

2) Why up to the first decades of the eighteenth ccntuiy these 
companies had to remain as "peaceful” traders, while sniping at 
one another whenever a suitable opporttmity offered, and simultane¬ 
ously striving consistently to obtain exclusive "concessions” from the 
Indian rulers for their commercial pursuits (that is, at the expense 
of other merchants —Indians or foreigners) by means of flattery, 
presents and guile, in which operations the Engli^ Company excelled 
others and thus consolidated its position best in India during this 
period. 

3) How, after the close of the seventeenth century, with ^e 
disintegration of the Moghal Empire and the confusion prevailing 
throughout India while the Indian Powers were bidding for supreme 
power, the situation was maturing in India for the two merchant 
companies — the English and the French — to aspire for the kingdom 
of India. 

4) And how, when this state of affairs became quite apparent to 
all towards the middle of the eighteenth cencup^, the English 
Company finally emerged as the ruler of the subcontinent. 

To appreciate the above points, it is first necessary to inquire into 
the social badeground of India at that time. Such inquiry reveals that 
while the merAant bourgeoisie of England were consolidating their 
position in society, in Incha also far-reaAing Aanges had taken place 
during the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries of the present era. 
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SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF INDIA 
1. Social Badcground of India 

Ju«t as in Europe conditions were created from the fourteenth 
century for the cnacrgencc of the merchant Iwurgeoisic and the 
ultimate formation of the East India Company in England in f 
so during the same period a situation was developing in India which 
led to a demand for foreign traders to buy Indian goods. This created 
the basis for the merchant companies of Europe to penetrate into 
India, and secure bases in the subcontinent. Of such changes, however, 
only a few pregnant glimpses are available, for the traditional 
chroniclers have dealt almost entirely with the change of dynasties, 
details of battles between rival kings, and such "spectacular" events. 
Yet, such scattered information as is available today suggest that 
towards the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries while the feudal grandeur of the Moghals had g^ed its 
supreme height, the centralised administration of the Moghals had 
begun to intervene directly into the Village Community System—the 
backbone of India's economy-and thus undermined the basic 
principles of the system. At the same time, the Dhakti Movement, 
probably led by traders, was spreading over India. This i^vcmmt, 
with its opposition to the caste system, was affecting the ideological 
stability of the village community system. And this was also the time 
when the Indian mercantile bourgeoisie were making themselves felt 
in Indian society and Royalty had also become interested in com¬ 
mercial pursuia, and especially in foreign trade. 

TTiat India was then basking In the glory of the Moghars splendour 
was noticed by every foreign visitor. Ralph Fittii, ^the fint envoy 
of the English merchant bourgeoisie, who arrived in India during 
the last days of Akbar's reign, was very greatly impressed by the 
towns and lavish wealth of the Moghal Empire, compared to which 
his own country appeared to him as poor and undeveloped. 
truly Marx noted that Akbar "Macht Delhi zur grdssten und sdidn- 
sten Stadt damals existing in the world*’*‘*. Sir Thomas Roe, the 
6r$t "Merchant-Ambassador” of England to the Moghal Co“»^ 
during the reign of Jahangir (successor of Akbar), felt himself very 
small in the society of Moghal nobles. 

"His salary was fixed at £ 600 a year, a sum equal » at least £ 5,000 
nowadays, but the incomes of the big people at Jahangir’s Court ran into 
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tefu or even huodredi of thoutandi. Moreover, hit tuff wot not very 
brillunt. A dupltin and a doctor on £50 and £24 per annum were 
tupplied, Roe himtelf having to pay the waget of the rett of hit rednuc from 
(he annual grant of £ 100. Later he recoidt in hit diary how athamed he 
wat of hit clothet. The Mughalt were drettod in the most daazling manner. 
'Five yean allowance would not have furnithod me with one indifferent tuit 
toruble to tfaeirt', he writes."*** 

Such magnificience of the Royal Court was of course based, as 
previously, on the village economy in the main, and therefore all 
sources of central revenue taken together “were quite small when 
compared with the land-revenue”*'*; but there is some evidence to 
suggest that the essential characteristics of Indian feudalism had 
begun to suffer changes since the fourteenth century. However, 
before discussing these changes, it is first necessary to examine the 
specific features of Indian feudalism. 


2. Indian Feudalism 

What were the characteristics of Indian feudalism? Here, a good 
many reasons persuade one to consider seriously the formulation 
of Shelvanker that “Indian feudalism remained fiscal and military in 
character, it was not manorial”. Shelvanker argues*'*: 

"The king under European feudalism combined in himtelf authority over 
all persons and things in hit kingdom. When the king’s dominium wat 
delegated under vows of allegiance to a number of barons and fief-holders 
of different degrees, and a hierarchy of authority wat created, the power and 
the rights that were patted on from superior to inferior were power and 
rightt over things (Le., over the land of a given area) at well at over the 
persons connected with it 

In India there wat nothing analogout to the Roman conception of 
dominium, and the tovereign't power wat not, until a late period, regarded 
at absolute and unlinvitcd over the agricultural land of the kingdom. The 
king (Ud not, in theory, cresue tubordinate owners of land because he himtelf 
wat not in theory the tupreine owner of dte land. What he delegated to the 
intermediaries was not even hit tovereignty understood in this restricted 
tenie, but only the specific and individual rights of zeunin, the revenue- 
collecting power. 
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Hence ilvcre did not occur, ns in Englnod, « conflict between the king 
end hk bnronage, with the baronage endeavouring to delimit ^ drw^ 
scribe the claim! which the king could make upon them in virtue of h« 
exercise of the supreme dominium. The king was not primus inter pares; »aa 
the baronage were not co-sharer with him of sovereignty. From the beginning 
they held no mote than a fairly well-defined title to the collecdoo of taxa, 
or rents, and they could escape this condition not by fighting with the king 
for the clarification and settlement of their mutual rdatioiuhip - which was 
precise enough-but by taking up arms againtt the insignia of royalty. The 
conflict between the king and hU feudatories did not therrfore le^ to 
political and constitutional developments within the frame-work of me ^te, 
but merely to the creation of a new State in no way dissimUar to that from 
which its ruler had tom himself apart. 

In order to resist, when necessary, the overlord’s ternu or conditions made 
even on the narrow ground of the zemin power, a principle of co^ion was 
necesury, and that was ladling among the interroedUte baronage. They were 
intermediaries of different grades, different powers, different crvixoomcnts 
and languages, whose allegiance was never centralised and focumd on a 
tingle person or institution, and who were, nvoreover. scatn^ widely wer 
an immense territory. They could never as an organised and coherent ^y. 
resist a common overlord and impose cheeks on him, partly because there 
was no common overlord to whom all of them had sworn alleponcc, and 
partly because they themselves were rent asunder, were scattered and had 
each a different historical antecedent 

Save in some exceptional cases the intermediary in his relations wth the 
peasantry and the village had no occasion to convert his zamm ^ts into 
one of da facto dominium in the European sense by ary attempt dirwly to 
influence the course of rural operations. Indian feudalism remained fiscal 
and military in character, it was not manorial. There was in general none of 
the intermingling of peasant land with demesne land in a comm^ village, 
nor interdependence for labour services such as marked t^ manocial sysmm. 
The peasant was not the lord's serf, noc was the lord ^cedy inicrmted in 
cultivation. There was therefore ootiiing similar to the direct ronflirt 
the manorial lord and the peasantry over the dispoal and CTltivanon of t^ 
land and of labour services wbidi agitated Europe from the twelfth to the 


eighteenth centuries. • i.. i 

When there was a conflict, it was over the share of the agnmltural 
produce to be retained by the peasant or surrendered to the lord, nic founda¬ 
tions of agriculture themselves were not affected. Nor was there any sue* 
widespread and general rise in prices or the tcmptttion of greater mcohm 
by turning arable into pasture, to lead the baronage to assert their power in 
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a manner capable of introducing fundamental dbanges in the rural economy. 
Even at late at the eighteenth century there waa an abundance of land, and 
the hard-prested peatant could alwayt abteond on the open plaint of the 
Ganges. The lord therefore was in general satisfied to exact his utmost from 
the peasant in the shape of produce, without concerning himself with 
economic and technical quesdont of increasing production. 

At the bate of the Indian agrarian tyttem. as at the basis of all ancient 
agrarian tyttems, there was the more or lest collecdve or co-operative village, 
in which individual family claims and obligadont are determined on 
customary lines. On top of this grows up, with monarchy and feudalism, a 
system variously and unevenly hierarchicsd of rights belonging to individuals 
who are themselves not culdvatort, but who, by the direct or indirect exercise 
of force, establish the practice of receiving a more or lets big fracdon of the 
final produce of the soil. In broad oudtne, this tuperimpotidon of a military 
hierardty over groups of culdvaton organised in villages is charactcrisdc of 
Indian and European feudalism in general. 

Owing to the special features of Indian feudalism, which wc have pointed 
out, this agrarian system did not develop any farther. The two sets of 
conflicu: (a) between die baronage and the king, and (b) between the 
baronage and the peasantry, which were so seeded duU proprietary rights 
over independent and separate tracts of lands, farms, came to be lodged in 
separate and independent individuals, the conflicts which shattered the pre¬ 
capitalist sgrarian systems of the West, never took place in India. The rights 
based on custom and the rights based on polidcal and military power con¬ 
tinued to run side by side, withemt leading by their interaction, as in England, 
to any important changes in rural organisadon. 

There was no security or safeguard for a right against the State, at 
critics sumedmet observe, for the simple reason that the right was in fact and 
manifesUy a conccssiofl of the State, a delegation of its polidcal revenue- 
collecting power. But dus applies only to the non-culdvadng classes. As for 
the village and the peasantry, they hod strictly ndtber rights nor safeguards - 
except such os were grounded in custom. Tliey tilled the land not because 
it was a right or a duty, but because it was the miliar of their fathers- And 
no one was foolish enough to try to evict them, because there was plenty of 
other land to which they could go. What their matters wanted was not the 
peasant's land, but his surplus value. 

None of the major conflicu in Indian history had for iu object the exerdse 
of righu within the village, but the exerdse of rightt over the village. They 
were conflicu between overlords of various grades for the right or power 
to get a payment from the peasant, not to seize his land. European history, 
on the contrary, reveals a conflict between the pesunntiy and the manortd 
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lord* becmue the latter not only demanded a *lure of the 
detired to retain a particular method of cultivation - by forced U^r^t 
to introduce new method* of cultivation (enclo«urc*. Urge^c farming. The 
TfwHian conflict wa» one between lord* who were concerned not at all with 
method* of cultivation, but only to draw an income from the 
If all ownership of land rest* ultimately cidser on the claim of the Jword 
or the claim of the pbugh. the issue in India wa* never fought out between 
the claimant* of the plough and the claimanu of the »word. The iisue vu 
always between different claimants of the *word, the village 
peasantry remaining throughout the passive lubject of conflict, the booty 
over which the rival power* fought cadi other.” 

Available information doe* not suggest that Shelvankcr’s argu¬ 
ments, a* given above, arc founded on false grounds. And, at axiy 
rate, these characteristics were generally true for ^c Moghal Period 
of India’s history, and particularly of that phase immediately prior 
to the advent of the European merchanu. 

Furthermore, how the preservation of feudatory interests over the 
villages, while living on tributes collected from the free peasan^ 
could remain intact for so many centuri^ in India is explained 
the very nature of the village community system of India whidi 
persisted with considerable vigour until the East India Company 
broke it up after becoming the master of India. Marx said 

"aimatc and territorial conditions, especially the vast tracu of desert, 
extending from the Sahara, through Arabia. Petsia, India and Tartaiy, to 
the moat elevated AiUtic highland*, constituted artifidal irrigaaon by can^* 
and waterwork*, the bari* of Oriental agriculture. A* in and Indu. 

inundation* are used for fertilUing the soil in Mcaopotamia, Pctsia, etc.; 
advantage •* taken of a high level for feeding irrigative can^*. Tim pnme 
necessity of an economical and common u»e of water, whidi in the Occident 
drove private enterprise to voluntary a**ociarion. a* in Flanders and Italy, 
necessitated in the Orient, where dviliiation wm too low and the tcrritonal 
extent too vast to call into life voluntary assodarioo. the interference of the 
centralising power of government Hence an economical function devolved 
upon all Aiiatic govemmeot*. the function of providing public work*.... 

However changing the political aspea of India’s pa»t must appear, itt 
conditioa has remained unaltered since it* remote antiquity, unm me 
first decennium of the nineteenth century. The handloom and the spinning 
urhed, produdng their regular myriads of spinner* and weavers were the 
pivot* of the structure of that society.... 
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These two drcumitancei - the Htoda, on the one hand, leaving, like all 
Oricncal peoples, to the central govetnroent the care of the great public 
works, the prime coodittoo of hit agriculture and commerce, dispersed, on the 
other hand, over the surface of the country, and agglomerated in small 
centres by the domestic union of agricultural axvd manufacturing pursuits 
-these two drcumstances had brought about, since the remotest times, a 
social system of particular features-the so-csdlcd vilUge system which 
gave to cadi of these small unions their independent organisation and 
disdnet life.** 

Thus, depending upon the low development of productive forces, 
whtdi, although the plough was in vogue and so cultivation was done 
by family labour, could not manipulate irrigation without com¬ 
munal labour, the social development of India led to the esublish- 
ment of village communities, which has been characterised as the 
prolongation of primitive democracy in India's feudal epoch.**^ 

One can get the best idea how these village communities functioned 
from the classic description given by Marx on the basis of the 
literature available to him. As a piece of scientific generalisation, it 
is of inestimable value. 

‘nrbotc small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some of which 
have continued down to this day, ate based on possession in common of 
the land, on the blending of agriculture and handicrafts, and on an unalterable 
division of labour, which serves, whenever a new community is started, at 
a plan and scheme ready cut and dried. Occupying areas from 100 up to 
several thousand acres, cadi forms a compact whole producing all it requires. 
The chief port of the products is destined for direct use by rive community 
iaclf, and docs not take die form of a commodity. Hence, production here 
it independent of that division of labour brought about, in Indian society 
as a whole, by meant of the exchange of commodides. It is the surplus alone 
that becomes a commodity, and a portion of even that, not until it hat 
reached the bands of the State, into whose hands from time immemorial a 
certain quantity of these products has found its way to the shape of rent in 
kind. The constitution of these convmunitics varies in different parts of India. 
In those of the simplest form, the land it tilled in common, and the produce 
divided among the memben. At the came time, spinning and weaving are 
carried on in each family as subsidiary industries. Side by ride with the muses 
thus occupied with one and the tame work, we find the ‘chief inhabitant’, who 
is judge, police, and tax-gatherer in one; the book-keeper who keeps the 
accounts of the tillage and regittexs everything relating thereto; another 
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offidM, wbo protecutet criminali, protect* itrwjgen travelling throo^, a^ 
dcoits them to the next village; the boundary man. vdvo guard* 
boundarie* againtt neighbouring communide*; the vr^r-ovenw, who 
diitribute* the water from the common tank* for irrigation; the 
who conducB die rcligiou* rervice*; the tdioolroattcr, wdyo on the tand 
teacfac* die children reading and writing; the calcnder-Brahmin, or attrologer. 
who make* known the lucky or unlucky day* for *eed-time and harvmt, a^ 
for every other kind of agricultural work; a tmith and a carrier, who inakc 
and repair all the agricultural implcmentt; the potter, who make* aU ^ 
pottery of the village; the barber, the wa*hcrman. who wadie* clothe*, the 
tilvenmith, here and there the poet, who in some contununltim r^ace* the 
(ilvcnmith, in othen the *choolma*ter. Thi* dozen of individual* it main¬ 
tained at the expente of the whole community. If the population tnerea^. 
a new community i* founded, on the pattern of the old one, on unoccupied 
land. The whole mechaniim ditcloiet a *yttcinaoc ^virion of 
a divition like that in manufacture* i* impooiblc, tince the im^ and the 
carpenter, See., find an unchanging market, and at the roo«t there occur, 
according to the rite* of the village*, two or three of each, inttead « one. 
The law that regulate* the divUion of labour in the community act* with the 
itte*i*tiblc authority of a Uw of Nature, at the *amc time that each mdividiwl 
artificer, the tmith, the carpenter, and to on, conduct* in hi* workibop all ^ 
operation* of hi* handicraft in the traditional way, but inde^ndcntly, and 
without recogniang any authority over him. The fimplidty of the organua- 
rion foe production in theie »elf-tufficing commuiutic* that c onttanUy 
reproduce themselvc* in the same form, and when acadmully de*troy^. 
spring up ■ B*in on the »pot and with the same name - Ai* timpliaty tuppuct 
the key to the secret of the unchangcablenets of Atiadc sodetia, an ui^ 
diangeablcncM in luch ttriking contrajt with the constant du^ution ^ 
refounding of Asiatic State*, and the ncvereeaiing change* of 
ftnicture of the economical element* of lodety remain* untouched by the 
ttorm-doud* of the political iky."*’* 

These “myriads of industriou* patriarchal and inoffensive s^ial 
organisations... were contaminated by distinctions of caste 
slavery,... they subjugated man to external circumstances, uistcad of 
elevating man the sovereign of circumstances,... they transformed a 
self-developing social state into never ch^ging natural dotmy, and 
thus brought about a brutalising worship of nature, cxhibitirig its 
degradation in the fact that man, the sovereign of nature, fdl down 
on his knees in adoration of Hanurrum, the monkey and Sabbala the 
cow.”*i* In other words, while based on the economic needs of the 
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age when it was fint established,* the village community system 
was stabilised and transformed into a “never dianging natural 
destiny” mainly by the caste-ideology and accompanying rights and 
rituals, which in the form of Jati-Dharma was a specific feature of 
Indian feudalism.** The upshot was that "the barbarian egotism 
which, concentrating on some miserable patch of land, had quietly 
witnessed the ruin of empires, the perpetration of unspeakable 
cruelties, the massacre of the population of large towns with no 
other consideration bestowed upon them than on natural events, 
itself the helpless prey of any aggressor who deigned to notice it at 
all”, saw to it that “all the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, con¬ 
quests, famines, strangely complex, rapid and destructive as the 
successive action in Hindustan may appear, did not go deeper than 
its surface”***. 

Such then were the main characteristics of Indian feudalism: 

(1) control of feudal sovereigns and their representatives over the 
village for collection of taxes and tributes, and concentration of 
public works (particularly irrigation) in the hands of the State; 

(2) within the decentralised scxrial units of village communities 
everything being decided by the village council, and its subsistence 

• Thii* Dsage remarked: ‘Tlie oomiag into exisceace of the village coamaaitjr, 
erith its btreditary tEvUion of labour bjr castes, developed tbe productive^ powers 
of society. Each caste and tubcaite spcdalising in its own craft, developed it to the 
bigbcit pitch possible for handicrafts. On tbe basis of tbe growth of productivity, 
grew the surplus extracted by the ruling classes and the state. Prom this surplus 
were maintained the public works of irrigation and also those montunenu of arAi- 
tecture, as have been preserved to us." (S. A. Dange, "Some Problems of Indian 
History", New Ago (monthly), Delhi. September 19S4, p. 11) 

*• This viewpoint is idU controversial, although the writer is inclined to agree 
with its proponents (such as Suleykin, Dange, C*tdtid>te InJiens), who would argue 
that "the caste-system ('/ati Dhnrn*) b the expression of the rise and growth of 

Indian feudalism" (Dange), as against those (such as, Kosambi) who would 
cooiider the four Varner (Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras). inuead of 
the ;ati or herediurily wansmitted detailed occupational groups within the society 
arranged in a societal hierarchy (which would however also conform to the four 
vamat in the overall claasification), as ciepicting the caste-system, (cf. Suleykin - 
loc. as. (217): Dange - op. cit., 6, 9-10, etc.; CaidiAtr Indians, GroSe Sowjet- 
Enxyklopadie, RUtten K Loening, Berlin, 195S, p. 15; Kotambi, D. D. - "On a 
Marxist Approach to Indian Chronology”, Annab of the Dhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, XXXI, 1951, pp. 265, etc.) 
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economy being bated on a harmonious combination of industry and 
agriculture; (3) the autonomous and self-sufficient existence of the 
village communities, in a large measure free from^ intern^ tension, 
being finally subilised by the hereditary classification of the people 
into various jati (as different from varna) signifying mainly imniut- 
able divisions of labour in society, so that the village communiti« 
would not burst asimder owing to internal tension generated by 
individual aspiration for a different position in society, and, on the 
other hand, the vegetative process of the growth of these com¬ 
munities would be maintained by the establishment of new com¬ 
munities in the exact image of the previous ones, os Marx so force¬ 
fully described. , . r t 

It should not, of course, be forgotten that although features ot 
"primitive democracy” were visible in the village commumty 
system in the communal ownership of land and in the function of 
the village council, class exploitation was established not only by the 
control of the feudal lords over the village, but also by the control 
exercised by the priest And headman within the village^ who living 
on the surplus labour of the peasantry and the rural artisans, and 
belonging to the castes of Brahmin and Kshatriya, represented ^e 
interests of the ruling class in these smallest units of the feudu 
society. The remaining castes, on the other hand, "were titd to *^'7 
place in production, to the particular production of handicrafts and 
agriculture and the share of the product that they had to yield to the 
others was also laid down and enforced”^. Thus, heredita^ 
serfdom of a type was the foundation of thw village communities”, 
and sudi communities with their socio-religious supemructure of 
caste-ideology were "the basts of the structure of Indian feu¬ 
dalism”*”. 


3. Emergence of New Forces 

In the later phase of Moslem Rule in India, while in general 
the village communities continued to exist and the caste system 
prevailed, there are reasons to believe that, because of forc« 
attacking the institution from outside and within, feudalism in India 
had b^un to weaken from the fourteenth century onwards. The 
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excemal fofx:«s working against the essential characteristics of the 
system came from the ruling powers. As has been reported***: 

"A number of oscasucct adopted by tbe Delhi kings, before Shershah. 
contributed to a certaio extent to the weakening of feudalism. Alauddin 
Khilii coofucated religious endowiaentx and all grants of rent-free land. 
Tbe powers of the hereditary assessors and collectors of revenue were sharply 
curtailed in his reign. Under the Tughlaks. the land tax was assessed by the 
collectors in person {Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 128). Mubarak 
Shah introduced the outotn of transferring nobles from one hef to another 
(ibid., p. 210)." 

Sher Shah assumed sovereignty in IS39. Since then changes in 
India's socio-economic life became more noticeable. In 1555, 
Humayun recovered the throne of India for the Moghals from the 
Sur Afgans (Sher Shah's successors), and with Akbar's assumption of 
sovereignty after the death of Humayun in 1556, the same process 
of changes went on developing at a still more rapid rate, for 

"Humayun and Akbar fought against the Sur kings but it was the revenue 
and administrative system introduced under Shenhah Sur that the Mughul 
king Akbar took over. This shows how far more important were the internal 
developments of Indian society than the watt for the posteation of the throne 
at Delhi.""* 


After the death of Akbar, his son Jahangir ascended the throne in 
1605, and the English East India Company made its first appearance 
in India in 1608 through its representative, 'William Hawkins. By 
then, the Moghal Empire had spread all over North India, and a 
substantial part of the Deccan; in later years, it covered almost the 
whole of the subcontinent. So, what happened within the Moghal 
Empire was a very g<x)d reflection of the social forces working within 
the whole of India, although it should not be expected that all the 
changes introduced by the Moghals worked uniformly throughout 
the empire. In the following therefore an attempt will be made to 
note the salient points in the changes introduced in India's socio¬ 
economic life in this period, particularly by Sher Shah and Akbar, 
to indicate the social scene the English Company faced on its 
advent in India. Needless to say, materials for this discussion arc 
very scanty, and their interpretation is often controvenial. Even 
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SO, the following account may be useful in obtaining a general 
idea of the social forces working in India at this very significant 
period of her history. 

Perhaps the most notable of Shcr Shah’s administrative measures 
was in regard to the collection of land revenue. In this respect, while 
“the practice of farming the revenue of a village, or larger area, it 
of old standing in India”, and so “it was a common practice for the 
revenue assessors to come to terms with the headmen year by year 
for the revenue to be paid by the village as a whole; the sum to be 
paid was fixed on a consideration of the productive resources of the 
village, but was not assessed directly on the separate portions of 
ctiltivated land, or on the individual peasants”, during the reign of 
Sher Shah, who “distrusted the village headmen"***, 

“Above all he established direct reladoni with the cultivator and deprived 
the headmen of the village of all rights in assessing the revenue. This could 
not but have curtailed the autonomy of the village communities.*'*** 

In addition, instead of recognising the presence of the village 
headman as a representative of the village community, or instead 
of neglecting his presence altogether, Sher Shah endeavoured to turn 
him into a civil servant answerable not to the village council but 
to the centralised authority of the State. 

"Shcr Shah threw upon the village headman the respoasibility of collecting 
the land revenue. He was expected to execute a bond and furnish securities 
for the due discharge of his duties. The muqaddam gave a receipt to the 
cultivator. The revenue demand was to be rigorously enforced. If a cultivator 
failed to pay, probably the usual methods of extorting the money from him 
were resort^ to. He was imprisoned and tortured till he managed to pay 
the requisite amount in kind or cash.”*** 

It is.also probable that in Sher Shah’s time, “the peasanu were 
now required to pay in cash" instead of paying in grain***; which 
if true, was surely a significant departure from the past. 

And what Sher Shah had started, Akbar brought to a fuller con¬ 
clusion; "the basis of Akbar’s distinctive system is to be found in 
the reorganisation effected by Sher Shah’’***. This distinctive system 
confisted of “the direct relationship which it esublished between 
the collector and the individual peasant, who was to be treated as 
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an independent unit, encouraged to incrcaac production, and awiited 
vith loans for that purpose, but held firmly to the engagements into 
which he had ventured" In his Chronolopiche AttnUge iiher Ost- 
indicn (Chronological Notes on India) Marx remarked on Akbar’s 
revenue system as follows: 

“1582-85.... Acber's Revenue system (autore Ra'seb Toder MuU, die 
finance minuter); um revenue to collect von den cultivators; 

1) first established an udifonn standard of mcasurenient und dann a 
regular survey system set on foot 

2} to ascertain the produce of each separate ‘bigbd, and hence the 
amount it ought to pay to government: The land divided into 
3 different classes, according to their varying degrees of fertility. Dann, 
for cadi higha, the average yield of its class taken und the king's share 
made = Vs of this amount in Und. 

3) to settle the equivalent of this amount in money regular statements 
of prices over all the country for I9. 

Dcr Meehtmi$brauch der petty officers put down; the amount of 
revenue nahm ab, aber die expenses of collection lessened, to blicb net 
revenue dieselhe. Akher sebafft ah the custom of farming the revenues, 
which had been source of to much cruelty und exhortion," /All under¬ 
lined words in Marx’s manuscript are italicised - R.ICM.) 

As noted above, during Akbar’s time, “from the outset the demand 
was made in cash, the produce due under the schedule being valued at 
prices fixed by order of the emperor” *•*, Henceforth money rent 
became a fairly established feature in the Moghal administration, and 
it was generally followed by Akbar's successors. This measure appears 
to have rcfiected the penetration of commodity circulation in the 
villages; a feature, if true, indicated how the subsistence character 
of the village communities was undergoing dionges in this period. 
In any case, it meant the rise of new forces in the sexuety, namely, 
that of money-changers and usurers*”; in which connection it should 
be borne in mind that “money forces the commodity form even 
on the objects which have hitherto been produced for the producer’s 
own use; it drags them into exchange"***, and that even though 
"under the Asiatic forms usury may last for a long time”, it "works 
revolutionary effects in all pre-capitalist modes of production” and 
that it could not but produce “economic disintegration and political 
rottenness”***. 
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Funhermore, it is of interest to note that, as at the time of Sher 
Shah, during Akbar’s reign, the government "encouraged the 
sowing of the crops yielding a beuer cash value... by granting ad* 
vances to the cultivators which were repayable within a year"*“. 
Significantly enough, in this and latter periods, production of non¬ 
food crops, other than those of direct interest to the village com¬ 
munities leading a self-supporting life, was gaining ground. As has 
been reported***: 

“... indigo was cultivated in certain placet of Noetbem India. Pelsacrt 
definitely tells us of the large-scale production and manufacture of indigo 
in the Jumna valley and Central India. To meet the demands of widespread 
manufactures of cotton and silk goods, both cotton and silk were cultivated 
extensively in certain parts of India." 

As will be mentioned later, indigo-trade became a royal monopoly, 
and silk and textiles —the chief articles of export from India. Thus, 
the village economy which had until now maintained an independent 
existence of iu own, irrespective of how the urban economy went its 
way, and this dualism gave a peculiar imprint on the characteristics 
of Indian feudalism, was now being gradually drawn into the needs 
of manufacture and commerce. 

Such intrusions into the internal arrangement of the village com¬ 
munity system could not but have weakened the institution itself, 
and thus affected one of the basic props of Indian'feudalism. 

Along with the attack on the economic basis of the village com¬ 
munities, movements had developed against its ideological basis of 
the caste system. The Bhakti movement, “which swept over India 
from the twelfth century A. D.“, preadied as “iu essential doctrine 
that salvation may be attained, independently of prlesu, ritual and 
caste, by devotion to the Divine Name"***. This movement in India, 
“compared to the Protestant Reformation in Europe", flourished 
greatly during the fifteenth and sixteenth century, and continued 
till later years. 

"Like the Protestant Reformation in Europe in the 16eh century, there 
was a religious, social, and literary revival ainl Reformation in India, but 
notably in the Deccan in the 15th and 16th centuries. This religious revival 
was not Brahmanical in its orthodoxy; it was heterodox in its spirit of protest 
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Mjunit fottni and cercmonie* and clact dUdnction* baaed on birth, and ethical 
iTtep^fercnce of a heart, and of the Uw of love, to all other acquit^ 
merits and good works. This teligioui revival was the work also of the 
people, of the nusics. and not of the classes. At itt head v^re saints and 
^phctt, poets and philosophers, who sprang ducfly from the lowerorders of 
society. - tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shop-keepe^ barbers, and 
even malMTs (scavengers) - more often than from Brahmans. 

It is well to remember how extensive was this movement and how 
it sprang up simultaneously in various parts of India without any 
apparent connection, proving thereby that U was the social tystem 
which gave rise to this movement in India. Thus. Ram^anda, who 
was one of the pioneen of the movement, preached widely in 
Northern India in the fourteenth century. Vallabhachaiya, ne^ 
Benares in the year 1479, was a Telcgu-speaking South-Indian who 
preached his views in the kingdom of Vijayanagar in the south. 
Chaltanya (1485-1533) was a Bengali, who preached his linage 
extensively In eastern India, northern India and the I^can. 
Namadev, in the latter half of the fourteenth or in ^e first 
of the fifteenth century, propagated his views in Maharastia, Kabir, 
also in the fifteenth century, preached his ideas in north and cen"" 
India. Nanak, in the latter half of the fifteenth century, founcled 
Sikhism in the Punjab. And then there were many others, like 
Eknath of Paiihan in Maharastra who died in 1608; Tukaram, 
contemporary of Sivaji in the seventeenth century; Tu^ Das 
^544—1624) who became famous for his Ramayana; the famous 
poet Dadu (1544—1603) of North India; Tiruvalluvar, the great 
Tamilian poet of the south; Vemana, the popular Telegu wr«en 
the poetess UlU of Kashmir in the fourteenth century; and simUar 
figures in all parts of India including Gujarat, Kanara, Malabar, 
Orissa, Assam. Bengal, etc.*** ^ 

The preachings of these leaders of the Bhakti movement and 
their disciples against the caste system-the basic social organisation 
of India in that epoch—could not but have had an adverse effect 
on the fundamental basis of Indian feudalism. ^ 

Furthermore, some information is available to Indicate that 
hereditary transmission of professions according to castc-affihauon 
was also being over-ruled in those days. This was of course very well 
marked among the preachen and the followers of the Bhakti move- 
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ment, whidi b«amc the expression of the risin| force of artisans 
and traders as well as of the oppressed peasantry. 

" .. the Bhakti movement among all die larger peopia of India itaxt^ 
everywhere as a movement of attiiani and traders in towns and later, in 
the XVn century, in certain regions it was joined by the peasants. It 
happened, for insttnee, in the Agra-Mathura region, where a great peasant 
tebcllion cook -place in which Jat peasants played a leading role. The same 
happened in Punjab, where the pestsants of the central distriett rose under 
the leadership of the Sikhs. The distatssfaction of oppressed artisw and 
traders with the feudal system turned into an armed struggle against the 
rule of the great feudal lords. 

Everywhere the Bhsdtti movement went hand in hand with the develop¬ 
ment of national literature in the vernaculars and it became an important 
stimulus in d>e development of nadonal culture of India s peoples. The 
literature, mostly poetry, which was called to life by this movement wm 
more or less of an anti-feudal character. It expressed a protest against the 
esute system, against the rites of official Hinduism and Islam. The movement 
was especially wide-spread among the Hindu population of India, and dierc- 
fore took the form of Vaishnava sectarianism; but the lower strata of Moslem 
society also took part in the movement. This it evidenced by the fact that 
there were Moslenu among its leaders (Malik Muhammad Baba Farid). The 
strong.growth of genuinely national literature, which left an indelible trace 
in the literature of nesuly all the peoples of India, testifies to the fact that 
beginning from the XV century, in certain regions of India inhabited by its 
most numerous peoples, local matkcti were emerging and the role of the town 
handicrafts and trade was incresuLog in economic life. This process was bound 
to create the need in literatures in various national languages for these 
languages alone could serve as a means of intercourse between sellers and * 
buyers.”*** 

In this connection it is of interest to recall again that most of the 
progenitors and proponents of the Bhakti movement belonged to 
the cAstes of tniacrs &nd trtuajis. Thus, of the twelve disciples of 
Ramananda, Kabir was a weaver, Raidas a cobbler, Sena a barber; 
Rishi Swapaeha was “a tanner by ca«e”“‘; Tukaram was a Sudra and 
a poor trader by profession; Kabir's successor, Dharmadas was a 
trader by caste; several distinguished disciples of Chaitanya were 
traders by caste; Namadev and Nanak were by caste tailor or calico- 
printer and trader, respectively; Dadu is said to have been a cobbler, 
and his disciple Sundardas was a trader; Malukdas was a khatri 
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(trader); Vcmana was an "uncultured peasant”; and Tiruvalluvar 
was a pariah. 

Moreover, besides these and other important personages connected 
with the Bhakti movement, there were many others important 
enough to be mentioned in hbtorical studies who violated their 
caste-regulations and took up other professions. As has been 
reported***: 

"Tilak, who it said to have been wcll-vcncd in both Hindi and Penian 
and served Abdul Haian and Mahmud Ghaxanavi, was the ton of a barber. 
Mandawar bad been held by Rahup, an ‘Agarwal Baniya' against Iltumith 
and be had taken this fort from a prince of the Paeihac dynasty (Cojobridge 
History of India, VoL III, p. 53). The fact that a batsiya (trader) should seise 
a fort from a prince is a very strong indication of the changes uking place in 
the relations of the various varnas in Indian society. In Gujerat, a rebellion 
against the Delhi Emperor had been led by Toghi, a coU>lcr (ibid., p. 169). 
Sidharan and Sidhup^, involved in the court intrigues and the murder of a 
Delhi king, were Khatris. The famous Hetnu, who took the field against 
young Akbar, was a baniya. He has been described at an able general who 
had won twenty-two victories for his Pathan king. The leading painter of 
Akbar’s time, Daswanth, was a kahar (a palanquin bearer).” 

Thus there are a gocxl deal of evidence that caste-rules were 
superseded in those times. And it is perhaps of still greater importance 
to note chan mere infringement of caste-rules is that a large number 
of such noted persons who are mentioned in standard historical 
literature came from the caste of traders. This probably indicates the 
growing importance of traders in those days, particularly noticeable 
, in the upper Gangetic plain where the Khatris migrating from the 
Punjab "took a leading part in the formation of the new bureaucracy 
and the growth of trade”***. 

That trade was flourishing in India in those days is also substantiated 
from other available facts. It has been noted***: 

"The system of posts through horsemen or runnen, the use of tokens by 
foreign ractchaiits, die abolition of octroi duties ‘which had wd^od heavily 
upon merdiaats and tradesmen', etc, under various Delhi kings, before 
Sherthah, contributed to the strengthening of trade and commerce in the 
country. Firua Tughlak in particular paid greater attention to irrigation and 
built up a number of canal systema which not only helped agriculture but 
also linked the countryside with the towns. The growth of new towns at 
this time cannot be ascribed solely to the magnanimity of a monarch. They 
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are an indicadoa of new forcot within the womb of the feudal tyetem. On 
the aite of old Ixulrapiaitha, there arose Piruzabad. Hitsar, Fathabad, 
Fifuzpur, Budaun, Jaunpur, etc., testify to the further growth of exchange 
centres in Northern India. 

The men employed for finance and revenue by the Delhi Sultans were 
mostly from the indigenous populadon. The existence of a minutiy for 
dealing with markets, the rules for regulating weights and measures, etc., 
testify to the same fact" 

Sher Shah, during hb reign, further accelerated the spread of 
commerce. He "rcaliKd the importance of Agra both for his 
authority and for the growth of commerce, (so that) Agra became 
an important centre of communications"**^. Sher Shah was “also a 
builder and a road-maker". 

"Of his four great roads one ran from Sonaxgaon in Bengal through Agra, 
Delhi and Lahore to the Indus, one from Agra to Mandu, one from Agra 
to Jodhpur and Chitor, and one from Lahore to Multan. On either tide of 
all were planted ftxiit trees, and beside them were erected 1700 caravanserais 
with separate lodgings for Muslims and Hindus and servants to supply food 
to those of each religion. Gnun and fodder were supplied for horses and 
cattle, and each cacavaoKrai contained a well and a mosque of burnt brick, 
with a and an inam in attendance. A police official kept the peace 

and prevented crime, imd two post-horses were stabled In each building for 
the use of riders conveying the royal maiL"*** 

Sudi measures could not but have given help to commercial 
pursuits. 

Sher Shah also built new towns os important trade-centres. One of 
them was the town of Patna, built on the ruiiu of the famous old 
town of Pataliputra, about whidi Sher Shah was reported to have 
remarked**^: “One day Patna will become one of the leading cities 
of the country". It has also been reported***: 

“According to V. A. Smith, Patna had extensive trade in raw cotton, cotton 
cloths, sugar, opium and other commodidn. Ralph Fitch found Patna a 
Qourishing trade centre in 1586. Bodi politically and commercially, Patna 
was linked with Banaras and Agra. It idso became a connecting link between 
Bengal and Northern Hindustan though essentially it formed a part of the 
Hindustani market." 

. Furthermore, an effidenc execution of law and order made Sher 
Shah’s kingdom safe for travellers. 
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"CrioM wu rigoroutly tupprcsied and the headmen of villas were held 
rcspoocible for the turrender of chose who committed crimes in their villa^ 
or of cdmioals who took refuge in them. Even the historians of the Timurids 
admit that in the Afgan't reign an old woman with a basket of gold could 
safely sleep ia the open plain at night without a guard, and the historian 
Badauni, born in 1540, imitates the founder of his faith by thanking God 
that he was born the subjea of to just a king."*^ 

Under such protectioiv the merchants could travel to distant 
regiocu without any anxiety, and thus facilitate the spread of com¬ 
merce In bulk and extent. It has been noted ***: 

"Sber Shah assured a prosperous trade in the country by the measures he 
took for the purpose of maintaining law and order in the country. HU 
improved means of communication further made transport cheaper and less 
inconvenient The serais assured the merchants safe places for the deposit of 
their valuable goods. To encourage commerce still further he abolished the 
vexatious transit dudes charged as commerce passed from dty to city. Custom 
duet were to be paid at the fronders, taxes on tales were collected when an 
artkle had been actually sold. To help trade and industry and encourage 
tales be reformed the coinage. A standard weight and uniform fineness were 
adopted for all coins issued to that these could be easily accepted without any 
fear of any discount being charged later on. Gold, silver and copper coins 
were issued from various mint towns.” 

After Shcr Shah, during the reign of Akbar, further measures were 
taken to facilitate trade and commerce. Akbar, "like Sher Shah, tried 
to regulate the currency of the State”, and "mercantile affairs of the 
Empire during the reigns of Akbar and his successors were transacted 
in round gold mohars, rupees and A uniform currency 

throughout the empire was certainly beneficial to the traders; and 
then there were big and prosperous cities in which a brisk trade was 
conducted during the time of Akbar. 

''Writing in A.D. 1585, Fitch observed: ‘Agra and Fatehpore are two very 
great cities, cither of them much greater than London and very populous. 
Betxreen Agra and Fatehpore are twelve miles, and all the way is a market 
of victual and other things, as full as though a man were still in a town, and 
to many people, as if a man were ia a market' Terry refers to the Punjab 
at ‘a large province, and most fruitful Lahore is the riiief city thereof, built 
vety liugc, and abounds both in people and riches, one of the principal rides 
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for trade in all India.* Monierrate asserted that in 1581 Lahore vras "not 
second to any city in Europe or Asia*. Burhanpur in Khandesh was 
great, ridi and fuU of people*. Ahmadabad in Gujarat has 
by Abul Fail as *a noble city in a high state of prosperity, whicb lor Uk 
pleasantneu of its climate and dispUy of the choicest productions of the 
whole globe is almost unrivalled*. In Eastern India there was mo* opuleooe 
in dries Uke Benares. Patna, Rajmahal. Burdwan, Hugh. Dacca and 

Chittagong'**** j j 

And, "there was no want of communicauons, along roads aria 
rivers, for the purpose of the vast mercantile traffic, .the 'main 
routes of land travel were clearly defined, in some cases by avenues 
of trees, and more generally by walled enclosures, known as sarMs, 
in which travellers and merchants could pass the night in comparative 
security’’***. There were also the rivers which "afforded excellent 

means for the carriage of heavy traffic*’***. , . 

Furthermore, like Sher Shah, Akbar followed a policy of religious 
toleration irrespective of Hindus, Muslims and ^nstiar^ He 
initiated serially progressive measures, probably signifying the new 
era that was dawning in India*, and in later yean, propoun*ng his 


* There U crideaee to indicate that durina Akbar*! reign new valuM were 
enitriat into society. Marx noted in hi* Chroao/ogicnl Noter ^ _ 

-15$2-85: Ruhej Acktr uttUs tke Empire. War wlbtt gWKhgBltvg in rehgKW 
matter!, daber tolerant; trine Haupt religmus und literacy adviser! Feixi 
and Ahit fail. Pciri Qbersetzt old Sanicrit poems, u. 
und 'Mtb*b*r*ttrf (tpiter audi, naefadem Akber rdm/isoi/kamol/istHeo/ 
porturiea/ischeo/ Priest won Coa mltgebraAt, Uber^t Feiw d^ evaage- 
hL. Vniaigma grgrit die Hmim; Akber bmtand nur a^ aWmw of 
Smttee (buming of widows on the hosbandls funeral pyre) etc Er fc^ft 
th ‘Jnu^, L e., eepitMtitm tax. which every Hindu had Wn tomptlua 
to pay to the iVassn/nsan government.** (All underlined words m 

N« AkW 

amity between the Hindus mid Muslims, whidi was cmamly neeesaary for an alU 

rou^ development of the new forees “ *' **“ ^IvTh^tSl^ 

aboliihed the pilgrimage tax which '■was levied <» the Hindus not ody wb« they 

visited their famous places of pilgrimage but , 

festivities** (loc cit. (227), 6$). Then, at Marx noted, Akber reformed the Code of 
JS^&ndilg .»!;« Jartly on ^-^mmedan ensr^. ^-"7 - 
Mtnm”. that is, the authority whom the Hindus were t^ to have followed, (cl. 
Chronological Notet on India). [All underlined words in Marx's manuscript are 

iialiriaed. - R. K. M.] (coittmaed ovtrUmf] 
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“Divine Faith”, untertook the spiritual leadership of the State besides 
his secular reign over the subjects. It has been stated***: 

“The cbcoty of hJi spiritual headship of the state was developed by Abu] 
Paasd, a theory vhkh was directly aimed at weakening the hold of the 
priests on the people. The oiost important reason for this was that Akbar’s 
interests lay with the merduuit class: ‘Akbar himself was a trader, and did 
not disdain to earn commercial profiu' (V. A. Smith, Akbar: The Great 
Afogid, 1919, p. 411)." 

Akbar’s interests in commercial pursuits were manifold; “some of 
the fine industries of Gujarat and Agra” were reserved for himself, 
and “a horse could not be sold without the king’s knowledge or that 
of his agenu”***. 

Akbar’s successors were also no less interested in commerce. 

"Shahjahsui eofoyed the monopoly of trade in indigo and permitted 
Manohardns to carry on the sale of indigo with the help of a loan from the 
treasury and share the profits with the king (D. Panth, 'The Commercial 
Policy of the Moguls”, Bombay, 1930, p. 195). NurjahM had ‘dabbled in 
indigo and embroidered cloth trade' (ibid., p. 165). At prince Khurram, 
Shahjahan had carried on private trade with Mocha and Persia (ibid.). About 

Several ocher progrcMive mearures of Akbar have been noted as follows (cf. loc. 
ciL (227), lM-169): 

"Akbar cried to prevent child marriages even though both the Hindu and the 
Mailim orthodoxy backed this evil oDitom. He pcmicted Hindu widows to remarry. 
He declared hierMcIf against marriages between near relatives. He cried to Kop the 
circumcision of dtUdrea though with what success we do not know. 

Many Muslim rulers before him kad left the evil of drink alone. Akbar decided 
that it was not possible to prohibit it altogether and that it would be better to 
control its use. ^ne was allowed to be sold ostctuibly for medical purposes, but 
every purchaser had to give hia name. Ueing drunk in public became 'an offence, 
disorderly conduct in public was punished. To control the evil of proititacion, all 
women of ill fame were assigned teparaw quarters, names of those visiting them or 
Knding for them were tak^ down. He allowed women to came out of their 
•edusion to the Mina Razor (a step directly against the social standard set up by the 
Hindu'and Modem feudal nobility - RKh^. In education and literature he was not 
content with the study or spread of the Muslim theology alone. He patronized 
aiwnomy, mathematics, history, btlUt Itttrti, medicine and many ocher subjects. 
His patronage of painting, including portrait painting, led to the foundation of a 
new school of art in India." 

And. h has ilso beea aswrted (loc. cit. (227), ItO): 

"Akbar had diicooiinutd making prisoners of war first slaves and then Muslims." 
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lalpetre, an Englishman complAined about Shahjahan’s monopoly: 'The king 
hath made it hit ownc comoiodiiy’ (ibid^ p. 197). Not only the monar^, hi* 
kin*men and kinswomen alio engaged in trade. 'Shahjahan’s father-in-law 
Asaf Khan was a notorious trader and »o was Miijumla who was made 
DgtMn for making present* of about fifteen lakh* (1,500,000] rupees to 
Shahjahan. Prince** Jahanara the favourite daughter of Shahjahan uted to 
trade on her own account’ (ibid., p. 211). 

The monarch’s personal interest in trade violated the feudal law that the 
duty of the prince it to 'protect* the people while the duty of die merchant 
is to provide for the people.”*** 

Indeed, during this period production increased beyond the 
confines of local consumption and "besides supplying the needs of 
the local aristocracy and merchants could meet the demands of 
traders coming from Europe and other parts of Asia’’***. 

"By far the most important industry in India during this period was the 
manufacture of cotton cloth. The principal centres of cotton manufacture 
were distributed throughout the country, as, for example, at Patna in 
Gujarat, Burlianpur in Khandcth, Jaunpur, Benares, Patna and tome other 
places in the United Province* and Bihar, and many ddes and villages in 
Orissa and BengaL The whole country from Orissa to East Bengal looked 
like a big cotton factory, and the Dacca district was specially reputed for io 
delicate muslin fabrics, 'the best and finest cloth made of cotton* that was 
in all India. Peltacrt (at the time of Jahangir’s reign) note* that at Chabaipur 
and Sooargaon io East Bengal ‘all live by the weaving induitiy and the produce 
hat the highest reputation and quality’. ... The dyeing industry, too, was in a 
flourishing condidos. Terry 11616—19] tell* ui that coarser cotton cloths 
were either dyed or printed with a ‘variety of well-shaped and well-coloured 
flowers or figures, which are to fixed in the cloth that no water can wash 
them out'. Silk-weaving, limited in scope at compared with cotton manu¬ 
facture, was also an important industry of a sccdon of the people. Abol Fax! 
writes that it received a considerable impetus in the reign of Akbar due to 
the imperial patronage. Bengal was the premier centre of silk produedon and 
manufacture and supplied the demands of the Indian and European 
merchants from other para of India, though tilk-weaving was prnedsod in 
Lahore, Agra, Fathpur Sikri and Gujarat. ... Shawl and carpet-weaving 
industries flourished under the patronage of Akbar; the former woven 
mainly from hair, having originaied from Kashmir, was manufactured also 
at Lsdiore, and the latter at Lahore and Agra. Wollco goods, chiefly coarse 
blankets, were alto woven.... Beside* these msjor industries, we have 
tesdmony regarding various crafts during the Mughul period. Edward Terry 
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oodcxx) chat ‘many curioui boxes, cnuiks, ttandUhei (pen'^ases), carpets, 
with other excellent manufactures, may be there had'. Pelsaert alio writes 
that in Sind ‘ornamental disks, drau^^boards, writing-cases, and similar 
goods are manufactured locally in large quantities; they are pretty, inlaid 
with ivocy and ebony, and used to be exported in large quanddet from Goa, 
and the coast towns',”*** 

Thus, “the export and import trade of Hindustan was no longer 
confined to luxury goods nor was it dependent on the surplus 
producu of the village communities””®. And such developments of 
India’s industries and crafu had their effect in extending the scope 
of foreign trade. 

"India had an aedve and considerable foreign trade during the greater 
part of the Moghul period, with different countries of Asia and Europe. 
The chief imports of the country were bullion, raw silk, horses, metals, ivory, 
coral, amber, precious scones, velvets, brocades, broadcloth, perfumes, drugs, 
Chinese porcelain and African slaves, and her exports were various textiles, 
pepper, indigo, opium and ocher drugs, and miscellaneous goods."**' 

And, In this pursuit the State had a direct Interest. 

‘The State was not only a great manufacturer, it was a great trader as 
well. It took part in the maiicime trade of the country: It participated in the 
foreign trade with Persia and Arabia. The manufacture of salt and saltpetre 
was a State monopoly. From time to dmc other articles were also declared 
State monopoly,"*** 

It thus appears that the developments in India in this period were 
In many ways similar to those in Europe. Like Queen Elizabeth and 
her successors in England, the Moghal rulers themselves were 
interested in trade; as In the home country of the East India 
Comply, the growing mercantile bourgeoisie of India were 
sheltering behind the protection of the kings and nobles; and manu¬ 
facture for the local market as well as for a wider sphere had 
developed. 


4. Weakness of Growing Indian Bourgeoisie 

There were, however, important differences in the social develop¬ 
ment of India and such countries of Europe as England. Of them 
two arc particularly worthy of note in this discussion. Firstly, 
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although the Indian, mercantile bourgcoUie were dcTcloping in tlut 
period, their development had not yet reached the ttage to make 
profound and permanent dianges in the society. 

. Ac of mass movements and uprisings of this period (XVII 

century) is indicative of Ac fact Aat even if primary forms of captttlist 
fciadons did exist at Aat time in India (whiA is probAle) Aey were of a 
sporadic Aaracter and formed isolated islets on Ae territory of India. It 
also testifies to the absence of Ae classes of capitalist society whiA could 
lesid Ae struggle against feudalism. Even successful popular uprisings led 
only to Ae substitudon of one feudal lord by another, and not to Ae 
climinadoD of feudal relations (vir Ac Jat states in the Ganges-Jutnna repon, 
Ac Mahratta.state)."*** 

So the mercsmtile bourgeoisie were still decisively subservient to 
the feudal power of InAan society. 

Secondly, while in Europe, where the foremost powers of that 
time possessed strong navies, the mercantile bourgeoisie could 
venture on sea-borne trade, (wherefrom they made most of their 
fortunes and from suA “primary accumulation" the bourgrais 
development of the society went at a rapid rate - the capit^ being 
ultimately employed for the industrial progress of the nation), in 
India suA opportunities Ad not exist. As noted before, trade-routes 
over land were difficult and insecure. And, while “Ae sea and the 
rivers were more advantageous for commercial purposes”***, the 
InAan Powers, including the Great Moghals, hardly poss^sed any 
navy at all, although in order to protect Aeir commerci^ vessels 
against piracy whiA was a regular feature in foreign trade in those 
days a strong navy was a very essential adjunct. 

“The Mughals had no large fighting vessels. The ships that Acy maintained 
were part of Ac commercial policy of State trade."*** 

Hence, in InAa, while production had increased beyond Ae 
demanA within the society and a class of mcrAants had come into 
existence, for trading wiA foreign countries they had to depend on 
foreign mcrAants. In England, at a similar stage of development, Ae 
English mercantile bourgeoisie resented the intrusion of Hanse 
merAanis; in India, their contemporaries welcomed suA intrurions. 
In the beginning, these mcrAants were mostly Arabs. Later, when 
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the European tnerdianu came on the scene — starting with the 
Portuguese who came at the beginning of the sixteenth century, then 
the Dutch who, appearing at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, revived the ancient commerce of India with the far Eastern 
Islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo, and finally the English 
Company in 1608 —it is no wonder that all of them found a ready 
reception in India for pursuing their commercial pursuits. Moreover, 
in any case the Portuguese, if not also the others, were entrusted 
with the responsibility of protecting the Indian vessels at sea. When 
in 1613 Middleton of the English Company captured four Indian 
ships in '*his action against the trading vessels from Gujarat to the 
Red Sea*', he found that "they were provided with a Portuguese pass, 
and Jahangir’s mother had an interest in the cargo’’***. 

Such was the social background of India at the advent of the East 
India Company. 


5. Company in India in the 17th Century 

llte fint phase of the Company’s career in India, which lasted 
until the disintegration of the Moghal Empire in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, was dictated primarily by the interests of 
the Indian rulers themselves and of the Indian merchants who 
probably claimed first priority in commercial enterprise within the 
country. The Moghal rulers, their representatives in different parts 
of the subcontinent, and the Indian merchants were interested in 
having European merchants in India, and while there were indica¬ 
tions of the presence of some cliques in favour of one group of 
merdiants as against othen, in general it may be true to say (and 
at any rate it was almost alwa 3 rs true for the sovereign) that they 
were unwilling to show favourable discrimination to any one of 
them at the expense of others. Evidently, the sovereign in particular, 
at well as the general run of traders s^ing their goods to foreign 
merchants, wanted to have the best out of all foreign merchanu 
in India. 

Such a situation was of course quite contrary to the governing 
objectives of the monopolist companies of merchant capital. The 
consistent aim of the English Company was to obtain "concessions’’; 
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for instance, as regards customs dues to be paid to the Government 
Treasury, so that they could buy cheap from India. Another of its 
fundamental principles was to secure exclusive opportunities for 
itself as against its European rivals who as a result of comi^tition 
might raise the price of goods in the buying country (India) and 
lower the price in the selling country (Europe). But in those days 
they could not dictate their terms to the Indian government; ‘ they 
had maintained the diaracter of mere traders, and by humility and 
submission endeavoured to preserve a footing in that distant country, 
under the native powers” So flattery, presents^ and guile 
theif weapons In the presence of Indian rulers to achieve their desired 
objectives (as it was in the Home country); and behind ihc^badts of 
the Indian rulers their course of action was sniping at their rivals^d 
fortifying their position and increasing their strength in India. This 
is the picture one gets from the activities of the East India Company 
in India in the seventeenth century. 

In the beginning, of course, the aim of the Company was to secure 
a permanent establishment in India wherefrom it could extend its 
commerce and consolidate its position against its rivals. So, in 1W8, 
William Hawkins, the first representative of the Company arrived 
in the Moghal Court. He was very well received, and was “the first 
to have held a Mughul assignment”***, that is, the royal grant of a 
territory from which he was to collect revenue for the state and 
make his living, —a prosperous one, no doubt. But, although in 1611, 
Hawkins received the Emperor’s permission to open trade at Surat, 
the strong clique of the Portuguese in the Moghal Court as well as 
the unruly behaviour of the English sailors at Surat, whiA have been 
mentioned earlier, nullified the gain. 

However, in the next few years, the performence of Middleton 
and Best against the sea-power of the Portugui^ “created a spirit 
of respect, and the hope that the newcomers might be of assistance 
to Aeck the claim of the Portuguese to command the sea”***. 
Probably in this the Indian rulers found that the English could be 
equal in foreign trade to the Portuguese, who, to their dislike, had 
virtually monopolised all external trade between India and the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf areas. So, in 1613, the English Company was 
again given permission to open trade at Surat as well as at Ahmed- 
abad, Cambaya and Goga. 
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But the Company wanted more secure and extensive arrange¬ 
ments, and that meant going over the strong clique whidi had already 
been formed by the Jesuit diplomats on behalf of the Portuguese 
at the Court at Agra. Hence, with King James’s sanction and 
credentials. Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an ambassador to the Moghal 
•Emperor Jahangir. King James of course obliged, for he was a 
shareholder of the Company and so directly interested in securing 
trading privileges in India. Roe’s mission was to take up residence 
in the Indian capital, get the better of the Portuguese Jesuits, and 
foster and expand the trading concessions in which the first footing 
had just been made. James gave Roe a letter addressed to Jahangir. 
Roe was to press for a treaty of ’’free trade” between the two 
countries. 

Roe did not have a good reception at Surat. The Governor, 
Zulfikar Khan, who was a nominee of Prince Khurram (Jahangir’s 
favourite son and the future Emperor Shah Jahan), supported the 
Porttiguese clique in the court and was probably, like this prince 
and Jiitangir’s Empress —the famous Nur Mahal, involved in trade 
arrangements with the Portuguese. Zulfikar Khan made difficulties 
when Roc announced In Surat that he desired to proceed to the 
capital. But eventually Roe managed to travel on 13 December 1615 
to Ajmcre, where the Court was then being held. Roe appeared 
at a time when Portugal’s position in Eastern waters was not so 
strong as it*had been before, and the Dutch had also recently 
appeared in Indian seas and like the English were bent on breaking 
the Portuguese monopoly in India’s foreign trade. Naturally, Roe 
took advantage of the situation, and evidently the sovereign himself 
and the gennal body of the Indian merchants would have been 
pleased to have more competitors in foreign commerce. So Roe was 
welcomed in the Moghal Court but, contrary to his expectations, 
probably did not receive the honour due to an ambassador of a 
prominent country. Although he was successful in making a favour¬ 
able impression on the Emperor, he was irked by the inferior stttus 
accorded to him. He reported later to the Company”®: 

”An ambassador lives not in fit honour here. A meaner agent would, 
among these proud moors, better effect your businesf.” 

Roe was of course well conversant with hit "cools of trade”, and 
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advised the Company how by flattery, bribery and intrigues it could 
have its way instead of maintaining him as “ambassador in the 
court. To quote him*’*: 

“The best way to do your businets in it [India] U to find tome Mogul, 
that you may entertain for 1000 rupees a year, at your solicitor at court. 
He must be authorised by the king, and then he will serve you better than 
ten ambastadort. Under hint you must allow 500 rupees for another at your 
port, to follow the Governor and customers, and to advertise his diief at 
court These two will effect ail; for your other smaller residencies arc not 
subject to mudi inconveniency." 

The final settlement which Roe was able to make with the Moghal 
Emperor in September 1618 was not exactly what he had come to 
get, namely, a Aartcr of rights from the emperor himself, but he 
obtained a public declaration by the Emperor of his amity towards 
the East India Company. Henceforth, the merchants were given 
liberty to trade "freely” in India, to live in a rented house on shore, 
to govern themselves and to bear arms when they went abroad in 
the city. No paymenu beyond the normal dues were to be demanded 
of them. The Portuguese were invited to co-operate in an “open 
trade"; — exactly what the Indian Interests, when they were in a 
position to assert it, would have liked it to be. But this was also the 
thin end of the wedge whidi ultimately led to the complete con¬ 
quest of India by the British. 

English influence in India began to spread in easy stages. Before 
Roe left India in February 1619, the English East India Company 
had established factories at Surat, Agra, Ahmadabad and Broach. 
All these were placed under the control of the President and Council 
of the Surat factory, who had also the power to control the Com¬ 
pany's trade with the Red Sea Ports and Persia. Surat became the 
depot for cotton, muslins, saltpetre, indigo and dyestuffs collected 
from all parts of the interior. English factories were also started 
at Broach and Barcxla with the object of purchasing at first hand 
the piece-goods manufactured in the localities. The purpose of 
having a factory at Agra was mainly to sell broad-cloth to the 
officers of the Irnperial Court and to buy indigo, the best quality of 
which was manufactured at Biyana. 

In 1668, Bombay was transferred to the East India Company by 
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Charies 11 (who had got it from the Portuguese as a part of the 
dowry for marrying Catherine of Braganza) at an annual rent of 
£ 10. Bombay grew more and more prosperous, and became so 
important that in 1687 it superseded Surat as the chief settlement of 
the English on the west coast of India. 

Expanding its influence in the south'eastern part of India was not 
however so easy for the Company. Here the Moghal Power was lets 
firmly established; therefore, the English had to face formidable 
opposition from the Dutch who had earlier settled in this part of 
India. On the south-eastern coast, the English had established in 1611 
a factory at Masulipatam, the principal port of the kingdom of 
Golkunda, in order to punhase the locally woven piece-goods. These 
goods they used to export to Persia and Bantam. But being much 
troubled there by the opposition of the Dutch and the frequent 
demands of the local officials, they opened another factory in 1626 
at Armagaon, a few miles north of the Dutch settlement of Pulicat. 

At Armagaon also the English were put to various inconveniences, 
and so they turned their attention again to Masulipatam. And now, 
by means of their usual craft, they managecl to secure from the 
Sultan of Golkunda the "Golden Firman” in 1632, one of the 
notable "concessions” secured by the Company in this period. 
According to this firman, the English were allowecl to trade freely in 
the ports belonging to the kingdom of Golkunda on payment of 
duties worth 500 pagodas (a coin current in South India), or the 
equivalent of about Rs. 1,750 per year. A fixed amount of custom 
duty, irrespective of the volume of trade, when the trade was 
flourishing, was certainly beneficial to the Company, and so it 
managed to have the condition repeated in another firman issued 
in 1634. 

The firman however did not relieve the Company from the 
demands of local officers, to which all other merchants were 
subjected. The English Company, therefore, looked for a more 
advantageous place, and in 1639 obtained the lease of Madras from 
the ruler of Chandragiri, representative of the ruined Vijayanagar 
Empire. There it built a fortified factory which cuime to be known 
as Fort St. George. Fort St. George soon superseded Masulipatam at 
the headquarters of the English settlements on the Coromandel 
Coast. Later, this place figured prominently during the English 
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concjucjt of South IndiA, as has been noted in connection with the 
Carnatic 'Wars. 

The next stage in the growth of English influence was expansion 
in the east. Factories had been started at Hariharpur in the Mahanadi 
Delta and at Balasore (both within the present state of Orissa) in 
1633. In 1651 a factory was established at Hugh (Bengal), and toon 
others were opened at Patna (Bihar) and Cassimbaiar (Bengal). In 
1658, all the settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and on the 
Coromandel Coast, were made subordinate to Fort St. George in 
Madras. The principal articles of trade of the Company in Bengal 
during this period were silk, cotton piece-goods, saltpetre and sugar. 

In Bengal also the Company tried to receive more trading 
privileges. In this province the staples of commerce could not be 
purchased near the coast, but had to be procured from places lying 
far up the waterways of the province. Like all other merchants, the 
Company was therefore subject to payment of tolb at the custom- 
posts. In 1651, Sultan Shuja issued a firman (royal command) or a 
nishan (letter of authority) granting the Company the privilege of 
trading in return for a fixed annual payment of duties worth 
Rs. 3,000. Another order, granted in 1656, laid down that “the 
factory of the English Company be no more troubled with demands 
of customs for goods imported or exported cither by land or by 
vater, nor that their gc>ods be opened and forced from them at under¬ 
rates in any places of government by whidi they shall pass and repass 
up and down the country; but that they buy and sell freely, and 
without impediment”*^. How such grants were obtained is evident 
from the fact that in a later communication, to be referred to sub¬ 
sequently, the Court of Directors themselves spoke of such firmans 
(or as they put it, phirmaund) as "purchased”. 

However, although the Company thus managed to receive such 
unique privileges, the successors of Sultan Shuja in Bengal did not 
consider the order to be binding on them, probably because it was 
merely a nishan from Sultan Shuja and not a firman from the 
Emperor. For the obvious reason that such privileges affected the 
Treasury, and also being granted to only one merchant company 
became a gross indication of partiality, they demanded^ that the 
English, in view of their increasing trade, should pay duties rimilar 
to other merchants. The Company, however, secured another firman 
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or nishan in 1672 from the Governor of Bengal, Shaista Khan, 
granting exemption from the payment of duties. Furthermore, the 
Emperor Aurangzeb issued a firman in 1680, ordering that none 
should molest the Company's people for customs or obstruct their 
trade, and that "of the English nation, besides their usual custom 
of 2 per cent of their goods, more l‘/i jeaia or poll-money, shall be 
taken"*”. For this royal command the Company had to spend 
Rs. 50,000 as bribes to Moghal officers; but "by this the trade of 
the English was made custom-free in all places except Surat”***. 

In spite of these firmans, however, the Company's agenu in all 
places — Bombay, Madras and Bengal —could not escape from the 
demands of the local customs officers and their goods were 
occasionally seized. The customs officers need not be blamed for 
their action, for it was a standard practice with the wrvants of the 
Company to smuggle goods of their own for private inland trade in 
India, and to this were added the goods of their compatriots making 
money In India as private inland traders. Since it was the duty of 
the custom-officers to levy duties on sudi goods, and since, being 
aware of the artifices of these private traders, they could not always 
be sure that the goods in question belonged strictly to the Company, 
it is not unlikely that on several occasions the Company's goods 
were also assessed by them. But, true to their policy, instead of 
diedcing sudi abuses by iu own servanu (for reasons to be explained 
later), the Company now decided to protect itself by force. 
The reason for taking such a decision was obvious. As mentioned 
before, the Company was then under the impression that the Moghal 
Power would not be able to retaliate. So, as a first step, it thought 
it necessary to have a fortified settlement at Hugh, just as had already 
been built at Madras. 

Hostilities broke out between the Moghal Power and the English 
Company on the sadt of Hugli by the latter in October 1686. But 
the English were "obliged to retire from Hoogly, after they had 
cannonaded it with the fleet, and took shelter at Chutanuttee, after¬ 
wards Calcutta, till an agreement with the Nabob, or additional 
forces, should enable them to resume their stations”***. But, as 
happened in Bombay in the same period, the Moghals were still mudi 
stronger than the English Company had anticipated. While the 
English had stormed Hijii and the Moghal fortifications at Balasorc, 
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jmd th«y themselves burnt the town (although the Company had 
established a factory there), the properties of the Company at Patna 
and Cassimbaxar were seixed. The English were now in a deplorable 
state. They had to go down the Ganges to a fcvcr-stridien island at 
the mouth of the river^, wherefrom they opened negotiations wiA 
the Moghals. Because the Moghals were interested in the Compan/s 
trade, in view of the income to the State Treasury, the negoaations 
ended favourably to the English. In September 1687, "an accom¬ 
modation was effected and the English were allowed to ^ 

Hoogly with their ancient privileges”*^. But now the English had 
further realised the importance of settling nearer to the sea; so they 
"obtained leave to build a factory at Calcutta, which they preferred, 
as more secure and accessible to shipping”*”. 

The Company however did not become a peaceful trading body, 
which it never was and could not be on account of its inherent 
policy and historical character. In 1688, hostilities were renewed 
when a fresh naval force was sent from London with orders to 
seixe Chittagong, This attempt also ended in failure. 

These rash and premature actions on the part of the Company 
stopped when, after assessing their relative strength, the President 
and Council of Bombay concluded peace with the Moglul Eniperor 
in 1690. An English factory was esublished at Suunuti; and under 
the orders of the Moghal Emperor, Ibrahim Khan, who was Ae 
successor of Shaista Khan in the government of Bengal, issued a 
firman in February 1691 granting the Company exemption from 
payment of custom-duties in return for ^.3,000 a year. In other 
words, the status quo of 1651 was’re-established. 

But although the Company was forced to accept these terras of 
trade, it did not, by any means, give up its consistent policy of 
securing undue privileges through clever manoeuvreing, guile, and, 
in the last resort, by military strength. Owing to the rebellion of 
Sobha Sing, a zemindar or revenue farmer in the district of Burdwan, 
■ the Company got an excuse to fortify iu new factory in Sutanuti 
in 1696. In 1698, on payment of Rs. 1,200 to the previous pro¬ 
prietors, the Company was granted the right of revenue farming, or 
zemindari, of the Aree villages of Sutanuti, Kalikata and Govindapur. 

• Worthy of note it their ttfute m a place opening to the tea, which was alwtyi 
of itrateglc importance to the Company. 
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In 1700, the English factories in Bengal were placed under the 
separate control of a President and Council, established in the new 
fortified settlement which was henceforth named Fort William. 
”in compliment to the then reigning king of England”*”. The city 
took the anglicised name of Calcutta from the name of the village 
Kalikata, which is still the Bengali name for the city. 

Such was the position of the Company in India while the Moghal 
Empire was still a powerful entity, and politically had the control over 
practically the whole of India. It is important to note that by the 
end of the seventeenth century, the English Company had securely 
settled down at three strategic poinu in India, viz. Surat or Bombay 
In the west, Madras in the south, and Calcutta in the cast. From 
these vantage points, fortified and having immediate access to the 
sea where the English power remained undisputed by the Moghals, 
the Company could not only spread to all parts of India for 
commercial aaivities and to make overtures for “concessions", but, 
while the way to escape in any eventuality was always at its disposal, 
at the opportune moment these places could serve the English as 
excellent spring-boards for the final consummation of the desires 
of merchant capital. 

In this way the Company was consolidating its position in India 
prior to the final conquest of the whole subcontinent, which its 
policy inevitably led to, as will be described in the following. 


6. Disintegration of Moghal Empire 

Since the time of Akbar, the Moghal Empire in India had passed 
its zenith. His successors were of lesser calibre. His son, Jahangir, 
has been described as a “ulented drunkard". Jahangir's son, Shah 
Jahan, to whom reference has been made as Prince Khurram, 
maintained a court of unexampled magnificence. Under the rule of ' 
both Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the empire continued to flourish in 
seeming strength and prosperity. Their lavish patronage of the Arts, 
especially of music and painting and poetry and ardiltecture, led to. 
a cultural renaissance which Is one of the brightest chapters in 
Indian history. 
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Sudi a cultural renaissance of India was obviously not due to the 
mere whims of two monarchs. Firstly, they could indulge In sudi 
luxuries because of their greater surplus wealth resulting from in¬ 
creasingly intensified feudal exploitation of the peasants and handi¬ 
craftsmen; and, secondly, this cultural renaissance coincided with 
the flourishing state of India's industry and commerce, and thus 
reflected more the emergence of new social forces in society rather 
than of the decaying feudal attributes of life. This seenu to be 
corroborated by the fact that after the time of Akbar, behind the 
pomp and show of the Moghal Court, signs were appearing of the 
degeneration of the nobility. This came out into the open during 
and after the reign of the third successor of Akbar, and became an 
important factor in the disintegration of the Moghal Empire and the 
full expression of the role of British merchant capital in India. In 
the words of three reputed historians of India^: 

‘'With abundant resources at their disposal, the rich naturally indulged 
in luxury and incempenuice, and the apprehension of escheat of the wealth 
and property of the nobles at death destroyed thdr incentive to thrift 
Excessive addiction to wine and women was a very comnton vice among the 
aristocrats.... They lived in highly decorated palatial buildings and amused 
themsdves with outdoor sports as well as indoor games.... The nobles 
originally possessed qualities which made them efficient servants of the 
State so long as it retained its vigour, but they began to lose their old 
usefulness, and grew more demoralised, with the closing years of the reign 
of Shah Jahan. Further deterioration set in during the reign of Aurangzcb and 
in the eighteenth century. The rivalries and conspiracies of the selfish and 
debased nobility of the later period, besida casting a malign influence on 
social life, were largely responsible for the political disorders of the age." 

In the Moghal Empire, "every officer of the State was entitled to 
receive an Income defined precisely in cash, out of which he had 
ordinarily to maintain a specified force of cavalry, available for the 
service of the ruler at any time”**®. But, instead of paying them the 
salaries, "the most distinctive institution of the period” was to assign 
to each of these officials "the revenue of an area estimated to yield 
the income due to him”***. This form of assignment of revenue had 
become so important in Moghal administration that in 1647, 
"revenue aggregating 190 millions of rupees was assigned, while 
thirty millions were reserved for the treasury"*®*. Evidently, this 
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Institution gave the nobles ample scope for a luxurious living, and 
to degenerate in sensuality and lasciviousness with the loss of vigour 
in Moghal rule, which also affected their usefulness. And while they 
thus degenerated, d»cy could also simultaneously consolidate their 
position by the virtually hereditary grant entitled altamgha, which, 
contrary to the usuagcs at the time of Akbar when the assignments 
were at the most for the life-time of a rioble, was fint introduced 
in India by Jahangir and were “made profusely" in the eighteen* 
century.*** At any rate, the biggest nobles in the Moghal Court could 
thus make a bid to capture supreme power In the eighteenth century 
when the Moghal Empire was falling to pieces; and in this period 
of extreme confusion in India’s political field the English Company 
finally emerged as the ruler of the subcontinent. In short, the 
decaying feudal forces of society neither provid^ the basis for the 
cultural renaissance whiA India witnessed in this period nor could 
they maintain their hold over India for long. 

On the other hand, it appears that while the marked increase m 
India’s wealth in this period from her industrial^ and commercial 
progress (whiA, it sunds to reason, had a very ngnificant bearing 
upon Ae cultural renaissance in this period) was due to the growing 
influence of the Indian mercantile bourgeoisie, Ae latter as a claa 
could neither rise above the feudal forces of Ac country nor could 
Aey by that time have a decisively upper hand over Ae European 
merAants, and specially over the English Cora^y, whiA was 
probably Ac strongest at that time. This was evidently the most 
opportune moment for the European mercantile bourgeoisie to 
unfold fully Aeir designs over India; and In this process Ac togliA 
Company — of the two rivals in India at that time, namely the Ei^- 
lish and Ae FrenA-, became ultimately victorious. Thereby, the 
normal course of social development of India was cut Aort and 
reverted for two centuries. Palme Dutt noted***: 

•‘The internal wars whiA radeed India in the eighteenth century after the 
decline of Ae Moghul Empire represented a period of inner confusion^m- 
parable in aome respects to the Wars of Ac Roses in England or Ac Thirty 
Years War in Germany) necessary for Ac break-up of Ac old oMer and 
preparing Ae way, in Ae normal course of evolution, foe Ae riac of twurgeoia 
power on Ae basis of Ae advancing mcrAant, Aipping and manufactuti^ 
interests in Indian society. The invasion, however, during Au critical penod 
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of the fcprctcctttivct of the more highly developed European bourgeoisie, 
with their superior technical and military equipment ai^ sodal-polidcal 
cohesion, thwarted this normal coune of evolution, and led to the outcome 
that the bourgoois rule which supervened in India on the break-up of the 
old order was not Indian bourgeois rule, growing up within the shell of the 
old order, but foreign bourgeois rule, forcibly superimposing itself on the 
old society and snuuhing the germs of the rising Indian bourgeois class. 
Herein lay the tragedy of Indian development, which thereafter became a 
thwarted or distorted social development for the beneht of a foreign 
bourgeoisie’' 

To return to this critical period in India's history, how the 
prosperity of the Indian merdianis had, in those days, become linked 
up with the commercial pursuits of the European mcrdiants, and 
especially of the English Company, is evident from the following. 

“The increasing demand for Indian cotton cloth in England led to a more 
intensive activity of merchants and weavers. The dmnand for Indian calico 
increased from 1619 onwards. Purchases were made at Agra of calico ‘woven 
ia ocher localidcs. duefly Oudh’ {W, H. Moreland: from Akbar to 
Aurangteb, 1923, London, p. 127). The towns of Darlyabad and Khairabad 
in Avadh came into prominence as centres of manufacture. Lucknow 
developed into another centre of exchange. In 1638-39, Agra sent 2,823 
pieces of cotton cloth to England; in 1639-40, this number increased to 
12,122 and in 1640-41, it increased further to 23,550. In the same years, 
Gujarat had been exporting 38,883, 13,660, and 18,918 pieces respectively 
(ibid., p. 12^. Agra thus beat Gujarat in export trade and the pieces 
exported were made mosdy in Avadh,... Moreland comments: The London 
market was thus definitely opened to the weavers of Northern India.’ 

According to Mannque, Agra had a population of six lacs (600,000) in 1640. 
□ive bad compared Dacca with London and the population of Dacca in his 
time was only 1 Vt lacs (150,000). Agra indeed was one of the biggest trading 
centres of Asia and therefore ^ the world. ‘There is no Nation in all the 
East but hath some commerce or other at their place‘, wrote Mandelslo (Pant; 
The CommcrcM Policy of the Moghuls, p. 204). 

Agra was also a big centre of saltpetre industry. Stone quarries were 
worked at Fatahput and Biana was rich in indigo. I^ mines were worked 
at Gwalior and all these centres were linked together through a centralised 
authority.”*** 

Also, 

‘‘Bcmicr [1656-1668] observes: ‘There is in BengeU such a quondty of 
cotton and silk, that the Kingdom may be called the common storehouse 
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lot thoje two kindi of raerdiandiM, not of Hindouiun or the Empire of the 
Grtai Mogul only, but of all the nci^bouring kingdom*, and even of 
Europe'.... Moreland writca on the authority of Tavemitt that, about the 
middle of the rcventcenth century, the total p^uction of tilk in Bengal war 
‘about 2Vt million pounds out of whidi one nullion pounds were worked 
up locally, */* million were exported raw by the Dutd> and Vs million 
distributed over India, most of it going to Gu|arat, but some being taken 

by mcrehanu from Central Asia*_Saltpetre, used chiefly as an ingrediMt 

for gunpowder in India and also exported outside by the Ducdi and English 
traders, was nmnufactured in widely distributed parts of India during Ae 
seventeenth century, particularly in Peninsular India and the Bihar section 
of the Indo-Gangetk region. Bihar henceforth enjoyed a special reputation 
for the manufacture of this article till the fint half of the nineteenth ^tury, 
and it was in high demand by the Europeans for use in wars in their 
countries.”*** 

In conditions of such rapid progress, the merdiant-bourgeoisie 
of India went a step forward. Manufacture had by then begun to 
develop, leading to the eventual alienation of the product from the 
producer by the merdiant-capitaliits. Shifting from their previous 
position of only being interested in buying goods cheap from the 
artisans and peasants and selling them dear to the Europwn 
merchants, the Indian merchants were also encouraging producticjn 
in a similar way as the “putting-out” system current in England in 
“the later half of the sixteenth and the early seventeenth century” 
os well as in other parts of Europe.*** It has been noted***; 

“Though the Smte encouraged manufactures, the weavers were directly 
financed in most cases by middlemen, who mutt have exploited them greatly. 

Also, 

"The mctchan^capitalUt advanced funds to the weavers with wbidi they 
bought the necessary material and supported themselves while « work. Thus, 
whai they handed over their producu to the metxhant-capitalists. they were 
no longer owners of their own produce. The product was alienated from the 
producer. The merchant-capitaliit derived not the usual profit out of buying 
cheap and telling dear; he was already esploitiiig the labour-power of the 
producer."*** 

The rising entrepreneurs however were at the earliest suge of 
development; and their orientation was almost entirely towards the 
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foreign merdianu, and ^rticularly towarda the English Company, 
on whom depended ultimately their realisation of profit. Hence, 
although it did not mean that the foreign merchants could dictate 
thdr own terms (for, the latter had not yet come to the stage when 
they could have “matters all their own way", and so they had to 
take careful note of the Indian traders who were ‘‘generally subtle 
and clever”, as Moreland remarked), how definitely the socio¬ 
economic life of the country was geared to external trade via media 
the European merchimts would be evident from the following 
account of the situation at the close of the seventeenth century 
when with the disintegration of the Moghal Empire the general 
unsettled condition so badly aJffccted agriculture, industries and 
trade that “for some time trade came almost to a standstill”. 

During the years 1690-98, the English could not procure suffident cloiht 
for their shipping. "Thus ensued’, observes the historian of Aurangzeb, 'a 
great economic impoverishnaent of India - not only a decrease of the ‘national 
• but also a rapid lowering of inedianical tldll and standard of dvili- 
sadon, a disappearance of art and culture over wide tracts of the country’.”*** 

It appears thus from whatever little information is available on 
thc^ subject and from such indirect observations as that above that 
while the Indian bourgeoisie were growing stronger every day, they 
were not yet in a position to provide any opposition to the English 
Company when it finally decided to usurp political power in India. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence to suggest that this 
class in Indian society might have seen in the foreign merchants their 
diancc of future prosperity and so allied themselves to the cause of 
the ^glish Company. How trustworthy they appeared before the 
English Company would be evident from the fact that during the 
last years of the seventeenth century (1689-1698), after the Com¬ 
pany had declared its intention of striving for political power in 
Court of Directors sent instruction to India from London 
that, “instead of multiplying European agents in India, natives, and 
**P®ci^y Armenians, should be employed: ‘because’, to use the 
words of Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the letters of the Court, 
that people could vend English woollens, by carrying small 
quantities into the interior provinces, and could collect fine muslins, 
and other new and valuable articles, suited to the European demands, 
better than any agents of the Company could effect, under any 
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phirm&und [firman or royal command] or grant which might b* 
cYcntually purdiascd”****. The Armenians referred above were 
those who had finally settled down in India and were absorbed in 
the Indian business community. How effectively these Armenians, 
and the "Hindus, Mussulmans and other subjects of Calcutta” served 
the cause of the English Company during its last hostility with the 
Nawab of Bengal (since when the Company became the king-maker 
in India) is evident from the fact that the treaty which the fim 
puppet Nawab, Mir Jafar, signed with the representatives of the 
Company included the payment of 2,7CX),000 rupees^ for the los$« 
alleged to have been sustained by these people during the hosul- 
ities.*•* It may not also be fortuitous that the prime movers from 
the Indian side in the conspiracy launched by the Company to 
overthrow the last independent Nawab of Bengal (of which more 
will be said later) were those who were foremost in banking and 
commerce in that period. Jagat Seth, who was probably brain 
behind the conspiracy from the Indian side, was a reputed banker; 
his name signified "The Banker of the World". Omidtand who 
played the biggest part in the conspiracy from Calcutta — the sMt 
of the Company in Bengal-,was “one of the wealthiest native 
merchants resident at Calcutta"*”. Mir Jafar himself was the Pay 
Master General of the Nawab’s Forces. , . , j- 

It b tructhatnothing definite can be said about rolcof theindun 
bourgeoisie in this critical period of India’s history until f'**^"**’ 
knowledge is obtained about them. Yet the above facu should be 
borne in mind, from which it appears that some of thern, in any 
case, took the side of the English in the endeavours of the Euro^an 
mercantile bourgeoisie to cyipture power in India, That some Indian 
merchants were, on the other hand, working with the French is 
suggested by the fact that, during the period of hostilities betwe^ 
the English and the Nawab of Bengal in the 6fth decade of the 
eighteenth century, the former captured some ships belonging to the 
Indian merchants on the plea that they were carrying merchandise 

for the Frendt Company. ... • i £ t j- 

It is probable, however, that some belonging to the class of Indian 
bourgeoisie took side with the Indian rulers. But in at least one case 
that is known, it was because of receiving unfavourable treatment 
from the European mercantile bourgeoisie. Thus, up to 1750, the 
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English Company’s Investments (or goods purchased) in Bengal were 
provided by Dadncy merchants of the country who received 
advances and contracted to deliver the goods at the principal settle¬ 
ment. But after that dace a new measure was adopted to provide the 
Investment by direct agenu of the Company who were also Indians 
but employed for this purpose as servanu of the Company. It was 
reported t^t the Dadney merchants worked against the English 
Company in the Court of the Nawab of Bengal during the fateful 
yean which resulted in the emergence of the Company as the ruler 
of the subah of Bengal, and then of the whole of India.*** 

Thus, on the whole, the statement may be justified that there was 
some collusion between the Indian mercantile bourgeoisie and their 
Euro^n contemporaries, although to what extent it affected the 
situation is yet to be investigated. 

What then were the main causes at that time, as far as it is known 
today, which led to the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, the 
termination of India’s feudal epoch, and of her normal course of social 
development? One of the foremost was the acute agrarian trouble 
which had set in during the rule of Aurangzcb, the successor of Shah 
Jahan to the throne of India, because of "tlie ruination of the great 
mass of the peasants by feudal exploitation, coupled with enslave¬ 
ment by usuren’ capitsd”*.*** 

Since the death of Akbar, direct assessment of each cultivator for 
revenue was allowed to lapse, for his successors were not efficient 
enough to continue with the process. Assessment of the entire village 
gradually became the rule as in the pre-Sher Shah period, but with 
this difference that in the meanwhile the headmen were turned into 
some tort of civil servants of the State instead of remaining as 
previously the representatives of the village communities. That the 
headmen had turned into autocrats became fully manifest during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. 

"Tbe other abuse was oppression of the weaker peasants by the village 
headmen, who had to distribute the amount of the assessment over individuals. 
The medsod of distribudoo in each village was determined by local custom, 
but manipulation was always possible in practice, and the Ministry suspected, 

* From Great ^iet Eneyclopedia, Moscow 1953. Tranilated from the 
Gennan veriion .Geschichtc Indicns*, RUnen Sc Loening, Berlin 1954. 
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again not unrcaionabiy, that headmen were favouring thcmselvea and their 
frieodf, to the prejudice of the pcaaantt outride their drcle."*** 

Besides sudi “other abuse", there was the more important one, 
that is, the State now demanded much greater rent chan before. At 
the time of Akbar, a one>chird share of the crop was the normal 
revenue; now it had become in general one-half. It has been 
reported*”: 

“Under ptetiure to increase the revenue, the practice had grown up of 
making sanguine assessments, more than could in fact be realised; then, as 
the year progressed, reports would come in of iojury to the crops from 
drought, frost, hail and other calamities, injuries which involved a rcductioo 
in the assessments originally made. The Revenue Ministry considered, not 
unrcissonably, that many of the calamities reported were fictitknis, devised 
in order to get the local officials out of the difficulty caused by the original 
over-assessment, and stringent orders were issued to ensure that the con¬ 
trolling officers should be supplied with adequate information, tuid should 
cloaely scnitinise all reports of the kind. The effect of these orders is matter 
for conjecture, but the neccssiry for their issue is significant of the pressure 
which had been exerted to bring assessments to the highest possible figure." 

And, apart from such burdens on the peasantry, there were the 
“incidenu of unauthorised cesses, levies and other exactions by local 
officers"***. The sum-total result was***: 

"The detailed provisions in Aurangzeb’s orden leave no room for doubt 
that in the opening decade of his reign the administration was already 
seriously concerned about the scarcity of pesuants and their readiness to 
abscond, topics which do nor emerge in the literature of Akbar’s time. They 
thus confirm in the essential points the description of the agrarian situation 
given by the French physician, Francois Bernier, whose experience was 
gained during this period. His observations, made during eight years' 
residence at the Mughul court, led him to the conclusion that agriculture was 
declining in conscquetsce of the 'execrable tyranny' which the peasants were 
experiencing at the hands of officiaU, farmers, and auignccs alike; and that 
many of them were either absconding to other regioas, especially the domains 
of the chiefs, where oonditioas were more tolerable, or were abandoning the 
land in otder to woric as scrvsuits in the towns or with the army. It may be 
taken therefore as an esublished fact that by this time the danger foreseen 
by the early Islamic jurists had become a reality; dut agricultural production 
was being diminished by the excessive burden laid upon the peasants’ 
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(houldcn; and that the elTom of die adminiitration to incrcaie the tevenuc 
were in faa leading in the direction of a progrective decline.*' 

Added to the situation was the excessive religious zeal of Aur- 
angzeb. A man of tireless energy, but narrow-minded, puritanical 
and bigoted, he reversed the policy laid down by Akbar and for fifty 
years toiled unceasingly to impose upon all, Hindu and Moslem alike, 
conformity to the religious principles of Islam, as interpreted by 
himself and the Moslem sect of the Sunnis to whidi he belonged. 
His attacks were mainly against the Hindus who formed the great 
majority of the Indian population, representing all classes and 
occupations in society. He reimposed the capitation tax, Jezia, which 
was not inugnificant in amount; "in Gujarat it was expected to 
form 4 per cent of the total revenue"***. He also imposed special 
and additional taxes on Hindu traders. 

"In 1665 Aurangzeb introduced religious discrimination by charging 5 per 
cent on goods imported and exported by Hindus and 2Vt per cent on those 
by the Muslims. Not content with this, he remitted the custom dudes on the 
Muslims in 1668. To make good the loss, the dudes on the Hindus were 
raised to 5 per cent Somerime about 1672 this was found unworkable- 
Muslim traders imported and exported the goods belonging to Hindu 
traders free, charging a 'consideration* for their services. This probably led 
to the reduction of the duty on the Hindus to 2'/t per cent. But in 1680 the 
dudes on the Muslims were again imposed at 2'/t per cent and raised on the 
goods of the Hindu mercfasuits to 5 per cent.'***' 

Probably Aurangzeb also reimposed the pilgrimage tax for the 
Hindus, as some European writers claim***, and in any case he 
made the ridi Hindus pay heavily to keep their places of worship 
open or not to have them destroyed by his expeditions sent from 
time to time for the purpose.*** 

Far from succeeding, Aurangzeb's attempt to turn India into an 
orthodox Moslem State only hastened the decline of the Moghal 
Empire. All-round oppression of the people In their economic, social 
and religious life resulted in many places in mass-uprisings of the 
Hindus against the Moghal Power led by the leading people of the 
community. 
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"By tbe*e (neuunes Aunngzeb aroascd the enmity of the exploidog 
(ccdon of the Hindut - the pnectc, the oniren end the ieail*r feodnl lords - • 
and gave them the opportunity of tummonLog the mats of the Indian 
craftsmen and peasanu to a religious war against the Mohammedaru."*** 

In Maharastra, under the leadership of their great leader Sivaji, 
the people were already hghting against Moglul tyrariny from the 
time of Shah Jahan’s rule; and this became particularly insistent after 
Aurangzeb usurped the throne in 1658 by imprisoning his father and 
getting rid of his brothers. 

“The badebone of Shhraji’t army was composed of the peasantry, who 
belonged to two low castes, named Maratba and 

In 1664 Sivaji assumed royal title, and henceforth, for all practical 
purposes, Maharastra fell out of the Moghal Empire. As Marx 
wrote *•*: 

“1668 und 1669: Seva/i settles bis kingdom; maebt advantageous treaties 
mit den Rajputs ustd anderen Naebbem. [All underlined words in 
Marx's manuscript arc italicised. - R. K. M.] 

1669. So die Mahrattas a nation, governed by an independent sovereign." 

Later, Aurangzeb spent many long years in fighting the powerful 
and intractable opposition of the Marathas, but with no success. In 
1674 Sivaji assumed the title of Chhatrapati', the rule and influence 
of Sivaji spread over large parts of the Deccan and the Carnatic. 

Next the Rajputs were dienated. As Marx noted*®’: 

’‘1676: Sebliefilich entfremdet er die beslen Krieger in seiner Armee, dw 
Rajputs dureh his conduct gegen Wittae und Kinder ihres grofieo chief: 
Rajab Jeswant Singb, dcr 1678 f. Durge Das, des Rajah s Sohn, 
plotted mit Print AkJrer, Aurangzeb's son, marched gen Delhi mt 
70fi00 Rajputs. Die combioatioo broken by intrigue und defecoon 
und die army disbanded vor irgend cincr action; Akber und Durge 
Das fliicfateten zu den Mebratus untcr Sambeji. Sohn des famoien 
Setutji.’* [All underlined words in Marx's manuscript are italidicd. - 
R.K.M.) 

Some coinciliation was later made with the Rajputs. 

"1681: Prieden in Mewar und Matwtr, nachdem dcr Kampf xwischen beid« 
parties in desultory way fortgedauert."*** [All underlined uords in 
Marx's manuscript are italidsod. - R. K. M.] 
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But with the more pronounced cracks in the edifice of the Moghal 
Empire, the Rajputs maintained their oppositional role. 

Also, in the I^niab, the Sikhs who had formed themselves into a 
sect through the Bnakti movement and created a common platform 
for the Hindu and Moslem masses, now armed and organised 
themselves to resist Aurangzeb’s tyranny. 

“The sect of the Sikhs, formed at the beguininR of the 16th Century, created 
at first the opposition of the merefaanu, and partly of the usurers in the north 
Indian towns against the feudal order. The founder of the sect, Nanak 
(1469-1538), and the 'Gurus’ (literally: teachers) who followed him as head 
of the Sikhs, not only condemned the caste system and proclaimed the 
eqxtality of all Sikhs in the tight of God, btit alto preached the rejection of 
force and of the oppression by the Padishahs. The Padishahs, particularly 
Akbar, bestowed large grants of land on the Sikh-Guru in the 16th 
Century. They intended thereby to use for their own interests the influence 
of the head of the Sikhs among the ordinary people. The successive Gurus of 
the Sikhs became peculiar spiritual feudal lords, who potseued unlimited 
powers over the memben of the tea. At the beginning of the 17th Century 
the demands of the Sikb-Gurus, not only to spiritual but also to secular power 
led to the first conflia with the Mogul administration. 

Prom the second half of the 17th century, in the period of growing clast 
conflicts, there were changes both in the clast composition of the Sikh 
community, and the aims of the movement. The ruined peasants and 
crafumen became the main force of this movement After a number of splits, 
the sea was cleansed of the merchants and usurers, and the armed anti- 
fcudal fight commenced. Under the Icadeahip of Guru Govind Singh 
(1675-1708) power passed to the Khnlsa, the community of the Sikhs, the 
caste differences between Sikhs were wiped out. and a complete break was 
made with orthodox Hinduism. The Sikhs began on acmed struggle for a 
‘reel government' in order to become masCers of their land and the soil. 

The persecution of members of the sect began. In 1705 the united forces 
of the Moguls and the Hindu Rajahs beat the Sikhs and captured their 
fortress Anandpur. Govind was forced to flee. Shortly before hJs death in 
1708 he named the peasant Banda at hit successor, and bequeathed him the 
task of continuing the fight against the Moguls.*'*** 

And the peaceftil Jats, who lived on cultivation in North India, 
also rose in rebellion from 1669. 

''The rising of the Jats, the caste of peasants in the Agra-Delhi area, 
continued, with a few interruptions, throughout the entire second half of 
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the 17di Century (1669,1671-72,1686-91,1705). After 50 you* of itrug^e 
the Jats drove the Jagirdan, the vasiaU of the Moguls, together with the 
ux-collectort, from nuiny districts near to the capital of the Mogul State.”*’* 

In short, everywhere in, the empire discontent grew out of the 
oppression of the people and the sectarian policy of Aurangzeb. 
'Where the people could gather enough strength, they rose against 
the tyranny; and, otherwise, discontent spread and went deeper into 
society. Referring to the year 1670, Marx noted***: 

"Sgit dieter Zeit decline of Aurangzeb't influence; all parties irritated 
against him; seine MoguUoi^teu wiitend wegen seiner faulen Mahratta* 
zuge; die Hindut, veil er die 'Jezi^ ernettert and tie pertecutet on ell tides" 
[All underlined words in Marx's manuscript arc itsdidsed. — R. K. M.] 

Suds was the situation in India during Aurangzeb’s rule. With his 
death in 1707, the glory of the Moghals faded. Their empire fell to 
pieces, civil war broke out, the powerful ones of the decadent 
nobility emerged bidding for supreme power, and a multitude of 
adventurers and independent principalities ruled by adventurers 
sprang up in every part of the country. Utter confusion prevailed 
everywhere. 

Taking advantage of the 6ghts between the sons and grandsons 
of Aurangzeb to secure the throne at Delhi, the subah of the Deccan 
became independent under Nizam-ulk-Mulk, who, as noted before, 
played a significant role during the Carnatic Wars. His grandfather 
had migrated to India about the middle of the seventeenth century 
and entered the service of Aurangzeb. His father was also in the 
imperial service during the reign of Aurangzeb; and Nizam-ul-Mulk 
himself was also appointed to a small command at the age of thirteen. 
Skilfully consolidating his position during the days of turmoil 
following the death of Aurangzeb, in 1724 he virtually l^ame 
independent and laid foundation to the Hyderabad State in the 
Deccan. 

Similarly, the subah of Oudh (Avidh) became semi-independent in 
this period. This subah then comprised not only modem Oudh but 
also some territory to its west and some districts near Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. It thus formed a large piece of the Moghal Empire, and 
its alienation, even if only de facto, for it still accepted suzerainty of 
the Moghal Emperor, dealt another severe blow to the might of 
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the Empire. Its Nawab, Shuia-ud-Daula, who came into the picture 
in 1754, had to play a significant role in the history of northern 
India in the 6rst phase of British expansion in India. 

The iuhah of Bengal also became semi-independent during the 
rapid disintegration of the Moghal Empire. Murshild Quli Jafar 
Khan, who was appointed by Aurangzeb as Governor of Bengal 
Subah In 1705, was a strong ruler. He made attempts to prevent the 
abuse of dattak or free passes by the servants of the English 
Company, about whids something has already been said and more 
follows in the next chapter. After his death in 1727, his son-in-law 
Shuja-ud-din Khan succeeded him in the government of Bengal. 
During his regime, in 1733, the Bihar tuhah was annexed to Bengal. 
The semi-independent state of Bengal also had thus enlarged itself 
while the Moghal Empire was crumbling to pieces. 

Later the son of Shuja-ud-din Khan came to the masnad, or the 
seat of Bengal. Then, one of his employees, Alivardi Khan, who 
killed the new Nawab, ascended the throne of Bengal. Alivardi Khan 
was followed by his favourite grandson who was known as Siraj-ud- 
Daula. By this time, the Nawab of Bengal was virtually the indepen¬ 
dent ruler of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Siraj-ud-DauIa was the last 
independent ruler who lost his throne to the English in the battle 
of Plassey in 1757. 

Besides the rise to power of such nawabs and nizams, who were in 
control of large territories, the rulers of many vassal states also 
began to consider themselves somewhat independent of the Moghal 
Power. Notable amongst them was the Nawab of Arcot who ruled 
over the Carnatic region, that is, the Coromandel Coast and its 
hinterland, and eventually became the stooge of the English 
Company, as the Carnatic Wars described before revealed. 

Bold adventurers were also aspiring to become rulers in this 
uncertain period. One of them was Hyder Ali who was previously 
a general in the army of the Hindu kingdom of Mysore. Later he 
became its ruler by means of his genius and bold leadership. Hyder 
Ali formed a serious rival to the English conquest of the Deccan, 
and his son Tipu Sultan became one of the most dangerous foes of 
the English in South India, as will be discussed later. 

The important point to note about all these rising nawabs and 
generals is that all of them intended to maintain the feudal order of 
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the jocicty. They adcnowledgcd the suxerainty of the Moghal 
Emperor, and the lesser ones, at least formally, showed their allegiance 
to the Emperor’s representatives, as was seen in the case of relation 
between the Nawab of Arcot and the Nizam>-ul-MulJt during the 
Carnatic Wars. But the fond hope of all of them was to become 
independent powers in the course of time, as was rightly remarked 
by Shclvanker (quoted earlier). 

At the same time, when these nawahs were coming into the 
political picture of India, the Rajputs and the Jats were assuming 
independent power in northern India. The principal Rajput States, 
like Mewar (Udaipur), Marwar (Jodhpur) and Amber (Jaipur) had 
sympathy with the Moghal Empire before the rdgn of Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb alienated them, as noted before, and after his death they 
tried to throw off their allegiance. The son of Aurangxeb, who 
ascended the throne after him with the title of Bahadur Shah, at first 
brought the Rajpuu to submission. But in 1708 they departed from 
the Emperor’s camp and formed a league against him. In view of the 
Sikh rising in the north of Sirhind, Bahadur Shah pacified the 
Rajputs by conciliatory measures. But during the disorders that 
followed his death, Ajit Singh of Jodhpur invaded the imperial 
territories. Finally, in 1714, he concluded peace with the Emperor, 
and gave one of his daughters in marriage to him. Henceforth, the 
chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur played an important part in Delhi 
politics, and "by opportune aloofness or adherence they had added 
to their possessions a large portion of the Empire ’ Ajit Singh 
remained the Governor of Ajmer and Gujarat till 1721. During the 
reign of Muhammad Shah; the great-grandson of Aurangzeb, Jay 
Singh n of Jaipur was appointed the Governor of Surat; later, he 
also became the Governor of Agra. 

“In this way the country from a point sixty miles south of Delhi to the 
shores of the Ocean at Surat was in the hands of these two Rajas, very 
untrustworthy sentinels for the Mughuls in this exposed frontier. *'* 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb, predatory bands of 
the Jats under individual village-headmen carried out depredations 
round Delhi and Agra and increased their power. But in 1721 they 
lost their power to the hands of the Rajput chiefs who henceforth 
controlled these areas. But, later, under the leadership of Badan 
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Singh and his adopted ion, Suraj Mai, the Jau extended the authority 
of the Bharatpur kingdom over the districu of Agra, Dholpur, 
Mainpuri, Hathrai, Aligarh, Euwah, Meerut, Rhotak, Farrukhnagar, 
Mewat, Revari, Gurgaon and Muttra. 

It has been noted before that during the reign of Aurangxeb the 
Sikhi were rising against his tyranny. After the death of the Emperor, 
they marched northwards and captured the province of Sirhind. The 
coimtry lying between the Sutlej and the Juntna next fell into their 
control. But Bahadur Shah managed to drive them away to the 
hills north of Lahore. However, after the death of Bahadur Shah, 
they virtually reoccupied Sirhind They were again defeated by the 
Moghal in 1715, and a large number o( them were killed. But the 
military power of the Sikhs could not be completely destroyed. 
Later, th^ came to control large territories formerly belonging to 
the Moghal Empire. 

Thus the Moghal Power was atudted from all sides, and big 
sections of the empire were either directly cut off or these de facto 
maintained an independent status. 

Of all these Indian Powers whidi were carving out their portions 
from the Moghal Empire, the strongest was the Maratha’s. The 
Marathas, with their base at Poona, made a bid for empire, and the 
successivriy weakned Moghal Emperors had to sanction, after 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, Maratha supremacy in 
large tracts of the Deccan and the Hindustan proper (that is, the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain). But for. their internal quarrels about the 
leadership of the Maratha Confederacy, there would have been the 
possibility that the Marathas would have proved successful in com¬ 
pletely ousting the Moghals and becoming a stronger rival to the 
Engli^ Company in its designs to conquer India than they actually 
were. There can be no doubt that in later years only they proved to 
be the most formidable opponent to the English Company. 

To complete this brief account of the disintegration of the Moghal 
Empire, It is worthy of note that the empire was crumbling not only 
owing to internal disorders fomented by the family struggle of the 
sons and grandsons of Aurangzeb for the throne. Other reasons were 
the intrigues which set in among the Moghal nobility who, realising 
their opportunity, played at king-making in order to make the posi¬ 
tion of one faction supreme in the empire at the cost of othen; the 
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attempts of the officers of the Moghal Administration (Governon 
in distant regions) and lesser fry to assume sovereignty and cxtmd 
their power in this confusionj and the uprisings of the masses against 
the most powerful feudal authority (although sudi uprisings were 
often led by feudal elements in these socieries, such as among the 
Marathas). There was also another factor which hastened the decline 
of the empire, viz. foreign invarions from 1738 onwards. 

During the reign of strong Moghal rulers, the northwest frontier 
of India was well-guarded. But after the death of Aurangzeb ^ 
frontier-defence weakened markedly due to internal troubles leading 
to corruption and inefficiency. Finding thus a suitable^ moment. 
Nadir Shah of Persia invaded India in 1738, and his victorious army 
reached Delhi, the capital of Moghal India. Wherever he and his 
army went, they devastated the country and plundered the people. 
The Moghal Emperor could not offer any resistance at all. Nadir 
Shah’s invasion thus aimed a serious blow at Moghal Power front 
the outside. Nftdir Shah's death in 1747 did not relieve the 
Emperors from further invasions. Misfortunes were still awaiting 
them. After the assassination of Nadir Shah, one of hii officers 
named Ahmad Shah, an Afgan duef of the Abdali clan, rose to 
power and succeeded In establishing himself as the independent 
ruler of Afganisian. Ahmad Shah Abdali, while accompanying Nadir 
to India, had seen with his own eyes "the weakness of the ^pire, 
the inbecilicy of the Emperor, the inaltentivcness of the minisrers, 
the spirit of independence which had crept among the grande^ 

So, after establishing hii power at home, he led several expeditions 
into India from 1748 to 1767. These were something more than 
mere predatory raids; they further expedited the collapse of the 
Moghri Empire. 


Such was the situation in India in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, when while the Moghal Empire was going to pieces and 
its strength was ebbing away, the English Company was more and 
more consolidating its position and coming out as the strongest 
military power. 
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7. Company and Collapse of Moghal Power 

It has already been described how during the later half of the 
seventeenth century the English Company spread over India and 
consolidated its position in the western, southern and eastern regions. 
At the same time, taking advantage of the political disorders in the 
country, it began to come out more openly to establish its position 
by territorial acquisitions. Marx wrote*'*: 

'The paramount power of the Great Mo^ul was broken by the Moghul 
Viceroys. The power of the Vkeroyt was broken by the Mahrattas. The 
power of the Mahrattas was broken by die Afgans (with the hnt blow in 
1761 at the hands of Ahmad Shah referred to earlier - R. K. M.), and while 
all were struggling against all. the Briton rushed in and was enabled to 
subdue them all." 

On the pretext of long warfare between the Imperial (Moghal) 
forces, the Marathas and the other Deccan States; the Maratha 
raids on Surat in 1664 and 1670; the weak government of the 
Moghal Viceroys in Bengal; and the disturbances caused by the 
Malabar pirates; the East India Company rapidly developed its mili¬ 
tary strength. The President at Surat and Governor of Bombay, 
Gerald Aungier, wrote to the Court of Directors of the Company 
in London, "the time now requires you to manage your general 
commerce with the sword in your hands”***. In December 1687 
the Court of Directors wrote to the Chief of Madras, ”to establish 
such a politic of civil and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue to secure both... as may be the foundation 
of a large, well grounded, secure English domain in India for a long 
lime to come”**’. 

It is of interest to stress again that the above statement from the 
Court of Directors of the Company showed clearly that, as early 
as in the last decades of the seventeenth century, conquering India 
as a logical culmination of the mercantile policy of the merchant 
bourgeoisie was in their mind and it came out directly when any 
suitable moment for executing such a task became apparent. One 
should always compare this statement with those made later from 
an interested section of British intellectuak that the English conquest 
of India was a matter of coincidence only, and that the English 
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Company as “peaceful traders" had no designs on the Indian 
territory. 

In pursuance of this policy of conquest, in December 1688, the 
Company blodcaded Bombay and the Moghal ports on the western 
coast. It seized many Moghal vessels and sent iu captains to the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf in order to “arrest the pilgrimage traffic to 
Mecca"*^*. But the English had then underestimated the force of 
the Moghal Power whidi was still formidable enough to exercise iu 
control. The representatives of the Company, ^ng in a very 
difficult situation, at last appealed for pardon to Aurangzeb. The 
Emperor not only pardoned the English but in February 1690 also 
granted a licence for English trade when the English agreed to 
restore all the captured Moghal ships and to pay Rs. 150,000 in 
compensation. 

As mentioned before, probably an important reason behind this 
softened anitude of the Emperor was that the lack of trade at Surat 
had begun to be felt serioudy in the Royal Treasury. It should be 
borne in mind that even in the earlier period of the middle of the 
seventeenth century customs revenue from the port of Surat, “by 
far the most important source, was reckoned to yield half a million 
rupees a year, after the cost of administration had been met”***. 
This again indicates how linked up the finances of the Moghal 
Entpire were with the English Company. Because of this, although 
the Company was now unmasking itself from the pose of a meek 
lamb and becoming a roaring lion, the Moghal ruler instead of 
driving it out of India, when it still had the power to do so, effected 
a compromise, and thus eventually brought about the downfall 
of the empire. 

Meanwhile, the Company went on spreading iu influence, con¬ 
solidating iu position, and further equipping itself for an offensive. 
In 1715, the Company managed to instdl an embassy in the Moghal 
Court with a view to securing privileges throughout Moghal India 
and some villages round Calcutta. The staff of the embassy included 
a surgeon who was able to cure the then Emperor, Farrukhsiyar, 
great-grandson of Aurangzeb, of a painful disease. The Emperor, 
thus being pleased with the English, issued firmam in 1717 com¬ 
plying with the requesu of the Company, and directed the 
governors of the provinces to observe them. By this Royal order, the 
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privileges enjoyed by the Company of trading in Bengal, free of all 
duties and subject to the annual payment of Rs. 50,000 per annum, 
was confirmed; the Company was ^rmitted to rent additional 
territory round Calcutta; iu old privilege of exemption from dues 
throughout the province of Hyderabad was retained, the Company 
being required to pay only the existing rent for hfadras; it wm also 
exempted from the payment of all customs and dues at Sura^ 
hitherto obligatory, in return for an annual sum of Rs. 10,000; and 
the coins of the Company minted at Bombay were allowed to have 
currency throughout the Moghal Dominions. Thus, with the 
connivance of the Moghal Emperor, the Company emerged as a 
strong power. The historian Orme truly described the firmans ot 
171^1717 as the "Magna Charta of the Company’’***. 

In Bengal, Murshid Quli Jafar Khan, of whom mention hu 
already been made as a strong and able governor who had already 
assumed semi-independent status, opposed the grant of the aditional 
villages to the English. Still, the other rights secured by the 
Emperor's firman greatly furthered the interests of the C^pany. 
Iu trade prospered markedly in Bengal. The importance of Calcum 
increased so much that it came to have a population of 100,000 
by 1735. The Company’s shipping at the port during the ten years 
following the embassy of 1715 amounted to ten thousand tons a 

^ On the western coast of India, the Company’s trade did not 
prosper so well immediately after the Emperor’s firman was gifted. 
It suffered from the quarrels between the Marathas and ^e Port^ 
gucse, and the ravages of the Maratha sea-captains who dominat^ 
the coast between Bombay and Goa from two strongholds, Ghena 
and Suvamdrug. But here also the Company did not humbly and 
peacefully acquiesce to the situation. During 1715-1722, the Coin- 
pany built a wall round Bombay and increased the number of their 
armed ships, and their military strength in all other respecu. Aft« 
that the Company's power in Bombay began to pros^r. In 1744, 
the town had a population of about 70,000. In 1739, the ^mpany 
concluded a treaty with the Marathas, and in alliance with the Peswa, 
the Je facto head of the Maratha Confederacy, launched attacks 
against the Maratha sea-captains. Suvamdrug was captured m 1752, 
and Gheria in 1757. 
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At Madras also the Company on "peaceful commerce” was on 
"excellent terms” both with the Nawab of Arcot, the ruler of the 
Carnatic region (who in course of time became the Company's 
puppet, as noted before), and his overlord, the Subahdar of the 
Deccan (who also later was reduced to a similar status vis-a-vis' the 
Company). In 1717, the Company took possession of five towns 
near Madras, which its Governor of Madras from 1698 to 1709 had 
originally obtained from the Nawab of Arcot in 1708. In 1734, the 
Company also secured 'Vepery and four other hamlets. Its base in 
the south-eastern part of India was thus strongly developed. 

In this way, during the disintegration of the Moghal Empire in 
the last decades of the seventeenth and the early decades of the 
eighteenth centuries, two strong powers rose up in India. These 
were the Marathas and the English. Only these two were powers 
that had to be reckoned with. 

But there was an important difference between the two. Although, 
as against the decadent outlook of the Moghal nobility now aspiring 
for power, the Marathas, being Inspired by the tcadiings of the 
Bhakti movement, were Imbibed with a new spirit of "self-reliance, 
courage, perseverance, a stern simplicity, a rough straight-forward¬ 
ness, a sense of social equality, and consequently pride in the dignity 
of man as man”**', they were no less dominated by the essentially 
feudal orientation of their leaders,* Moreover, the germs of the 
prevailing putrition In India’s political sky were making in-roads 
into them; to that, dissensions were raising their head within the 
Maratha Confederacy making it weaker, while some of the 
Marathas were already turning into predatory adventurers—a feature 
particularly noteworthy in the second half of the eighteenth 
centuiy. The English, on the other hand, were governed by a single 
objective of finally stabilising their mercantile interests at this most 
opportune moment In India. In addition, from the First Carnatic 
War (1744—48) they had learnt two important lessons, namely, 

(1) complete rottenness of the Indian political situation, and 

(2) superiority of Europeim forces to that of the Indian powers at 

* It may be of Intcteit to note ia cbii ooiuicction that - "The diief defect of the 
Maratbat, which hat diaattroatly reacted on their political history, it their lack of 
business capacity. This race hat produced no great banker, trader, captain of 
iadtittry, or even committariat organiser or contractor.” (]oc. cit. (23t), 20) 
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that time, provided they were treated separately one after another. 
This difference between these two riling powers in India greatly 
helped the English Company in its eventual conquett of the whole 
of India. 

For ludi a consummation of the eternal desire of merchant capital, 
the Company henceforth instilled forceful weight to iu demands 
for “concessions**, keeping in mind the lessons it had learnt from 
the First Camadc War. The first application of this lesson was b 
Bengal, wherefrom started the victorious march of the Company 
in India. 


8. Conquest of Bengal 

It has been mentioned earlier that in 1717 the English Compai^ 
had received a firman from the Moghal Emperor by which it <Jtain^ 
freedom of trade for its goods for export and import and the right 
of issubg dastaks or passes for. such goods. This had a serious effect 
on the government finances, for b those days, as in many other 
countries, the transit of goods by roads and navigable rivm was 
subject to inland duties in India. But now the goods whi* the 
Company imported from Europe, and those which ^ey purchased 
in Indu for export were permitted to pass through the country 
without payment of duties. A dastak signed by the EngliA PresidCTt 
of any settlement of the Company or by chiefs of English fa^nes 
was shown at the toll-houses, and protected the Company s merchan¬ 
dise from all duties. 

This arrangement, while fulfilling the Company's motto of buying 
cheap, meant a sharp depletion of the Government Treasury in 
Bengal particularly, for in that province most commoditiw had to 
be fetched from inland and so inland duties for "a^g weie 
an important source of revenue to the Government. All Nawabs 
after 1717 therefore felt very strongly against it, and m 1756 Nawab 
Sirai-ud-Daula, who had recently become the Nawab after the death 
of his grandfather, Alivardi Khan, decided to r^uce the power of 
the English to the extent of driving them out of Bengal unless they 
were satisfied to trade on the footing they had before they had 
obtained the firman from the Moghal Emperor. 
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It is likely chat Siraj-ud-Daula was moved to take this step from 
a political motive also. It has been reported that before his death 
Alivardi Khan told him****: 

*’My life has been a life of war and stratagem: for what have I fooght, to 
what have my councils tended, but to secure you, my son, a quiet successioo 
to my My fears for you have for many days robbed me of sleep. 

I perceived who had power to give you trouble after I am gone hence.... Keep 
in view the power die European nadons have in the country. This fear I 
would alto have freed you from if God had lengthened my days. - The work, 
my son, muit now be yours. Their watt and polideks in the Telinga country 
[southern India] should keep you waking. On pretence of private contests 
between their kings they have seized and drvkM the country of the King 
[the Moghai] and the go^t of hit people between them. Think not to weaken 
all three together (the English, French, and the Dutch]. The power of the 
English is great;... reduce them first; the others will give you little trouble, 
when you have reduced them. Suffer them not, my son, to have fordficadont 
or soldiers: if you do, the country it not yours.*' 

Sira}*ud-Daula followed the advice of his grandfather, but his 
intentions did not materialise. On the other hand, the intentions 
of the English were all too apparent by their latest moves. But why 
Siraj>ud'Daula could not curb their power, and had ultimately to 
surrender his throne and also his head to a puppet of the English 
has a little history behind it. This may be outlined in some detail, 
for, in a certain sense, the story of the English conquest of Bengal 
brings out almost all the features of India at that time, and also gives 
a graphic account of the manoeuvres of the English Company — of 
the guile and flattery of its officers, their meanness and cowardice. 
Eulogistic British writers have often praised Clive as a great hero, 
because the battle of Plassey went in the Company's favour. But, as 
will be realised from the following, looked at objectively, the battle 
of Plassey was nothing better than a cowardly act of hitting the 

* That Alivardi Kban bad alio the same lateatioo waa evident from hia letten 
to Vatti, the agent of the Company, about which J. Z. Hofwell (once Acting* 
CovenMie of tbe Company in Calcutta) wrote to the Court of Directors ia London 
on Norember JO, 175&. that he "had long meditated to destroy the fortt and garri* 
tons of the EurDpcans, and to reduce their trade on the footing of the Armeniant** 
(cf. loc eit. (292), 40). Thia move to equate the English with the general run of 
traders - Indian or foreign - was Krongly resented by the "peaceful" East India 
Company. 
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adversary "below the belt”, after having drained off hii vitality by 
conspiracy. "This talc may best be told in the words of three reputable 
historians of India, and so is given below.*** 

"Like the Deccan, Bengal was under a Subahdir who nominally 
acknowledged the luaerainty of the Moghul Emperor of Delhi, but was to all 
intents and purposes an independent king. Like die Deccan, too, Bengal lacked 
any political strength or stability. Conspiracies and revolutions were the order 
of the day and corruption and inefficiency tapped the vitaLty of the State.... 

‘Alivardi had no male heir. Hii three daughters were married to three 
sons of his brother. Siraj-ud-daulah. the son of hU youngest daughter, was 
his chosen successor, but the arrangement was natuially disliked by the 
two other sons-in-law, who were governors retpcctivcly of Dacca and Pumca. 
It was inevitable that they should be centres of plots and conspiracies by 
scheming persons. Although both of them died towards the close of 
'Alivardi’s icign, Ghasiti Begam, the widow of the fooner, and Shaukat 
Jang, the son of the latter, pursued their policy up to the very end. Ghasiti 
was ably supported by her Diiww [Minister] Raiballabh. who really carried 
on affairs in the name of the princess. . - j 

Amidst these troubles 'Alivardi died on 9th April, 175o, and Siraj-w 
Daula ascended the throne without any difficulty. But althou^ his succcssIot 
was unopposed, his troubles indeed were great. In addition to Ac hmtile 
activities of Rajballabh and Shaukat Jang, he found himself implicated in a 
bitter dispute wiA Ac English Company. 

Even when Siraj-ud-daulah was administering Ac State during Ae illness 
of 'Alivardi, Ac relations between Ac Nawab and Ae EnglUh had been 
any^ng but friendly. The main cause of Ae dispute was Ae additional 
fortification of Calcutta, whiA the EagliA had recently undertaken, 
ostensibly as a measure of precaution against Ae FrenA. The r««t CTcntt 
in Ae Carnatic were certainly calculated to rouse the sutpidoo of Ac Naumb 
against any suA measure. The manner in whkh it was done increased Ac 
wraA of Ac Nawab still furAer. The EnglUh not only mounted gum on 
the old fort but also commenced to build additional fortifications wimtmt 
the permisrion or even the knowledge of Ae Nawab. The faa was Ac 
English discounted, like many otben, the diaaces of Siraj-ud-daulah i 
accession to the Aronc, and were Aereforc eager to court Ac favour of 
Raiballabh. Ac leader of the opposing patty, wiA surer Aanca of succe^ 
This explains why at Ac request of Watts. Aeir agent at Cassimbaur, ^ 
EngUA agreed to give protection to Rajballabh’i son KnAnadas, who fled 
to Calcutta with his family and treasure. They knew full wcU Aat tW^tep 
was calculated to provoke Ae wraA of Siraj-ud-daulA against Aem. There 
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it DO doubt alto that Siraj-ud-daulab oonttrued the event at proving the 
complicity of the Englith in the tchemet of Ra|ballabh against him. 

The contemporaxy hiitodan, Onne, writes: *There remained no hopes 
of Alivardy't recovery; upon which the widow of Nawaiia (i.e. Ghasid 
Begam) had quitted Muxadabad (the capital city of Murthidabsul) tuid 
encamped with 10,000 men at Moota Ghill (Moti )hU), a garden two miles 
sooth of the city, and maoy now began to think luid to say that she would 
prevail in her opposition against Suriqo Dowla (Siraf'ud'daulah). Mr. Watts 
therefore was easily induced to oblige her miiUster and advised the 
Presidency (of Calcutta) to comply with his request.' 

Indeed, the rumour was widely spread in Murthidabad that the Englith 
had espoused the cause of Ghatiti Begam. Dr. Forth, attached to the fa^ry 
of Cassimbazar, visited 'Alivardi about a fortnight before his death. While 
he was calking with the Nawab, Siraj-ud-daulah came in and reported that 
he had information to the effect that the English had agreed to help Ghasid 
Begam. The dying Nawab immediately quesdoned Forth about this. Forth 
not only denied the charge but disavowed on behalf of his nation any inten¬ 
tion to interfere in Indian polidcs. 

This denial had but little effect on the mind of Siraj-ud-daulah which 
was already embittered against the English over the question of fortification. 
Immediately after hit accession to the throne, he communicated his views to 
Watts, the chief of the English factory at Cassimbazar, in remarkably plain 
language. The Nawab pointed out that he looked upon the En^th only as 
a set of merdvants and they were welcome as such, but he disapproved of 
their recent fordficadons and insisted on their immediate demolidon. The 
Nawab alto tent envoys to Calcutta with similar instructions and a demand 
for the surrender of Rajballabh's family, but they were dismissed with scant 
respect by the Englith governor. This incredible conduct can only be 
explained by a tenacious belief that Rajballabh would ultimately succeed 
against Siraj-ud-daulah. 

The Ant concern of Siraj-ud-daulah after hit acceuion to the throne was, 
therefore, to remove the great internal danger that threatened hit safety. By 
a masterly stroke, which has not been suffidendy recognised in history, he 
succeeded in quietly removing Ghasid Begam to his own palace, without 
any bloodshed. The English now came to realise their mistake. Exesues and 
apologies were offered for their late conduct. But Siraj-ud-daulah was not 
the man to be satisfied by mere hollow promises. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta, repeadng hit orders to demolish the 
additional fotdficadonx For the dmc being he could do no more, for 
althou^ Ghasid Begam had been suppressed, Shaukat Jang, the governor 
of Purnea. toll remained the centre of a revoludonary conspiracy against 
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him. The Nawab rightly concluded that be mutt remove thii danger before 
he could adopt a ctroog policy tovrardi the Engliih. Accordingly he marched 
tovardj Pumea. When ^ reached Rapnahal, the reply of Governor Drake 
reached him. It was couched in police language, hut contained no indication 
that he would comply with the Nawab'i request. The Nawab immediately 
changed hit mind, and returned to Mursbidabad, in order to begin a 
campaign against the Englith in good earnest. The letter of Drake evidently 
convinced him that he had more to fear from the inveterate enmity of the 
British than anything that Shaukat Jang could do against him. 

Once having taken the decision, Sirai>ud-daulah acted with unwonted 
energy. The return ioumey from Raicnahal commenced on 20th May. He 
readied Munbidabad on Itt June and on 4^) June seixed the English factory 
at Cauimbazar. On 5th June he marched against Calcutta and reached there 
on the 16di. Three days later. Governor Drake, the Commandant and many 
prominent Englishmen abandoned dtc fort to its fate and sought thdr own 
safety on board the ships. Next day, i.e. on 20th June, Port William sur¬ 
rendered to Siraj-ud-daulah after a feeble resistance. 

The capture of Calcutta will ever remain meoaorablc in history on account 
of the so-called Blade Hole cfrisodc, which occupies a promincoc place in the 
narrative of HolwclL According to his venion, 145 English priioncrs were 
confined during the night in a snull room, known as the Black Hole, 18 feet 
long by 14 feet 10 inches wide. One hundred and twenty-three died of 
suffocadon, and 23 miserable survivors alone remained to tell the tale of 
that tragic summer night 

The truth of this story has been doubted on good grounds. That tome 
prisoners were put into the Black Hole and a number of them, induding 
those wounded in the course of the fight, died there, may be accepted as 
true. But the tragic details, designed to suit a magnified number of ptisonett, 
must almost certainly be ascribed to the fertile imagination of Holwcll, on 
whose audsority the story primarily rests. In any case, it it agreed on all hands 
that StraHxl'daulah was not in any way personally responsible for the 
incident* 

Leaving his general Manikdiand in duirge of Calcutta, Siraj-ud-daulah 
returned to Murthidabad. Shaukat Jang bad in the nteantime procured from 
the dtulsr Mughui Emperor of Delhi the format Stowi for the Subahdarship 

* Marx in kit Cbr«neiogictt Nolet on India wrote about the Black Hole iocickat 
at foUowt (cf. Section: Events in Bengal: J7SS-l77})t 

“Evening 21 June 17i6 reuteo die Handdtjingling etc. aut; in dcr Nacht fon 
verteidigt durdb Holtoell 'by the light of the burning factoriet’, fort ttoimed, 
garriion taken prisonert, Ssiraj gab orders aU the eaptivet should he heft in safely 
till the morning; die 146 men, (accidentally it KCfflt) aber cruthed into a room 
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of Betig&l and made no secret of his intendoa to make a bold hid for the 
▼iceregal tfarooe. He no doubt relied upon the help of disaffected chiefs of 
Ben^l like the baaker Jagat Scdi and t^ general Mir Jafar. But before they 
could agree upon any general plan, Straj-udslaulafa marched against Shaukat 
Jang and defeated and killed him. 

It reflects no small credit upon the young aod inexperiesveed Nawab that 
he could get rid of his three powerful eoemics within a few months of his 
acceasion to the throne. A superficial observer might well have regarded the 
future wid) equanimity, and perhaps even the Nawab was led into a false 
sente of security. But if he had been a true statesman be should not have 
been unaware of the dangers and difficuldcs ahead. 

It was. for instance, sheer ineptitude to expect that the English would 
retire from Bengal after their fint defeat without making fresh eBoits to 
retrieve their situation. For, although small in number, the possession of 
the tea gave them a decided advantage in any warfare with the Nawab as 
it kept open the way for retreat when pressed hard, and the meant of securing 
fresh supplies of retourcet, either from home or from other settlements in 
India. If the Nawab had fully realised this fact he would have continued 
hit hold upon Calcutta in order to keep the English permanently in check. 

The Nawab would perhaps have devoted hit serious attention to this 
problem and evolved suitable measures if hit own house were in order. But 
that was the chief plague-spot. Bengal, like most other provincial States, 
lacked almost every element that makes a State strong arul stable. It had 
only recently emerged as a semi-independent kingdom; and no tradition 
or attachmer bound the people to the ruling bouse. Hie theoretical powers of 
the Emperor of Delhi still existed, and the case of Shaukat Jang showed 
what practical use could be made of diem. The common people were too 
accustomed to revolutions to trouble themselves seriously about any change 
in the government, while the more influential chiefs shaped their policy with 
a view to their own interests alone.... 

The discomfited English leaders knew the situation in Bengal well 
enough, and, having experienced the force of the Nawab’s arms, they sought 
to retrieve their position by exploiting the internal situation. After the fall 
of Calcutta, they had taken refuge in Fulta, aod from this place they carried 
on intrigues with the leading persons whom they knew to be hostile to the 

20 feet iquaTe und mit but one onall window; am andtm Moritn (von HoltatU 
ftihtt du Zeug erzahlt) aur ooch 23 am Leben, ihnen trlauht to down tkt 
Hogbly. Diet 'dor BUdt Hole of Cafenits*, worObsr the Englitb hypocrittt so viel 
sham scandal bis dato machen. Soraf-H-JowU aimick nadi MoorihtdahaJ; Bengal 
non eompletety and effectMolly cleared of the EngUib intrtidert.‘‘ [All underlined 
words ia Mars's manuscript are italiciMd. - R. K. Id.] 
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Nmwab. The attempt of Shaukat Jang to aeixe the throoe opened up new 
hopes to them. They sent him a letter with pttscnts 'hoping he might defeat 
Siraj-ud-daulah*. When that hope failed they won over to their cause 
Manikehand, the officer in charge of Calcutta, Omiduuid. a rich merchant of 
^ city, Jagat Seth, the famous banker, and other leading men of the 
Nawab’s court. At the same dme they made appeals to the Nawab to restore 
their old privileges of trade in Calcutta. This appeal, backed by the support 
of the interested advisers, induced the Nawab to content to an accommoda* 
don with the English. 

In the meantime warlike preparadont were being made by the Madras 
Council As soon as they recetv^ the news of the capture of Calcutta, they 
decided upon tending a large military expedition. Fortunately, a fully 
equipped army and navy which had been made ready for an expedition 
against the French were immediately available. After tome discuuion it was 
resolved to send the expedidon under Clive and Admiral Watson. The 
expedition set soil on 16eh October and reached Bengal on 14ch December. 
The Nawab was evidently quite ignorant of this. While the Engluh fugidvei 
at Pulta were lulling hit sutpiciont by piteous appeals, and his iteodierout 
officert and advisers were pleading the cause of the ‘harmless iraders’, Clive 
and Watson arrived at Fulu with the force from Madras^ It is only fair to 
note that the English at Pulta were perhaps equally ignorant of the help 
tent from Madras, and did their very best to induce Clive to detiu from 
warlike operadons against the Nawab, who was ready to concede their 
reasonable demands. But Clive and Watson paid no heed to the proposals 
of their compatriots in Fulta. On 17th December Watson addreued a letter 
to the Naumb tuking him not only to restore the ancient 'rights and 
immunides' of the Company but also to give them a reasonable compensadon 
for the losses and injuries they had sufferod. The Nawab appears to have 
sent a pacific reply, but it probably never reached Watun. Qivc marched 
towards CsJcutta. Manikehand made a pretesvee of war and then fled to 
Murthidabad. Qive recovered Calcutta on 2nd January, 1757, without any 
serious fighting. 'The English then plundered Hugli and destroyed many 
magnificent houses in that city. 

Even after these provocations, Siraj-ud-daulah came to CsJcutta and 
concluded the Treaty of 'Alinagar (9th Febnuuy, 1757), conceding to the 
English practically oil their demands.* 'This pacific attitude of Siraj-ud* 

* The treaty whidi promised more fsvourable terms to English trade, even 
allowed the CMpany "to fortify Caleuiu in such a manner as they shall esteem 
proper for their defence, without any hindraace or ohstruction", and "that tests* 
tution be made to the Company of their factories and tcttlrments at Caleusta, 
Kasimbazar, Dacca, etc., whidi have been taken from them. That all money and 
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dAuUh, oActing (udi a fcnuige conttatt to hit earlier policyi it difficult to 
explain. It hat been tuggetted that a night attack on hit camp by Clire 
terrified him into a humble tubmitiion. But that attack, acooeding to Ornve, 
wat a great failure for whidi Qive \rat taken to tatk even by hit own 
toldiert. Bcddet, the letters written by Siraj-ud-daulah, even before he 
reached Calcutta, contained propotait of peace timilar to those to which 
he afterwards agreed. It is probable that ^e known treacherous designs of 
hit own officers and the apprehension of an invasion from the north-west 
induced him to tetde with the English at any cost. 

Whatever may be the ri^ explanation, it it quite clear that from this 
time onward Siiai-ud-daulah displayed a lack of energy and dedtion at 
almost every step. The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War introduced a new 
dement into the dtuadoo. The English naturally desired to conquer the 
French possession of Chandemogore. Siraj-ud-daulah very reasonably 
argued that he could never allow one section of his subjects to be molested 
by another. When the English made preparations for sending an expedidon 
to Chandemagore he accused them of violadog the Treaty of ’Alinagar and 
loudly prodaimed his determination never to sacrifice the French. Yet be 
did nothing to protect the French and Chandemagore was easliy conquered 
by Clive and Watson in March, 1757. It it admitted by the English them¬ 
selves that the Nawab had a large force near Chandemagore under Nanda 
Kumar, the Faujdar of Hugli, and if he had not moved away they could not 
have conquered the French city. It it almost certain that Naoda Kumar was 
bribed, but it does not appear that the Nawab had given any definite orders 
to Nanda Kumar to resist the English. 

The Nawab, gallantly enough, afforded shelter to the French fugitives 
at hit court, and refused to drive them away even when the English offered 
in exchange military help against a threatened invasion of Bengal by the heir- 

efccts tskm from the Englbb Company, their factors or dependents, at the 
several tettlanents, and Aarangs (oollecting nations for goods or sub-factories), be 
restored in the same condition. That an eqatTalcat in money be given for soefa goods 
as arc damaged, plundered, or lost, wbiA shall be left to the Nawab’s iustice to 
determiae'' (cf. Aitduson, Trtttitt and Sanadt, 4ch Ed. i., 181; quoted in loc. cii. 
(292), 47). Not only his strength relative to that of the Company, but his prestige 
u a Nawab was alM thus seriously undermined. And this treaty put an end to the 
Nawah'i wishes of reducing the English Company to the tame footing as other 
oaer^ants - ladisui or foreign, for the treaty also noted that "sdl goods belonging 
to the Eaglith Company, and having their Dastak, do pass freely by land or water, 
ia Bengal, Bshar, and Orissa, without paying any duties or tolls of any kind 
whatsoever; and that the Zemindars (District Colleen of land-revenue), Chauki- 
dars (Collectors of Cuatoent), Cusar-lMitt (Collectors of ferry-tolb), etc., offer them 
no kind of molesutioo upon this account" (ibid.). 
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apparent to the Mu^ut Empire. Geoerontjr and prudence alike muit have 
dictated the course of policy which the Nawab pursued, for in any war with 
the English the French support would have been of inestimable value to him. 

The English fully understood the danger of the sitsuicion. While the war 
was going on with the French, a Nawab of Bengal with sympathy for the 
French cause was an clement of potential danger. A French force from 
Pondkberty might join the Nawab and renew in more favourable 
circumstances the policy of expelling the English whidi Dupleix had so 
brilliantly initiated in the Camadc. 

Hence the English leaden were bent upon replacing Sirat-ud*daulah by 
a Nawab more amenable to their control. A conspiracy was set on foot 
with the help of the disaAccted chiefs, and it was ultimacely resolved to 
place Mir Jafar upon the throne of Bengal Mir Jafar and Rat Durlabh, the 
two generals of the Nawab, as well as Jagat Seth, the rich banker, all joined 
in the plot. A regular treaty was drawn up (10th June) whkfa stipulated, 
among other things, the rewttfd to be given to the Company and to their 
chief servants in Calcutta for their military help. A difAcuIty arose at the 
last moment. Omkhand, who acted at the intermediary, asked for a large 
share of the plunder, and dive silenced him by a forged copy of the treaty 
in which Omichand’s demsmds were admitted. At Watson refuted to sign 
this treaty his signature was forged at the intunce of dive.* 

The Nawab displayed a lamentable lack of decision and energy in this 
cridoal moment.** After having drawn upon himself the wrath and inveterate 
hostility of the Bn^ish by his support to the Frcndt fugidvet, he ultiroately 
agreed to tend them away on the advice of hit trcachctous ministers. At the 

* Torrens nottdt “Ths uniuspecting Hindoo was laiisfied; but when tbs tune 
came for settling accounu among the coaipiraion, dive bade an interpreur inform 
the old man of the trick of which be had been the dupe - that the treaty containiag 
hit name was a sham, and that having asked too much, he was to have nothing. 
Stunned at this ruin of his golden dreams, Omkhand fell to the ground insensihle. He 
slowly recovered, but remained for the rc« of his days an idsoc.** (loc. dt. (267), 3>) 

Even such dishonour among the thieves did not come in for any oondemnation. 
Mill noted a hundred years later; "Not an Engliskiaan, not even Mr. Orme, 
has yet expressed a word of sympathy or regret." (loc. dt. (270), iii, 1)6 f.) 

** Probably it was influenced by the fact that the French were not strong enough, 
and the vitality of Sirai*ad-Daula's Government was sapped by the treadierous 
intrigues among his ministen and ofheers, su stated above. While Bussy did not 
come to the assistance of the Nawab, that the Nawab's ancle and Pay Matter, Mir 
Jafar, had an eye on the chrotte did ttot past unnoticed by the English. The ntuation 
for young Nawab, who had juK passed his teens, was indmd paihetk. Since 
the time of signitig the treaty with Siraj-ud'Daula, and, in fact, since the time 
before he ascended the throne of Bengal, the English were cotuplring to overthrow 
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time of their departure the Preach gave him friendly warning of the con- 
ipiracy, which wai evidently patent to everybody tave the Nawab. Hu 
eyca were not opened until he came to know of the cecret treaty. Even 
then he failed to act vigoroutly. Had the Nawab promptly impriioned Mir 
Jafar, the ocher cocupiracon would have been ttruclc with terror and the plot 
might perhapt have come to nothing. The Nawab’t courage, however, failed. 
Far from taking any energetic meatures, he himself paid a visit to Mir Jafar 
(15th June) and made pathetic appeals to him in the name of ’Alivardi Khan. 
Mir Jafar gave him most solemn assurances of support and the Nawab was 
apparently satUfied. He hastily began to make preparations for the war, 
Mir Jafar at coounabder of hit forces. 

Three days before this interview the EngUsh forces had left Calcutta 
on their exp^don against the Nawab. So thoroughly did treachery pervade 
all ranks of the Nawab's army, that little or no real opposidon was offered 
to the English even by the garrisons at Hugli or Katwa. On the night of 
22nd June Give tcached the mango grove of Plassey, on the bank of the 
Bhagirathi, where the Nawab was alre^y entrenched with his troops. 

The battle broke out on the morning of the 23rd June On the Nawab's 
side Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh stood sdll with their large armies, and only 
a small force under Mohanlal and Mir Madan, backed by a French officer, 
took pait in the battle. Had Mir Jafar loyally fought for the Nawab tbe 
English forces might have easily been routed. Even the small advance party 
made the situadon too critical for the English. After half an hour's fi^dng 
Clive withdrew his forces behind the trees. At eleven o'clock he consulted 
his officers. It was resolved to maintain the cannonade during the day and 
to attack die Nawab's camp at midnight. Unfortunately a stray shot killed 
Mir Madan and this so unnerved the Nnwab that he sent for Mir Jafar 
and accepted hit treacherous advice to recall the only troops which were 
fighting for him. What followed may be best described in the words of a con- 
tempocacy historian, Ghulam Husain, the author of the Siyer^td-mutakbrnn:- 
'By this dme Mohanlal, who had advanced with Mir Madan, was 
closely engaged with the enemy; his cannon was served with effect; and 
hit infantry having availed themsdvet of tome coven and other 
grounds, were pouring a quantity of bullets in the enemy's ranks. It 
was at dds moment he received the order of falling bade, and of 

him. They found in him an enemy who would not bow down to their will and 
piesrare. And dnee now they had eotuiderablc itreagth and the internal situation 
of Bengal was most congenial to all kinds of eonspiraton, they wanted to have one 
of “their" own men as the Nawab. It can bs truthfully said that after tbe banie of 
Plassey tbe English Company became the greatest king-maker in India. They put 
up "suitable'' kings wherever they wanted them to protect and expand their interest. 
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retreating He antwcied: TTiar dii* wa* not a dine to retreat; that the 
acdon waa lo far advanced, that whatever ought happen, would happ« 
now; and that should he turn hit head, to march back to camp, hit 
peo|de would ditpene, and perhaps abandon themtelvct to an open 
flight.’ Siraj-ud-daulah, on this answer, turned towards Mir Jafar, and 
the latter coldly answered: That the advice he had proposed was the 
best in his power; and that at to the rest, Hii Highness was the master 
of taking his own rcsoludosis.’ Siraj-ud-daolah, intimidated by the 
General’s coldness, and overcome by his own fears and apprehensions, 
renounced his own natural sesise, and submitted to Mir Jafar s pleasure; 
he sent repeated orden, with pressing meuagea, to Mohanlal; who at 
last obeyed, and retreated from the post to which he had advanced. 

‘This retreat of Mohanlsd's made a full Impression on hit troops. The 
sight of their General's retreat damped their courage; and having at the 
same dme spied some patties wluch were flying (for they were of the 
complot), they disbanded likewise, and fled, every one taking example 
from hit neighbour; and at the flight now had lost all its shame, whole 
bodies fled althou^ no one pursued; and in a little dme the camp 
remained totally empty. Siraj-ud'dswlsth, informed of the dcserdon of 
hit troops, was aroax^; and fearing not only the English he had in his 
front, but chiefly the domesde enenniei be had about his person, he lost 
all firmness of mind. Confounded by that general aband^ment, he 
joined the runaways himself; and after marching the whole night, he the 
next day at about eight in the morning suxived at hit palace in the city. 

Siraj-ud-daulah reached Murshidabad on the morning of the 24th. The 
news of hit defeat created the utmost psmic and confusion in the dty. He 
made an effort to collect hk forces, but both men and officers fled pell-mell 
in all direcdons. In vain did be lavish considerable treasures to induce the 
troops to stand by him. and then, finding no other way, be fled with his 
wife Lutf-un-nis4 and one trusted servant. 

Mir Jafar reached Murshidabad on the 25th and Give followed him a few 
days later. Mir Jidar wsu proclaimed Subahdar of Bengal. In a few days 
news arrived of the capture of Siraj-ud-daulah. He wss brau^t back to the 
capitid and immediately murdered by the orders of Miran, Ac son of Mir 
Jafar. Thus Ae treacherous conspiracy of Mir Jafar was brought to a 
triumphant conclusion.” 

Having thus ascended the throne as the puppet nawab of the 
English, Mir Jafar signed a treaty with the Company by which the 
latter received undisputed right to trade in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
This meant virtually the whole of eastern India. The Company 
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alio received a ztmindari or the right to revenue-farming over a 
large tract of land south of Calcutu, which is still known as the 
District of 24 Parganas. Furthermore, the puppet nawah assured the 
Company that he “will not erect any new fortifications below 
Hugh, near the River Ganges”, and that when demanded “the 
English assistance” he would be “at the charge of the maintenance 
of them”; and, in addition to such promises, he paid a total sum of 
Rs. 17,700,000 for the redress of the Company, for the maintenance 
of its forces, and for the redress of the English, Armenians, Hindus 
and Muslim inhabitants of Calcutta, with the understanding that the 
money was “to be disposed by them (that is, Clive and other Com¬ 
pany officers) to whom they think proper”***. 

9. Control of Upper Gangetic Plain 

After the conquest of Bengal, there were no powers, foreign or 
Indian, to oust the Company from India. With such a rich possession 
as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the English Company could easily crush 
the French Power in India (successive Carnatic Wan); and after 
having dealt the decisive blow to French aspirations in India, the 
efforts of the Company after the later half of the eighteenth c:entury 
were to bring the Indian territories under full control, the territories 
whidi were then ruled by various kings, nerwabt, and adventurers. 
Pioceeding prudently in this venture, the first objective of the 
Company was to build a wall of defence against the Maratha power. 
So, to safeguard its newly-acquired territory of eastern India against 
the incursions of the Marathas or of the Afgans, the Company first 
spread its domination over the Subah of Oudh (Avfidh), which, as 
noted earlier, was the most important semi-independent State in 
northern India in those days. 

This was not a difficult task. When, in 1763, the Company’s 
army drove Mir Kasim out of Bengal (Mir Kasim had replaced Mir 
Jafar as the Nawab of Bengal because of the latter’s incompetence 
in meeting the demands of the Company and iu officers but 
eventually proved hostile to the Company’s design of wholesale 
plunder of Bengal, as it will explained in the next chapter), and when 
the Nawab of Oudh came to his aid, the united forces were utterly 
defeated by the English at Buxar in 1764. Buxar finally rivetted the 
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ihadtles of the Company’s rule upon Bengal, and furthermore placed 
Oudh at the mercy of the English. By the treaty of 1765, which 
followed the war, the Nawab of Oudh, who was also titular Vizier 
or Minister of the Moghal Emperor since 1761, became a dependent 
of the Company. Henceforth, it was a matter of policy to maintain 
a close alliance with Oudh, “with a view to utilisbg it as a bulwark 
against the incursions of the Marathas or of the Afgans”’**. 

The Emperor of Delhi also now fell into the hands of the English. 
The feeble descendant of the Great Moghals was now a homeless 
wanderer, but was still recognised as the titular sovereign of India. 
All the kings and chiefs in the vast subcontinent still owed nominal 
allegiance to him, and all pretended to derive from him their power 
in the kingdoms and provinces which they conquered by force of 
arms. The English also imitated their example. In 1765, the Com¬ 
pany obtained from the Emperor a Charter, making the Company 
the Dewan or Administrator of the Subah of Bengal. The English 
thus obtained a legal status, and also formally took upon themselves 
the responsibility of administering the province which they had 
conquered eight yean before. 

10. Anglo-Mysore Wart 

Next, the English paid their attention to Mysore where Hyder 
Ali and later his son, Tlpu Sultan, were a source of danger to the 
rising power of the British in India. And thus followed the Anglo- 
Mysore Wan, in which, like in all wan of the English with the 
Indian Powers, the Indian side won compaigns but lost the battle. 

While the Carnatic was distracted by wan and Bengal was 
entering into her ignoble days, Hyder Ali steadily rose to power in 
Mysore. Originally an adventurer, he entered the service of the 
prime minister of Mysore, who had made himself the practical 
dictator over the titular Hindu ruler of the Sute. Though 
uneducated and illiterate, Hyder Ali has been said to have been 
the most capable military commander that India prcxluced in the 
later half of the eighteenth century. Taking advantage of the 
prevailing distractions in the south, he increased his power and 
soon supplanted his former patron. He extended his territories by 
conquering Bednore, Sunda, Sera, Canara and Guti, and by sub- 
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Jugating the quasi-military chiefs of South India—the Poligars, who 
were essentially revenue-farmers. 

The rapid rise of Hyder naturally excited the jealousy of the 
Marathas, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the English; and they 
formed a tripartite alliance against Hyder. But in the first Anglo- 
Mysore War Hyder was victorious. He devastated the Carnatic 
and appeared within a few miles of Madras. The Company was 
struck with panic, and made peace with the terrible invader in 1769. 
This, however, was not the end. A second Anglo-Mysore war broke 
out in 1780, and in this Hyder was defeated. But his strength was 
not broken. Hyder Ali died in 1782, and the war ended with a 
peace with his son, Tipu Sultan, in 1783. 

Two more wars were fought against the Mysore Sultan Tipu, 
for he was making alliance with the French and his ridi possession 
remained an eye-sore to the English, the Marathas and the Nizam. 
Again there was a tripartite alliance between these enemies of Tipu 
in the third Anglo-Mysore war of 1790-92. Tipu fought bravely, 
and by his military and diplomatic skill averted a complete disaster. 
Ultimately he was forced by circumstances to sign the Treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1792, by which he had to surrender half of his 
dominions. The allies divided the territory among themselves, the 
English receiving the most important areas. It has been renurked 
that these *‘were cessions of considerable importance in adding to 
the strength and compactness of the Company’s territories”***. 
Moreover, Tipu was made to pay an indenmity of more than three 
million pounds and to send two of his sons as hostages to the English 
Company. 

In the fourth and the last Anglo-Mysore war Tipu tried to regain ' 
his position. Meanwhile, he had added fortifications to his capital, 
and reorganised his forces. He also took help from the French when 
they were involved in a deadly war with the English in Europe. 
He even sent emissaries to Arabia, Kabul, Constantinople, Versailles 
and Mauritius, inviting them to send volunteers to come forward 
to help him ”in expelling the English from India". The English, 
on the other hand, revived their triple alliance, although this time 
the Marathas remained rather cool. The war that followed was of 
a very short duration, but quite decisive. Tipu fell in 1799 in the 
defence of his capital, which was then plundered by theEnglish troops. 
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Mysore was now at the disposal of the English. A portion was 
offered to the Marathas if they would form a subsidiary alliance, 
but they declined. This policy of “subsidiary alliance” is worth 
explaining in detail to show why the Marathas were clever enough 
to refuse this offer. At the time when the wart of Napoleon 
Bonaparte were influencing British policy in Europe, William Pitt 
was subsidising the Great Powers to maintain armies against 
Napoleon. Lord Momington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, 
who came to India in 1798 as the Governor-General of the Com¬ 
pany, introduced this policy of Pitt in India, but with an important 
variation. Instead of paying subsidies to the Indian princes, Wellesley 
obuined it from them for mainuining contingents of the British 
army in their dominions. This at once brought money to the Com¬ 
pany and kept the Indian princes under British control. This astute 
policy of the British in India came to be known as the policy of 
“subsidiary alliance”. Thus, by refusing to be drawn into this noose, 
the Marathas showed their wisdom. Later, of course, the Maratha 
Peshwa placed his neck in it, just as it adorned all the vassals of the 
Company, including the Nawab of Oudh. ^ 

To return to the story of the annexation of Mysore, another 
portion of it was given to the Nixam of Hyderabad who was fool 
enough to fall into the trap. Subsequently it was uken bade by the 
Company in lieu of the British contingent forced upon him to 
safeguard the interests of the British in the Deccan, lest the Frcnth 
make any move to re-enter the political arena of India, Thb is 
actually how the policy of “subsidiary alliance” worked. 

And then what remained of Mysore was formed into a little 
kingdom without any outlet to the sea, and the old Hindu house 
was restored. The new State of Mysore became virtually a depen¬ 
dency of the English, the same fate as that of the subah of Oudh 
and other provinces and states whidi had shown their independence 
with the decline of the Moghal Empire but were cleverly annexed by 
the British in course of time. 

A subsidiary treaty which the new ruler of Mysore had to accept 
provided for the maintenance of a "protecting British force within 
the kingdom” (the same "subsidiary alliance”!), and it was also 
enjoined that the ruler must pay a subsidy to the English which 
would be increased in time of war. Furthermore, the Governor- 
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General of the Company was empowered to take over the entire 
internal administration of the country if he was dissatisfied on any 
account with its government. Such "independence” was granted 
not only to the State of Mysore, but to all the Indian Sutes which 
existed in British India. In the words of the British contemporary 
writer, Thornton, the Governor-General of the Company thus 
"acted wisely in not making Mysore ostensibly a British possession. 
He acted no less wisely in making it substantially so"*”. Indeed, 
it so remained the policy of the British in r^ard to all the native 
states of India which were rearranged or created with puppets at the 
top of their administration. These creatures, who had no real power 
at all, served only as the fifth column of the foreign power against 
the Indian people. This was the first wall of defence that the British 
built in India against the natural desire of her people to become free 
and proceed on a normal course of development. 

The settlement of Mysore secured for die Company substantial 
territorial, economic, commercial, and military advantages. Previous 
to it, in 1788, the English bad secured from the J^izam of Hyder¬ 
abad the town of Guntur which was the only outlet of that state to 
the tea. Now the State of Mysore was also similarly crippled, while 
the acquisition of its parts by the English extended the Company's 
dominion "from tea to sea across the bate the peninsula”, encom¬ 
passing the new kingdom of Mysore on all sides except in the north. 
And when in 1800 the Nizam transferred his acquisitions from 
Mysore to the Company, this kingdom "was entirely encircled by 
the Pax Britannica”***. 

Such an achievement of the Governor-General of the Company 
was enthusiastically applauded in EnglancL As mentioned earlier, he 
was elevated to the rank of Marquis in the peerage of Ireland, and 
his general, Harris, was made a baron. The crusaders of "Western 
Civilisation” were thus rewarded for fulfilling their mission in 
India. 

The fall of Tipu Sultan also removed another serious concern of 
the English. The French menace in India now disappeared com¬ 
pletely. They could ncH any more make serious attempu to regain 
their lost position. The Marathas, however, remained the chief 
concern of the English, but they were also soon liquidated as will 
be Ken from the following account of the Anglo-Maratha Wars. 
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11. Angio-Maratha Wars 

During the period in which successive stages of the Anglo-M^sore 
wars were conducted, hostilities broke out between the English 
and the Marathu, which lasted till the second decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century, ending in the complete collapse of the Marathas. 
The most powerful rival of the English was thus eliminated. 

As described earlier, the treaty of 1765 with the Nawab of Oudh 
was meant primarily as a bulwark against Maratha invasions in 
northern India. The English further strengthened the arrangement 
by the Benares Treaty of 1773. This was particularly necessary when 
in 1770-71 the vagrant Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam II, the Moghal, 
(who was previously lured into the British trap in 1765 by the offer 
of Kora and Allahabad from the Subah of Oudh as his personal 
possession and was simultaneously pensioned off by the promise of 
the payment to him of an annual tribute of Rs. 2,600,000 for the Eng¬ 
lish possession of the Subah of Bengal), placed himself under Maratha 
tutelage. By this new treaty of Benares, Kora and Allahabad were 
taken away from the Moghal, his pension was stopped, and 
simuluneously Oudh was virtually reduced to a state of vassalage 
in order to mainuin an efficient defence against any possible 
Maratha invasion. And then followed the Ruhela War whidi has 
been noted before. 

Very soon, besides these defence preparations, an opportunity 
arrived for the English to take a direct move vis-a-vis the Marathas. 
As elsewhere in India the internal quarrels among the Indian princes 
and chiefs gave the English the chance to intervene in their internal 
affairs, so it happened in the case of the Marathas also. There were 
two claimants to the post of Peshwa, the head of the Maratha Con¬ 
federacy; and the Bombay Government of the Company did not 
miss the opportunity to enter into a treaty In 1775 to help one of 
them. This surted the first Anglo-Maratha war. In this war, 
however, the English could not make spectacular gains. They 
captured Ahmedabad and Gwalior, but the war failed in its objective. 
The ally of the British retired on a pension, while Salsettc and some 
other islands which were in significant positions in western India fell 
into the hands of the Company under the peace of 1782. 

Maratha power remained a headache for the English, and so a 
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tecond Anglo-Maratha war icon followed. Fortunately for ^e Eng- 
liih, the Peahwa was hard pressed by other Maratha chiefs, and 
their internal quarrels thus finally compelled him to seek the Com¬ 
pany’s aid. A "subsidiary alliance” was concluded in 1802, and the 
Peshwa was placed on his throne with the help of British troops. 
The Company thus gained a foot-hold among the Marathas. But 
the other Maratha diiefi, Sindia, Holkar and Bhonsla, were taken 
aback by this introduction of British power in their dominions; and 
then followed what is known as the Second Maratha War. General 
Wellesley, who was afterwards known as the Duke of Wellington, 
crushed the armies of Sindia and Bhonsla in the battles of As^e and 
Argaon in 1803, and Lord Lake triumphantly entered Delhi in the 
same year and defeated Sindia’s troops at Laswari. But Holkar who 
was playing a waiting game now joined in. Thus the interminable 
war with die many-headed Maratha Confederacy continued. T^is 
alarmed the Directors of the Company, and so for the time being 
they adopted the policy of letting the Marathas alone. 

The final offensive against the Marathas was undertaken in ^e 
second decade of the nineteenth century. But before dealing 
decisively with the Marathas, the Company first consolidated its 
position still further. A war with Nepal during 1814—16 brought 
the independent Nepalese Government into submission. According 
to a treaty signed in 1816, the Nepalese gave up their claims to places 
in the lowlands along their southern frontier, ceded to ^e Company 
the districts of Garwal and Kumaon west of Nepal, withdrew from 
Sikhim, and agreed to receive a British Resident at Khatmandu. 
These were indeed important gains for the English, for the north¬ 
western frontier of their dominions now reached the mountains, 
and thus henceforth they had greater facilities for communications 
with the regions of Central Asia. 

Next came the wars with the Pindaris and Pathan hordes whidi 
led to the extension of British supremacy over Rajputana and 
Central India. The Pindaris were described as "swarms of Afgan, Jat 
and Maratha condottieri — who had offered their service to any thief 
who paid them”. The Pindaris mainly dwelt in Central India and 
were employed as auxiliary forces in the Maratha armies and enjoyed 
the protection of Maratha chiefs like Sindia and Holkar. In 1794, 
Sindia granted them some settlements in Malwa near the Narmada. 
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By ih« end of 1817, the Company tucceeded In expelling the 
Pindaris from Malwa and "by the close of January, 1818, they were 
practically exterminated"***. 

After Ab came the suppression of the Pathans. Many Pathans 
at this time took to the habits of a predatory horde like the PIndaiis. 
They generally served as military adventurers under one of the 
Rajput or Maratha chiefs of the time. The English managed to 
isolate the most important of their chiefs, Amir Khan, from the 
others in November 1817, and made him the Nawab of Tonk. After 
that there was no problem in suppressing the Pathans. 

Then came the third and find war with the Marathas. As noted 
before, the Peshwa had concluded a subsidiary alliance with the 
Company in 1802, but he soon realbed its implications and chafed 
under the restraint. At last he threw off all dbguise, and other 
Maratha chiefs joined him. But it was tcjo late. The Peshwa was beaten 
off at Khirki, Bhonsla's army was defeated at Siubaldi, and Holkar's 
army was crushed at Mehidpur. The Peshwa’s dominions were 
annexed in 1817, and formed into the province of Bombay. He 
himself was captured in the following year, and retired on pension. 
Minor Maratha chiefs-Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsla and Gaekwar, were 
allowed to "rule” in their own “States” under the imperial power 
of the Company. As in all other sutes, they were also shorn of their 
political and military powers. 

12. Remaining Indian Powers 

British moves, as in a game of chess, followed successively one 
after another. Their next move was to extend their paramountcy 
over Rajputana and Central India. This was easy. The lords of 
Rajputana had once stood as serious rivab to the Moghal supremacy 
in India; but now they were utterly bankrupt. Their land, distracted 
by dynastic quarrels, had become the prey to external aggressions of 
the Marathas, the Pindaris and the Pathans, resulting in anarchy, 
plunder, economic ruin, and moral degradation. Therefore, when 
the Company had vanqubhed the leading Indian powers, the Rajput 
leaden readily acknowledged British supremacy. The whole of 
Rajputana and Central India soon fell under the control of the 
Company which lorded over the numerous small states, some 
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rearranged from the old ones and some newly*created to make room 
for the Company's stooges. 

Thus, the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century saw the fall of those Indian powers which arose or 
revived on the decline of the Moghal Power and contended for 
political supremacy or local sovereignty. Simultaneously, the English 
Company became the paramount power over a dominion extending 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and from the Sutlej to the 
Brahnuputra. 

For the complete possession of India and fortiheation of her fron¬ 
tiers there remained only the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Stndhis, the 
Pathan and Baloch tribes in the north-west, the Afgans beyond the 
Khyber Pass, and the Burmeese and the Assamese to the east of the 
Brahmaputra. In course of time all these territories were brought 
under control, and "friendly” ties were established with the Afgans. 
By the first Anglo-Burmcse War of 1824—26, Assam, Cachar and 
Manipur became practically the protectorates of the Company; Sind 
was conquered In 1843; the Punjab was annexed as the result of the 
Anglo-Sikh Wars lasting over 1848—52; and the English extended 
their domination over Burma in the later wars during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The Company thus became the 
unchallenged master of India. 

Meanwhile, the weaker States were dealt with more summarily, 
and the Company was not very particular in iu methods. The Raja 
of Benares was disposed of In 1794; the Nawab of Surat died in 1799, 
his brother was retired on pension and his State was annexed by the 
Company; the Raja of Tanjore was sec aside, his brother resigned his 
powers to the Company and retired on pension; the Nawab of the 
Carnatic died in 1801 but his successor declined to abdicate, so 
another prince was set up in his place who, following the example 
of others, gave his kingdom to the Company and retired on pension; 
the Nawab of Bengal was pensioned off earlier; and the boy-nawah 
of Farakkabad who was about to attain his majority, was also made 
to transfer the State to the Company and was retired on pension. 
The same procedure continued. 

Even the large State of Oudh was not treated differently.* The 
State of Benares whidi formed a part of the dominion of the Nawab 
of Oudh was taken away from him in 1775, and, as has been noted 
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before. Kora jnd AUaiabad were taken away even earlier (17fi5) 
for nothing fn return, and were sold back to the Nawab after a few 
yevs (1?73) for five itlUlion rupees- Lacer* the Nftwab was asked 
either to make over the Civil and mjniary administration of his 
kingdom to the Company Or to enter Into the bondage of 'jub 
sidiary atliance" ceding qnc-half of bis kingdom for the maintenanec 
of the British otmtingent forced upon him. He VM compelled to 
accept the latter proposal, and again ceded Allahabad and other 
districts to the Company in 1801. Finally, m 1856, the State of Oudh 
was annexed to British Indiaj and the Nawib disappeared for good- 

In the last ten ytars of the Company's rule in India after 1848, 
many Indian States were li^^nidatcd. Lord Dalhousie who was then 
the Governor-General of ihe Company in India annexed "ahoul 
150,000 square miles previously ruled by dependent princes""''. 
Gone were the Maratha realm of the Bhonsla family in Nagpur, 
the StaiCJ of Sattara, JhaiHS, juid aihcrs. In the case of some of them 
the reason w« purdy to further strengthen dhecc British hold on 
India. Thus, regarding the annexation of Nagpur iftd Sflitara it has 
openly been admitted that “imperial considecations weighed with 
him (Lord Dalhousie)”, for. “they were placed right acrOM the main 
lines of communication between Bombay and Madras and Bombay 
and Calcutta^"^. 

In this period the Bricish not only liquidaccd many Indian states, 
but further curtailed the power of the others, and by reducing the 
pension of the deposed princes made their position still worse. Thus, 
the British acquired further territories from the Indian rulert who 
had failed to pn^y regularly the stipulated, sum lO the Company for 
being a party to the sAcme of “Subsidiary allianec” and therefore 
mainiainmg the British contingent forced on their territory to guard 
the interests of the British. Because of this, in 1853, the cotton- 
producing province of BerUf w^as taken aWiy from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in lieu of the subsidy. 

Meanwhile, the huge pensions paid to several dethroned or 
degraded rulers were drastically revised or abolished. Notable among 
them were the ex-PcahwA (who had been made tht Raja of Bithur}, 
the nominil Niwab of Bengal, and the nominal Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Hencefortht the expropriated wealth of India could be 
enpoyed by the British alone. 
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In those days the English thought that they had no more need 
of their "Indian allies", and so could dispose of them on the slightest 
pretext or stop their pensions without any ceremony. But the Indian 
Revolt of 1857—58, which the English contemptuously described as 
the Sepoy Mutiny and Marx in his Chronological Nous on India 
acclaimed as “die Sepoy Revolution”, showed them the usefulness 
of nuintaining the remaining princes, nawahs and maharajas as a 
buffer between them and the Indian people. After this date these 
creatures remained as “show boys” of the British, while their 
"Sutes” depended in all essentials on the wishes of the British 
Residents imposed upon them. Lord Canning quite candidly 
remarked in his Minute of 30th April, I860***: 

"The safety of our rule it iacicated, not diminishod, by the maintenance 
of native chiefs well affected to us. Should the day come when India shall 
be threatened by an external enemy, or when the interests of England 
eliewhcre may require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more than 
ordinary ritk, one of our best mainstays will be found in these Native States. 
But to make them so wc must treat their chiefs and influential families with 
cootidcration and generosity, teaching them that, in spite of all suspicion 
to the contrary, their independence is safe, chat we are not waiting for 
plausible opportunities to convert their country into British territory.” 

But how "independent" these Indian "rulers” were and how their 
rule was sanctioned by the Indian people was unmasked by Karl 
Marx before the Revolt of 1857. To quote Marx***: 

"After the British intruders had once put their feet on India and made up 
their mind to hold it, there remained no alternative, but to break the power 
of the native princes by force or by intrigue. Placed with regard to them in 
similar circumstances as the ancient Romans with regard to their allies, they 
followed in the trade of Roman politics. It was', says an English writer, 
'a system of fattening allies as we fatten oxen, till they were worthy of being 
devoured.' After having won over allies in the way of ancient Rome, the 
East India Company executed them to the modem manner of Change-Alley. 
In order to discharge the engagements they had entered into with the Com¬ 
pany, the native princes were forced to borrow enormous sums from 
Englishmen at a usurious interest. When thdr embarrassment bad reached 
the highest pitch, the ueditors got inexorable, ‘the screw was turned* and 
the princes were compelled either to concede their territories amicably to the 
Company, or to begin war; to become peruiooert on their usurpers in one 
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Clue or to be deposed at traitors in the other. At this moeient the Native 
States occupy an area oi 699,961 square miles - with a population of 
52,941,263 souls*. beinR, however, no longer allies, but only t^ depeodenu 
of the British Government upon multifacious condldons and under the 
various forms of the subsidiary and of the protective systems. These systems 
have in common the relinquishment, by the Native States of the right of 
selfriefence, of maintaining diplonutic relations, and of settling the disputes 
among themselves without the iotetfcrcnce of the Governor-General. 

All of them have to pay a tribute, either in hard cash, or in a contingent 
of armed forces commanded by British officers. The final absorption or 
annexation of these Native States is at present eagerly controverted between 
the reformers who denounce it as a crime and the men of business who excuse 
it as a necessity. 

In my opinion the question itself it altogether improperly put. As to native 
Stater, they virtually ceased to exist from the moment they became subsidiary 
to or protected by the Company. If you divide the revenue of a country 
between two governments, you arc sure to cripple the resources of die one 
and the administratioo of both. Under the present system the native States 
succumb under the double incubus of their native administration and the 
tributes and inordinate military establishments imposed upon them by the 
Company. The conditions under whidi they arc allowed to retain their 
apparent independence are, at the ssunc time, the conditiont of a permanent 
decay, and of an utter inability of improvement. Orf^nic weakness is the 
constitutional law of their existcsKC, as of all existence living upon sufferance. 
It is. therefore, not the native Sutes, but the native Princes and Courtt about 
whose maintenance die question revolves. Now, is it not a strange thing that 
the same men who denounce 'the barbarous splendours of the Crown and 
Aristocracy of England’ arc shedding tears at the downfall of Indian Nabo^, 
Rajahs and Japrdars, a great onajority of whom possess not even die prestige 
of antiquity, generally usurpers of very recent date, set up by the English 
intrigue. ITsere exiso in the whole world no despotisro more tidicnlous, 
absurd and childish than that of these Schaxennas and Sdiariats of the 
Arabian Nights. The Duke of Wellington, Sit J. Malcolm, Sir Henry Russel. 
Lord EUenbotough, General Briggs, and other authorities have pronounced 
in favour of the rtatur quo but on what grounds? Because the native troops 
under English rule want employment in die petty warfares with their own 

• Up 10 the ead of the British Period of India’s hiitocy, diere were 562 lodisn 
Statet) cohering an area of 59t,t3t *<juare mtlet, or naarljr two-fifths of the total 
ores of India; tad these Sums contained a totri population of 78,4^454, that is, 
roaghly less than a quarter of the total population of India, (cf. Paaikkar, K. M. - 
-Indian States-, Oxford PampWets on Indian Affairs, Oxford, 1944, p, J) 
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coaotxymen. in order to prevent tbetn from turning their ttreogth againit their 
own ^repeat) nuutert. Because the existence of independent states gives 
occassional emplojrment to the English troops. Because the hereditary princes 
arc the most servile tools of English despoctsm, and check the rise of those 
bold military adventurers with vdK>ro India has and ever will abound. 
Because the independent territories afford a refuge to all discontented and 
cneerprising native spirits. ... 

As to the pensioned Princes, the £2,468,969 assigned to them by the 
Btitish Government on the Indian revenue is a most heavy charge upon a 
pec»ple living on rice, and deprived of the first necessaries of life. If they 
are good for anything, it is for exhibiting royalty in its lowest stage of 
dcgi^atioo and ridicule. Take, for instance, the Great Mogiml, the dcscen* 
dent of Tiotour Tamerlane. He is allowed £ 120,000 a year. His authority 
does not extend beyond the walls of hit palace, within which the royal 
idiodc race, left to itself, propagates as freely as rabbits. Even tbe police of 
Delhi is held by Englishmen, above his cont^ There he sits on the throne, 
a little shrivell^ yellow old man, trimmed in a theatrical dress, embroidered 
with gold, much like that of the dancing girls of Hindostan. On certain 
State occasions, the dnscl^OTcred puppet issues forth to gladden the hearts 
of the loyal. On hit days of reception strangers have to pay a fee, in the 
form of guineas, at to any other saUimbm^ue exhibiting himself in public; 
while he, in hk turn, presents them with turbans, diamonds, etc. On looking 
nearer at them, they find that the royal diamonds are like to many pieces 
of ordinary glass, grossly painted and imicadog as roughly as possible the 
precious stones, and foineed so wretchedly, that they break in tbe hand like 
ginger-bread. 

The English money-lenders, combined with English aristocracy, uitder- 
ttand, we must own, the art of degrading Royalty, reducing it to the nullity of 
constitutionalitm at home and to the seclusion of etiquette abroad. And 
now, here are the Radicals, exasperated at this spectacle T' 

Thus, by using Its characteristic "tools of trade” — fair or foul, 
subversive or open —, by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Company emerged as the undisputed ruler of India, while two- 
fifths of India’s territory remained "independent” under Native 
Rulers."^ As Marx remarked in 1853***: 

“As to its exterior, India was now finished. It it only since 1849, that one 
great Anglo-Indian empire hat cxistod." 


(see page 14S.) 
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It iliouM not however be anderstood that during the whole prooeM of it* on* 
tlaught, the Cotapaap did not come across any oppoaition from the Indian people. 
At ^t. when the Company was pUying at “king-making*', they might have taken 
it as only a dtange of dynasties, and so did not trouble themselves much. But toon 
they came to realise that they had fallen victiro to a new system of oppression and 
exploitation. And after this there arote active opposition of the people in all parts 
of India. In the beginning, this took the dtaracter of sporadic peasant revolts. The 
eighteenth century was particularly marked by them; tudi as in Dinajpur and Rang- 
pur, at Benares, in Oudh, in the Northern Circars, etc. Bin this century also marked 
the Sannyasi Revolt of Bengal (1760-1774), whidi took the dtaracter of armed 
muted resutaace of the artisans and peasants usder the leadenhip of a socio- 
religious sect. The people fought with country-made firearms and even field-pieces, 
and caused a good deal of panic and anxiety to the Company. Then, in the first half 
of the nisietcenth century, there were a series of revolts, suA as the Bareilly rising 
of 1(16; the Kol revolt of 1831-32 in Bihar; several uprisings in Chou Nagpur and 
Palamao; the revolts of the Bengal peasantry under the leadership of Titu Mir and 
Didn Mir in 1(31 and 1847, respectively; peasant uprising in Mysore in 1830-31; 
the uprisings of the Moplah in south India after 1(36; the Sanibal Insurrection of 
1(55-56; and others. At has been reported: 

'TheK risiogs testify to the geswral ferment in the British Empire in India, the 
last and the most severe being the Mutiny of 1857-1(59, which shook its mighty 
fabric to its very foundation." (loc. cit. (236), 772) 

All these revolts were ruthlessly suppressed by the Company with inhuman 
terror and oppression, of whidi^ however iaade(|oatc, information are avaitahle 
in government doconsents and historical literatures. And the Company could 
to smash the people's opposition to iu rule of pillage and destruction because 
of possessing superior arms and because of the active help it - received from its 
faithful tllies - the “Native Rulen", and the landlords created by it, especially in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the Permanent Land Settlement of 1793. Referring to 
these loyal *'rulers“, Marx commented in connection with the Sepoy Revolt of 1(57 
(cf.loc.dt.(212)): 

’’SinJis loyal to the 'English dogs', nidit so his ‘trooptrt’; Rjifth of PstUlob 
~ for shame! - sends large body of soldiers in aid of the Englishl... 

Dering July, Aagesr, Stpttmbtr tifS: Sir Colin ComyMt, Sir Hop* Hunt and 
Central Walpole engaged to hunt down the more prominent reheb and take all 
forts whose possession disputed; die Rrgnin made some final stands, then fled mit 
dem Nana Sahib fiber Rapti river, in die territories dcs English dogman /eng 
Bahadmr, of Ntpaal; er crlauht den English die rebels to pursue into his country, 
so die 'last ban^ of desperadoes dispened’; ..." [All underlined words in Marx’s 
manuscript are iulicisetL - R. K. M.] 

In almoet all the nprisingt in the nineteenth centliry, these creatures actively 
participated in hunting down the patriots, sometimes before they were to ordered 
by the Company. Thus, during the Santhal Insurrection of 1855-56: 

“Many of the xamindars (landkwdt) in the BhagsIpur and neighbouring districts 
loot their elephaiws for service with the different detadimeots operating over the 
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Iwttle-froat. Tliey exprowd ikdr willingnw* *to rcteSve no Uw*; Iiut pwfwred to 
lend the elephanci to the jorernment only dcariog that they ibould be VeM-ied 
«nd txken care of dartflf th* period of Uirir emplojrmeot'. TTie Nawab Nattin of 
Murtbidabad, too, lopplied 'a train of clephanu at bia penooal expeiue'." (cf. 
Natarajen, L. - "Peuant Upritiiitt in India; l8$0-I90Cr, People't PuUtdtins 
Hook, Bombay, 1953, pp. 26-27) 

However, tbc people't an«ef at cotonial boodage, and tbc eornequent nitblw 
exploitation of tbeir labour and the coontry'i we^th, flared op a|^n and afain 
tbtxM(hout the nineteenth century and the early yean of the twentieth. And thm 
by the eee^ decade of the twentieth century it emerged at the mighty all-India 
movement for freedom - to whidi the British Power had to loccomb finally. 



CHAPTER 5. 


COMPANY AS THE RULER 

Marx diaraccerised the rule of the East India Company in India 
as “European despotism, planted upon Asiatic despotism, by the 
British East India Company, forming a more monstrous combination 
nhtn any of the divine monsters startling us in the temple of 
Salseue*’*“. What Marx described as the "distinctive feature of 
British colonial rule" will be discussed in the next chapter while 
touching upon the interesu of British industrial capital on India. 
In this chapter it will be shown how true was the above characterisa¬ 
tion of Marx; and how this despotism, which only expressed the 
logical culmination of the cherished dreams of merchant capital, 
ruined India during its rule over a hundred years and led the people 
towards destitution. 


1. Ruination of Artisans 

With "the typical aim of the monopolist companies of Merchant 
Capital, to make a profit by securing a monopoly trade in the goods 
and products of an overseas cotintry”, as Palme Dutt wrote, the 
governing objective of the Company was "not the hunt for a market 
for British manufactures, but the endeavour to secure a supply of 
the products of India and the East Indies (especially spices, cotton 
goods and silk gexsds), which found a ready market in England and 
Europe, and could thus yield a rich profit on every successful 
expedition that could return with a supply"***. But, until the Com¬ 
pany usurped political power in India, the commercial transactions 
were faced wiA a grave difficulty. This was became, firstly, British 
industries in those days were poor in development and could not 
offer much to India in exchange for Indian goods, and, secondly, the 
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woollen goods, which were virtually the only commodity of quahcy 
which the Company could offer, were not in any great demand in the 
tropical climate of India. So, in the pre-conquest days, while the 
“concessions” helped the Company much in “buying cheap”, still 
its business had to be conducted mainly in exchange for silver which 
the English “obtained by the sale of the slaves in the West Indies and 
Spanish America”**’. 

This situation underwent a qualitative dtange after the Company 
captured Bengal, and eventually the whole of India. Henceforth, 
“methods of power could be increasingly used to weight the balance 
of exchange and secure the maximum goods for the minimum 
payment”**. As noted before, the European mercantile bourgeoisie 
never drew a sharp margin between trade and plunder; the original 
Merdiant Adventurers of England often combined trade with 
piracy. Now, whatever margin there had been between trade and 
plun^r began to grow conspicuously thin. The merchants were 
now rulers. Thus, being "favourably placed in relation to the 
individual producer, whether weaver or peasant, to dictate terms 
favourably to himself”, the Company was now “able to throw the 
sword into the scales to secure a bargain whi<h abandoned all 
pretence of equality of exchange”**. The policy of the Company 
was established to extract from the Indian producers as much as 
possible, and to give them in return virtually nothing or so meagre 
a remuneration that they ultimately became unable to maintain 
even the reproductive rate of the economy. This decision of the 
Company, pursued with unwavering resolution, was first put into 
practice in Bengal after 1757, and in the course of time it spread 
all over India with the subjugation of her territory, directly or 
indirectly, by the Company. 

In the beginning, the artisans were most drastically affected by 
this policy. Export of cotton and silk goods from India, “which no 
western lcx>ms could rival”**®, was then the main item of the Com¬ 
pany's trade. So, orders were sent out to force Indian artisans to 
work in the Company's factories. On frequent occasions the artisans 
were not allowed to leave the “faaory” until they had fulfilled the 
commitments they were obliged to undertake by intimidation and 
oppression. Also, the Commercial Residents of the Company were 
legally vested with extensive powers over villages and communities 
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of Indian weavers to make them work for the Company irrespective 
of what they received In return. In many places it became a general 
rule that the artisans could not undertake work for anyone other 
than the Company. In short, the artisans were turned into bond 
slaves of the Company. 

How terrible were ^e sufferings of the Indian artisans under the 
Company's rule can be glimpsed from the following extract from 
the pen of an English merdiant “who saw things with his own eyes". 

"Inconcdvablc oppeestiont and hardthipc have been praedaed towards 
the poor manufacturers and workmen of the Country, who are, in fact, 
monopolized by the Company as to many slaves. ... Various and innumer¬ 
able are the methods of oppressing the poor weavers, which are duly 
practised by the Company’s agents and gomasUu [Indian tub*agcnu] in the 
country: sudi at by fines, imptitonmentt, floggings, forcing bonds from them, 
etc., by whidi rhe number of weavers in the country has been greatly 
decreased.... 

In this situation of things, at the trade of the Company increased, and 
with it the inland trade of individuals also in a much greater proportion, 
those evils, which at first were scarcely felt, became at last universal 
throughout the Bengal provinces: and it may with truth be now said, that the 
vdiole inland trade of the country, as at present conducted, and that of the 
Company's investment for Europe in a ntore peculiar degree, has been one 
continued scene of oppression: the baneful effects of which are severely felt 
by every weaver and tnanufacturcr in the country, every article produced 
being mode a monopoly: in whkfa the English, with their banyans [Indian 
agents) and blade gonuutas, arbitrarily decide what quantities of good each 
manufacturer shall deliver, and the pricas be shall receive for dtem. ... 

But for the better understanding of the nature of these oppressions, it may 
not be improper to explain the methods of providing an investment of piece 
goods, as conducted cither by dte Export-warcbouso-kceper and the Com¬ 
pany’s servants at the subordinate factories, on the Company’s account, or 
by the English gentlemen in the service of the Company, as their own private 
vmtures. In either case, factors, or agents called gomastes are engaged at 
monthly wages by the gentleman’s benyen. These arc dispatched, with a 
perwana (authorisation) from the Governor of Calcutta, or the chief of a 
Subordinate (subordinate factory) to the zemindar [Indian revenue-farmer] 
of the district where the purchases are intended to be made: directing him 
not to impede their business, but to ffvc them every assistance in his power. 
Generally a proportion of sudi goods as it is Imagined can be sold 
advantageously in the said distrka. are also dispatched, with the Company’s 
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dastsk, and consigned to these gomastat. Upon the gomgstt's arrival at the 
autang, or manufacturing town, he fixes upon a habitation, whkfa he calls 
his ktthari; to whkh, by his peons and berheras he summons the broken, 
together with the weavers; whom he makes to sign a bond lor the delivery 
of a certain quantity of goods, at a certain time ud price, and pays them 
a part of the money in advance. The assent of the poor weaver it in general 
not deemed necessary, for the gomastes, when employed on the Company's 
investment, frequently make them sign what they please; and upon the 
weavers refusing to t^e the money offered, it has been known that they 
have had it tied to their girdle*, and then have been sent away with a 
flogging. The brokers, who are usually and necessarily employed by the 
gomestas, as knowing and having accounts with all the weavers of the 
respective districts, are often as much oppressed as the weavers; but when 
separately employ^ they stlways make the latter pay for it. A number of 
these weavers arc generally also regittered in the books of the Company's 
gomastes, and not permitted to work for any odiers; being transferred from 
one to aiiothcr u to many slaves, subject to the tyranny and roguery of every 
tuccoeding gomesta. The cloth, when made, is collected in a warehouse for 
the purpose, called a kbette; whete it is kept marked with the weaver's 
name, till it Is convenient for the gomasta to hold a khette, at the term is, 
for assorting and fixing the price of each piece. The roguery practited in 
this department is beyond imaginatson, but all terminates in the defrauding of 
the poor weaver; for the prices which the Company's gomestas fix upon the 
goods, arc in all places at least fifteen per cent, and in tome even forty per 
cent less than the goods so manufacture would tell for in the public Bazar, 
or market, upon a free tale. The weaver, therefore, detirout of obtaining 
the just price of hit labour, frequently attempa to tell his cloth privately 
to others, particularly to the Dutch and French gomastas, who are always 
ready to receive it. This occasiont the English Company’s gomesta to set his 
peons over the weaver to watch him, and not infrequently to cut the piece 
out of the loom when nearly finished. ... 

Weavers, also, o|>on their Inability to perform such agreements as have 
been forced upon them by the Company’s agents, universally known in 
Besigal by the name of Mutdiulcahs, have had their goods seized and sold 
on the spot to make good the dcfidcncy; and the winders of raw silk, called 
Nagoads, have been treated alto wi^ such injustice, that iotunces have 
been known of their cutting oil their thumbs to prevent their bring forced 
to wind silk.'**** 

The above account refers particularly to the Subah of Bengal, 
where the English vandalism in the first phase of their victorious 
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intoxication was probably most severe. The puppet Nawab of Bengal 
complained to the Company's Governor in Calcutta in a Memoran¬ 
dum, dated May 1762***: 

"Tbey fordUy take away the goods ^ and commodities of the Rciats 
[peasants], merdiants, dec, for a fourth part of their value; and by ways of 
violence aod oppressions they oblige the Rciata, dec, to give five rupees for 
goods which are worth but one rupee.” 

Thus, the ever-present desire of the merchant bourgeoisie — to buy 
(heap and tell dear — attained consummation when the Company 
became the master of Bengal. And this motto was established with 
full vigour whenever a new pat(h of territory came under the 
Company's rule, and from wherever it could obtain its exportable 
goods. ITjc result was obvious. In 1834—35, the Governor-General 
of the Company reported to London***: 

The misery hardly fitvds a parallel in the history of commerce The bones 
of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the plains of India.” 


2. Liquidation of Traders 

Along with thus turning the Indian artisans "out of this 
‘temporal' world”, as Marx remarked caustically***, pioceedcd the 
liquidation of the Indian merchant bourgeoisie. Monopolising Indian 
products for the English meant that the Indian merchants could 
no longer survive. Only those could maintain their profession who 
acquiesced in becoming the underlings of the Company or of iu 
servants engaged in private inland trade in India or of the private 
English mei^ants residing in India for the same purpose. Otherwise, 
they had to find a new source of livelihood. Not only were the 
Indian merdiants prohibited from buying commodities directly 
from the producers, whidi were monopolised by the English, but 
the agents of the Company and its servants forced such goods on the 
Indian merchants at a price higher than the prevailing one. These 
features, again, were most marked in the Subah of Bengal, where 
the Company and its servants had their fint "taste of blood”. In 
1762, it wu reported from the once prosperous district of 
Bakherganj in Bengal by one Sergeant Brego***: 
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"A gendemaii sends a Gonustah hete to buy or sell; he immediately looks 
upon himself as sufficient to force every inhahitant either to buy hit goods 
or tell him theirs; and on refusal (in case of non-capacity) a flogging or 
confinesnenc immediately ensues. This it not sufficient even when villing, 
but a second force is made use of» whkfa is to engross the different 
brandies of trade to themselves, and not to suffer any person buy or tell 
the artklct they trade in; and if the country people do it, then a repetition 
of their authority it put in practice; and again, what things they purchase, 
they think the lesut they can do is to take them for a considerable desd less 
than another merchant, and oftentimes refuse paying that; and my inter¬ 
fering occasions an inunediate complaint. These, and many other oppressions 
more than can be related, which arc daily used by the Bengal Gomastahs, 
is the reason that this place is growing destitute of inhabitants; every day 
numbers leave the town to seek a residence more safe, and the very markets, 
which before afforded plenty, do hardly now produce anything of use,.. 

In the same year, the Collector of Dacca, also previously a very 
prosperous district in Bengal, wrote to the Governor of the Com¬ 
pany in Calcutta*^: 

“In the first place, a number of merdiaots have made interest with the 
people of the factory, hoist English colours on their boats, and carry away 
their goods under the pretence of their being English property, by which means 
the Shah-bunder and other custonu are greatly determined. Secondly, the 
Gomastsdu of Luefcypoor and Dacca factories oblige the mcrehants, dec, 
to ukc tobacco, cotton, iron, and sundry other things, at a price exceeding 
that of the bazaar [market], and then extort the nnoncy from them by force; 
besides whkh they take diet money for the peons, and make them pay a fine 
for breaking their agreement. By these proceedings the Aurungs and other 
places are ruined.” 

Reporting on such activities of the English merchants and their 
Indian agents. Sergeant Bergo and the Collector of Dacca further 
noted that the agents did not pay rent for the lands they occu^ed 
and sometimes the English merchants had even organised their own 
police force, which they sent to seize from the people whatever 
they wanted As a result of such vandalism, many flourishing 
industrial places and market towns, like the two noted above, were 
ruined; and the Indian merchants, who preferred to remain 
independent and not become accomplices of the Company or its 
official or the other English merchants in their nefarious deeds, 
had to give up their traditional calling. 
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Besides this monopolisation of trade by the Company, the Indian 
merthanu suffered from another serious discrimination practised 
against them. This related to the customs duties to be paid in 
internal trade, of which mention has already been made. In Bengal, 
opposition to this discrimination took a political character, and 
revealed to the full the dishonest policy of the Company and the 
insatiable greed of its servanu. It has therefore been described below 
in some detail. 

It has been noted before that in India the servants of the Company 
in their personal capacity indulged in private inland trade. The 
Company connived at it, for it was an indirect source of income 
to the Company itself. The employees of the Company used to get 
a salary of only ten to twenty pounds per annum, and for that, while 
abroad, they had to sign a bond for good behaviour of five hundred 
to a thousand pounds, so that they would not aspire for positions 
like that of Samuel White and ocher rivals of the Company. 
Naturally, the employees l(x>ked at the salary as no more than a 
retaining fee, and from the beginning looked to make their income 
from private inland trade, which the terms of Indentures of the 
Company's servanu show as fully recognised by the Company 
itself.**’ Needless to say, following the foouteps of the Company, 
iu servanu were also guided by the policy of buying cheap, and, as 
mentioned before, in the pre-conquest days, used to make gross 
misuse of the datuk or the free pass to which only the Company 
was entitled in order to carry iu goods duty-free. Now, when the 
Company dt facto became the ruler of the Subah of Bengal, iu 
servanu began to abuse the terms of trade on an even bigger scale. 
Openly as private traders they claimed exemption from duties, to 
which as laid down in the Treaty only the Company was entitled, 
and “began to trade in the articles which were being prohibited, and 
to interfere in the affairs of the country"***. 

Naturally this meant a marked depletion of the Treasury of 
Bengal. Therefore, Mir Kasim, who as an efficient nawab had 
replaced Mir Jafar in 1760 and had duly paid back to the Company 
and iu servanu all the “dues" which they claimed under the Com¬ 
pany’s "treaty” with Mir Jafar for making him the Nawab of 
Bengal, began to protest against this unjust curtailment of income 
to his treasury and the unfair discrimination displayed against the 
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Indian m«rchanu when in the same private trade the English officials 
could transport their goods duty-free. The situation was indeed 
very serious. As has been reported***: 

'The country craden were ruined; the Nawab's revenues declined; and 
the servants of the Company monopolised the trade and reared colossal 
fortunes." 

So heavy was this oppression of the English merchants that Henry 
Vansittart, who succeeded Give as Governor in 1760, noted***: 

"A trade was carried on widiout payment of duties, in the prosecution of 
which infinite oppressions xrere committed. English agents or Gonuutahs, 
not contented with injuring the people, trampled on the audiocity of govern¬ 
ment, binding and punishing the Nabob’s ofiicen whenever they peesumed 
to interfere. This was the immediate cause of the war with Mecr Cossim." 

As mentioned above, eventually, receiving to redress from the 
Company, Mir Kasim fell out with the English and brought his own 
downfall. But, before his rupture with the English, Mir Kasim 
presented a strong remonstrance against the oppression of the 
Company’s servants in a letter to the English Governor, dated 
26th March, 1762**': 

“From the factory of Calcutta to Cossim Bazar, Patna, and Dacca, all the 
English chiefs, with their Gomastahs, officers, and agents, in every district 
of the government, act as Collectors, Renters, Zenaindars, and Taalookdars 
[estate-holders], and setting up the Company’s colours, allow no power to 
my officers. And besides this, the Gomastahs and other servanu in evety 
district, in evety Gunge (a market town], Ferganah (pm of a district], and 
Village, carry on a trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboos, ticc, paddy, betel-nut, 
and other things; and every roan with a Company’s Dustuck in his hand 
regards himsdf as not lest than the Company." 

Indeed, such was the zeal of the servanu of the Company to 
maintain their ’’righu’* that “an Armenian merchant had been 
accused of purchasmg a small quantity of saltpetre for the use of the 
Navab; this was deemed an infringement of the Company’s rights, 
and Ellis [the Company’s representative at Patna, and great sup¬ 
porter of 'free trade’ for the English only] had him seized and sent 
in irons to Calcutta’’***. 
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But, although the compUInts of Mir Kasim were just,* the Com¬ 
pany paid no attention to them. So long as the subjugated nawab 
met its demands of “tributes” and “trading righu”, the Company 
did not care a penny for the welfare of the State and had no 
objection to its servants fattening on the well-being of the Indians; 
on the contrary, it suited the Company to pay low emoluments to its 
officers. 

Some servants of the Company, however, felt the seriousness of 
the situation, and realised that it could take a dangerous turn for 
the Company. Thus, Warren Hastings, then a Member of the 
Governor's Council at Calcutta, wrote to the Governor on the 
25th of April, 1762»*: 

**1 bog leave co lay before you a gncvance which loudly calls for redress, 
sad will, unlcu duly attended eo, render ineffectual any endeavours to create 
a firm and lasting harmony between the Nabob and the Company. I mean 
the oppression committed under the sanction of the English name.... I have 
been surprised to meet with several English (lags flying in places which 
I have passed, and on the dver I do not believe I passed a boat without 
one. By whatever tide they have been assumed (for I could trust to the 
information of my eyes without stopping to ask queations), I am sure their 
frequeocy can bode no good to the Nabob's revenues, the quiet of the 
country, or the honour of our ludon, but evidendy tends to lessen each of 
them. A party of Sepoys who were on the march before us afforded sufficient 
proofs of the rapacious and insolent spirit of those people where they are 
left to their own discretion. Many complainu agsunst them were made me on 
the rosul, and most of the petty towns and Serais [inus] were deserted at our 
approach and the shops shut up from the apprehension of die same treatment 
from us. You ate sensible. Sir, that it is from such little irregulsiritiei. too 
trivial perhaps for public complaint and continually repeated, that the 

* Even dive who was no better dian other servants of the Company in 
extorting ‘'presenis" from the ''Ntwab*’ of Bengal, and himself was interested in 
the inland trade, noted: 

"Tlic trade hu been earried on by free merdunu, acting as gomasras to the 
Company's serrantt, who. under the sanction of their names, have committed 
acdoos which make the name of the English stink in the nostrils of a Hindu or a 
Mussulman; and the Company's servants tbcmKlvcs have interfered with the 
revenues of the Nswah, turned out and put in the officers of the government at 
pleasure, and made every on* pay for their preferment.’* (cf. Malcolm, "Life of 
Clive", ii, 379; quoted in loe. cit. (340), 76) 
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counuy people arc habicuacod to entectain the tnost unfavourable oodoiu of 
our government’* 

Mir Kasim also furclier protested to the Governor in a letter 
written in May 1762***; 

"In every Perganah, every village, and every factory, they (the Connpany'i 
Gonuutahs) buy and tell salt, betel-nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboot, liih, gun* 
oiet, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, aod many other dungs, more than I can 
write, and which I think it neediest to mention. ...The officers of every district 
have desisted from the exercise of their functions; so that by means of these 
oppccssiont, and my being deprived of my dudes, I suffer a yearly lost of 
nearly twenty-five lakhs of Rupees (equivalent to £ 250,000 - R. K. M.].” 

Henry Vansittart, the Governor, realised how serious was the 
situation. Although he was “unwilling to give up an advantage whidi 
had been enjoyed by them, in a greater or less degree, for five or 
six years’’***, he was wise enough to go to see the Nawab in Monghyr 
in order to settle matters amicably. The meeting resulted in an 
agreement, of whidi the most important polnu were: (a) the Com¬ 
pany’s right to trade duty-free to remain as before, but (b) by every 
other person duties would have to be paid according to rates to be 
particularly settled and annexed to the agreement. 

The other officers of the Company, however, vehemently pro¬ 
tested against sudi an agreement. Three of them declared in 
January 1763***: 

the rcguladofls proposed by him (Vansittart) are dishonourable to 
us at Englishmen, and tend to the ruin of all public and private trade." 

And they were in the majority, as the interests of almost all the 
English “gentlemen’’ were involved in the private inland trade. 
So, on the 1st of March, 1763, the General Council of the Company 
in Calcutu asserted that the Company’s servants had the right to 
carry on internal trade duty-free; and that, as an acknowledgement 
to the Nawab, a duty of 2‘/i per cent would be paid on salt alone, 
instead of 9 per cent on all articles to which Vansittart had agreed. 

On hearing of this decision. Mir Kasim did the most generous 
thing he could do at the time. He sacrificed his revenues and 
abolished all inland duties, so that as far as his government was 
concerned his subjects-the Indian merchants - might at least trade 
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on equal terms with the servants of the Company and other En^ish 
merdiants. But the General Council again protested! They con¬ 
sidered the repeal of all duties as a breach of faith towards the 
English nation, and they demanded that the duties on the Indian 
merchants be restored while they themselves would continue to enjoy 
the right of "free trade". Mill wrote on the occasion**’: 

‘‘The condua of the Gitnpaay't servants, upon this occatsion, furnishes 
one of the most remarkable instances upon record, of the power of interest 
to exdnguisb all sense of justice, and even of shame." 

Mir Kasim resisted the claim, and the result was war. Although 
he fought bravely, Mir Kasim was defeated by the superiority of 
British arms, and Mir Jafar — incompetent but obedient — was 
reinsuted on the throne.* 

The English went on enjoying the exclusive privilege in the 
internal trade. Even though the Directors of the Company pro¬ 
hibited it in their letter of the 8th February, 1765, their orders were 
disregarded by the Company’s servants in India. So determined were 
they in pursuing this lucrative business that when Clive came to 
India for the third time in 1765, on the 18th of September of that 
year he "executed an indenture, jointly with other servants of the 
Company, to carry on the trade regardless of the orders of the 
Company’’***. But now this form of trade affected the interests of the 
Company itself, for since 1765 it had undertaken civil administra¬ 
tion of the Subah of Bengal, and so the financial affluence of 
Bengal’s Treasury was of direct concern to the Directors in London. 
Hence, in their letter of the 17th of May, 1766, they refused to 
sanction Clive’s sAeme for continuing with the trade under 
regulations framed by him. Yet this order was disregarded by the 
servants of the Company on the pretence of contracts formed and 
advances made, and the inland trade was kept going for another 
two years. 

By then, the big mcrAants of India were practically wiped out 
in Bengal and elsewhere. When in the first decade of the nineteenth 

* Indeed, thi* has alwa)r* been the dtlcmma of the foreign rulers in India. They 
could not we the efficient and at the lame time loyal men foe a long tim^ They had 
to daooie, and obviootly they (hose the latter, resulting in misery and misrule of the 
peo^e. 
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ccncuiy Dr. Francis Buchanan, a medical officer of the Company, 
conducted socio-economic surveys in the Company’s territories in 
India, both south and north, as ordered by the Governor-General 
of the Company and the Court of Directon from London, he hardly 
mentioned the presence of big Indian merchants.*** Perhaps typical 
of the situation was the following account of the position in the 
district of Dinajpur in Bengal as obtained from his survey.*** 

"A great portion of the trade of the District had passed from the hands 
of native traders to that of the Company. There were no longer any 
Saudagars or great native mcrdiants in the District. ‘One family, indeed, 
hat acquired immense wealth in that line, and for nine generations the 
forefathers of Baidyanath Maodal carried on an cxtciuive commerce with 
great reputation and propriety. The present head of the fanuly has given 
up trade, has made large purchases of land, and £s just as much despised 
as his forefathers were respeaod.’ 

Smaller merchants, called Mahajans, with capitals from Ri. 2000 to 
Rt. 25/KX) [equivalent to £ 200 to £ 2,500 - R. K. M.J. residing in the District, 
export rice, sugar, molasses, oil, and tobacco, and imported sJt. cotton, 
ntetalt, and spices. The whole number of fixed shops in the District did not 
amount to 2000, but open markets were numerous. Petty tradets were called 
Paikais. Gold had become scarce, the Kuldar Rupee of Calcutta was the usual 
currency, and Cowrie shells were largely used." 

Gone were the days of prosperity and mounting influence of the 
Indian merchant-bourgeoisie. Henceforth, this cla« was allowed to 
exist only as petty intermediaries between the English and the Indian 
artisans and peasants. The future of the independent bourgeois 
development of India was thus cut short by the Company and its 
servanu because of thdr insatiable greed. Now, a colonial mercantile 
bourgeoisie, in the form of banyans and tomaslahs of the English, 
took birth in the womb of English merchant capital in India. But 
from the time they came into the world they had a stunted ^d 
abnormal growth. Subservient to the needs of the English, as against 
those of the Indians (the two could not be reconciled), they could 
only develop through roguery and anti-popular activities. 
“Righteous” Indignation of the English “reformers has often 
fallen on their heads, without of course it being made clear that 
these creatures were the first product of the monstrous machine 
of colonial exploitation introduced by the Company in India. 
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3. Disintegration of Indian Economy 

Not only the industries and trade of India were thus devitalised 
in the fint phase of the Company’s rule in India, but the exploitation 
by the Company and its servants attacked the very basis of the 
Indian economy. India up till the eighteenth century was a great 
manufacturing as well as a prosperous agricultural country, and the 
products of Indian looms supplied the markets of Asia and Europe. 
But, although, as mentioned before, a new system of exploiting the 
labour of the artisans by the rising entrepreneurs was coming into 
existence especially in the eighteenth century, in general the Indian 
economy was based on the “domestic union of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits’’, and "these two circumstances had brought 
about, since the remotest times, a social system of particular features 
— the so-called village system which gave to each of these small unions 
their independent organisation and distinct life’’**. In short, the 
village community system was still the prevailing social system of 
India. But, now "it was the British intruder who broke up the Indian 
hand-loom and destroyed the spinning wheel", and eventually "thus 
produced the only social revolution ever heard of in Asia”**. 

India had previously seen many despotic rules, and had undergone 
many kinds of oppression. But the rule of the Company attacked 
the very base of her economic foundation. For the Indian people, 
"the springs of their industry were stopped, the sources of their 
wealth were dried up’’**; and this ruination of the artisans and 
traders had a far-reaching effea on agriculture, hntly because the 
artisans in the villages were also partly peasants, and, secondly, 
because the peasants were also equally oppressed by the agents of the 
English to supply them the crops they demanded at a nominal or 
no price at all, and, thirdly, henceforth agriculture became the only 
source of livelihood for the mass of Indian people. 

How terribly English vandalism affected the village economy is 
evident from the following extract from the writings of the same 
Englishman “who saw things with his own eyes": 

“Por the Ryots, who are generally both Undboiders and manufacturers, 
by the oppressions of Gomastahs in harassing them for goods are frequently 
rendered incapable of improving their lands, and even of paying their tents; 
for which, on the other hand, they ate again chastised by the officers of the 
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revenue, •nd not uoirequently hnvc those harpies been ncecssitated to leU 
their diildren in order to pay their rents, or otherwise obli^ to fly the 
country."**^ 

It was not only the native Gomastahs who oppressed the [Masaniry 
as a part of the Company’s policy in occupied India. In this sphere 
the direct role of the Company and its officen was even worse. 
How destructive their policy was the renowned economist Adam 
Smith noted as follows while denouncing the monopoly rule of 
merdiant capital and comparing the colonial policy of the Dutch 
East India Company in the East Indies and that of the English East 
India Company in Bengal. 

“The English and Dutch companies, though they have established no con¬ 
siderable colonies, except the two above mentioned*, have both made 
cofixiderable conquests in the Hast Indies. But in the manner in which they 
both govern their new subjects, the natural genius of an exclusive company 
has shown itself most distinctly. In the sptce islands the Dutch ate said to 
bum all the spkeries which a fertile seaion produces beyond what they 
expect to dispose of in Europe with sudi a profit as they think sufficient. 
In the islands where they have no scttlementt. they give a piemium to those 
who collect the young blossoms and green leaves of the clove and nuim^ 
trees which naturally grow there, but whkh this savage policy has now, it 
is said, almost completely extirpated. Even in the islands where they have 
se ttl ements they have very much reduced, it is said, the number of those trees. 
If the produce even of their own islands was much greater than what suited 
thdr market, the natives, they suspect, might find means to convey some 
part of it to other nations; and the best way, they imagine, to secure their 
own monopoly it to take care that no more shall grow than what they th^ 
selves carry to marlcct. By different arts of oppresstoa they have rcdiKtd 
die population of several of die Moluccas nearly to the number whidi is 
sufficient to supply with fresh provisions and other necesMties of life their 
own insignificant gatritont. and such of dveir ships as occasionally come there 
for a cargo of spkes. ... The English company have not yet had time w 
establish in Bengal so perfectly destructive a system. The plan of their 
government, bowrever, has had exactly the same tendency. It has not been 
uncommon. I am well assured, for the d>icf. that is the first cleric of a factory, 

• The two colonies referred to were the Cape of Good Ho;w and Bauvaia 
where the Europeans had settled down, and to ia those days d^ie two pJacee 
were regarded as colonics as differentiated from other conqu^ wrnto^ on 
the coast of Africa and the East Indies with which Adam Smith was deaUng in 
the above extract. 
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to order s pouvit to plough up a rich field of poppies, and tow it with 
rice or tome other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a scarcity of provisions; 
but the real reason, to give the chief an opportunity of telling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium, which he happened then to have upon hand. 
Upon ocher occasions the order has been reverted; and a rich field of rice 
or other grain hat been ploughed up^ in order to make room for a plantation 
of poppies; when the chief foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely to 
be made by opium. The servants of the G>mpany have upon several occasions 
attempted to establish in their own favour the monopoly of tome of the 
most important brandscs, not only of the foreign, but of the inland trade 
of the country."*** 

The urban economy was also no less affected. Prosperous terri¬ 
tories, towns and market-places became desolate, and only the ruins 
of a prosperous past stood witness to the devasution wrought by 
the Company and its servants, and its army and other appendages. 
In northern India, of the places where the Company had strong 
influence from the beginning, the manufacturing towns of Dacca, 
Murshidabad and Surat are worthy of note. In 1757, Clive found the 
town of Murshidabad at least equal in prosperity to the city of Lon¬ 
don, if not greater. But in 1840, Sir Charles Trevelyan reported***: 

"The population of the town of Dacca has fallen from 150,000 to 30,000 or 
40,000, and the jungle and malaria are fast encroaching upon the town." 

Montgomery Martin reported in the same ycar**^: 

"The decay and deitniction of Surat, of Dacca, of Murshidabad and other 
places where native manufactures have been carried on, is too painful a fact 
to dwell upon.” 

Sir Henry Cotton noted in 1890 •••: 

"In 1787 the exports of Dacca musim to England amounted to 30 lakhs 
(three millions) of rupees; in 1817 they had ceased altogether.... Families 
which were formerly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 
towns and betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. ... This 
decadence had occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts." 

It was not only in northern India that such shattering of the Indian 
economy took place. In the south, the situation was no better, as the 
following extract from the Ninth Report of the Commitee of Secrecy 
Appointed by the House of Commons — y December lyjj to jo June 
tyyj — testifies. The extract refers to the evidence given before the 
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Commitee by one witnesi, George Smith, who arrived In India in 
1764, and spent twelve years, from 1767 to 1779, in Madras.*** 

"Being asked what was the state of trade at Madras at the time when he 
first knew it, he said it was in a flourishing condition, and Madras one of the 
first marts in India. Being asked in what condition did he leave it with respect 
to trade, he replied at the time of hit leaving it, there was little or no trade, 
and but one shop belonging to the place. Being asked in what state the 
interior country of the Kamatic was with regard to commerce and cultivation 
when he first knew it, he said at that period he understood the Kamatic to 
be in a well-cultivated and populous condition, and as tudi consuming a great 
many aiticles of merchandise and trade. Being asked in what condition it was 
when be left Madras with tespcct to cultivation, population, and intemnl 
commerce, he said in respect to cultivation, greatly on the decline, and also 
in respect 6f population; tutd at to commerce, exceedingly circumscribed.'* 

The vandalism of the Company was even more pronounced b 
Tanjore. The place was renowned for its prosperity, and, until the 
Carnatic Wars and thereafter, the English had no great influence 
there. But in 1782 Mr. Petrie in his evidence before the Committee 
of Secrecy of the House of Commons reported*^*; 

"Before I speak of the present state of Tanjorc countty, it will be necessary 
to inform the Comnnittec that not many years ago that ptovince was con¬ 
sidered as one of the most flourishing, bett cultivated, populous districts in 
Hindustan. I first saw this country in 1768, when it present^ a very different 
picture from iu present situation. Tanjorc was formerly a place of great 
foreign and inland trade; it imported cotton from Bombay snd Surat, raw 
and worked silks from Bengal, sugar, spices, &c, from Sumatra, Malacca, 
and the eastern islands; gold, horses, elephants, and timber from Pegu, and 
various articles of trade from China. It was by meant of Tanjorc that a great 
part of Haidar Ali's dominions and the north-western parts of the Mahratta 
ctnpirc were supplied with many European commodities, and with a tpeoes 
of silk manufacture from Bengal, which is almost universally worn as a part 
of dress by the natives of Hindustan. The exports of Tanjorc were muslins, 
chintz, handkerchiefs, gin^iams, various sorts of long-cloths, and a coarse 
printed cloth, which last coostituces a material article in the investments of 
the Dutch and the Danes, being in great demand for the African, West 
Indian, and South American nuirkcts. Few countries have more natural 
advantages than Tanjorc; it possesses a rids and fertile soil, singularly well 
supplied with water from the two great rivers Cavery and Colcroon, which, 
by means of reservoirs, sluices, and canals, are made to disperse their waters 
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through alinoie every field io the country; to this latter cause vre may diiefly 
attribute the uncommon fertility of Tanjorc.... Such was Tanjore not many 
yean ago, but its docliite has been so rapid, that in many districts it would 
be difficult to trace the remains of its former opulence.... 

At this period (1771), as I have been informed, the manufactures flourished, 
the country was populous and well cultivated, and the inhabitants were 
wealthy and industrious. Since the year 1771, the era of the first siege 
[described in Chapter 5-R.K.M.], until the restoration of the Raja 
the country having been during that period twice the seat of war, and having 
undergone revoludons in the government, trade, nnanufactures, and agricul* 
ture were neglected, and many thousands of inhabitaou went in quest of a 
more secure abode” 

Thus, in peace or during wars, the security, prosperity and progress 
of the countries were stopped; the people moved from one place to 
another to escape the ravages of the Company’s rule; and when the 
surviving ones settled down permanently, they had nothing else to 
depend upon but agriculture as their only source of living. The 
logical conclusion was overpressure In agriculture, which went on 
gathering momentum throughout the British Period of India’s 
history. In 1840, Sir Charles Trevelyan reported to the House of 
Commons Select Committee”*: 

"We have swept away their manufactures; they have nothing to depend on 
but the produce of their land.” 

In 1880, the Famine Commission of the Government admitted”*: 

”At the root of much of the poverty of the people of India and of the 
risks to whidi they are exposed in seasons of Karcity lies the unfortunate 
circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole-occupation of the masses 
of the people." 


4. “Wclheing” of the People 

While the economy of India thus began to disintegrate with the 
onset of the Company’s rule, the policy of the Company “to make 
hay while the sun shines” blocked all sources of revival of the old 
economy. Marx wrote”*: 

"There have been in Asia, generally, from Immemorial tiincs, but three 
depattmentt of government, that of finance, or the plunder of the interior. 
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tKat of war, Of the plunder of the cxterioc; and, finally the department of 
public works. ... Now, the British in East India accepted from their 
predecessors the department of hnance and of war, but they have neglected 
entirely that of public works.” 

The result was that while the English did not foster any new 
industry or revive the old industries of India, so that the people 
were left with no other source of living but agriculture, the agrarian 
economy itself faced a serious situation with the total neglect of the 
department of public works. 

In ancient India it was the duty of the State to look after the 
central irrigation system, on which depended the agricultural 
prosperity of the country. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, in the period of utter confusion in India, many of the 
immense irrigation works were not properly cared for. Now, when 
“peace” was brought to these territories with the extension of the 
Company's rule, the people expected chat the administration would 
now revive the irrigation system. But since the attitude of the 
Company was, as characteristically put by Clive (himself one of the 
big sharers in the spoils) — "let us get what we can today, let tomor¬ 
row take care for itself”*^* —that expectation never came true. As 
a result, these irrigation systems, spread all over India, were soon 
transformed into historical ruins. 

In Bengal Sir William Wilcocks, the renowned hydraulic engineer, 
who made a scientific study of the ancient system of irrigation in 
Bengal, discovered that — 

"innumctable small destniciive riven of the delta region, constantly changuig 
their course, were originally canals which under the English regime were 
allowed to escape from their channels and run wild. Formerly these canals 
distributed the flood waters of the Ganges and provided for proper drainage 
of the land, undoubtedly accounting for that prosperity of Bengal which 
lured the rapacious East India merchants there in the early days of the 
eighteenth century.... Some areas, cut off from the supply of loam-bearing 
Ganges water, have gradually become sterile and noo-|»oductivei others, 
improperly drained, show an... accompaniment of malaria. Nor has any 
attempt b^ made to construct proper embankments for the Ganges in its 
low course, to prevent the enormous erosion by whidt villages and groves 
and cultivated fteldt are swallowed up cadi year."*’* 
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The same was the state of affairs in other parts of India. 
Dr. Budianan-Hamilton frequently came across ruins of irrigation 
reservoirs during his surveys. Some of them were “seven or eight 
miles in length and three in width”, from which water was "let out 
in numerous small canab to irrigate fields in the dry season”*^. 
And, so muds attention was paid by the Company even in the later 
phase of its rule that as late as in 1851—52 less than one per cent 
of the gross revenue from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay were spent on "roads, canals, bridges, and other works 
of public necessity”*^. * 

No wonder then that the over-pressed agrarian economy, failing 
to maintain even the previous rates of production, and being 
further over-burdened by ever-increasing land-tax demanded by the 
Company and extracted from the starving peasantry with un¬ 
exampled vigour (as it will be described below), led to chronic famine 
conditions. And, while the Company’s servants in India and the 
Court of Directors in London hardly took any measures at all to 
relieve the famine-stricken people, consoling themselves that famines 
were not formerly unknown in India, the virulence with which the 
famines began to set in with a clock-work regularity, and the 
epidemics which they brought in their trails (in addition to malaria 
and such diseases which became endemic in India —thanks to the 
turning of her fertile lands into bogs, swamps and marshes with the 
destruction of the irrigation systems), tcx>k ever-mounting tolls of 
lives. Hardly any statistics are available of the total deaths from the 
repeated famines which ravaged the plains of India — Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, Benares, Oudh, Madras, Mysore and other parts of north and 
south India —in the eighteenth century, except that the famine 
deaths in Bengal in 1770 alone were estimated at ten millions! And, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, while the Company was 
still in power and was supposed to have become more “humani¬ 
tarian”, 1,400,000 famine deaths were recorded.*^ Referring to the 
Bengal famine of 1770, the Calcutta Council of the Company, while 
taking no steps to ameliorate the conditions of the people, wrote 
to the Court of Directors in London*’*; 

"The famine which hat ensued, the mortality, the beggary, exceed all 
description.” • 
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This became the general rule for the whole of British India under 
the "benevolent” goverrunent of the East India Company. 


5. "Economic Drain” from India 

Perhaps the worst effect of the Company’s rule, which again was 
inherent in its policy, was to take away Inclia's wealth and resource 
to England without providing her with anything in returru This 
was tharacicrised by the Indian historians and economists of the 
early twentieth century as the "economic drain” on India. How 
serious was this phenomenon of the Company s rule (whidi con¬ 
tinued unabated throughout the British Period of India s history) 
would be realised from the fact that even under the worst govern¬ 
ment that India had in former times the situation was difcreni. 
The vast sums which the Afgan and Moghal Emperors spent on 
their armies went to support great and princely houses, as well as 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers and their fam^ies wh^ attach¬ 
ment to society was not lost, as it was by Indian soldiers under 
British rule. The gorgeous palaces and monuments the Indian rulert 
built, as well as the luxuries and displays in which they indulged, 
fed and encouraged the manufactures and artisans of India. Nobles 
and Commanders of the army, Subahdars, Dewans, and Kazis, and 
a host of mferior officers m every province and every district, 
followed the example of the Court; and mosques and temples, roads, 
canals and reservoirs, guest houses on the road-sides ud other 
buildings, etc., attest^ to their interest in the county’s welfare, 
their wide liberality to the people, and even to their vanity as 
efficient rulers and officers. In any case, under wise rulers u well as 
under foolish kings, the proceeds from the people in the forms of 
taxes and tributes flowed bade to them and fructified their trade 
and industries. But from the beginning of the British rule a profound 
change came over Indu. In 178>, in his speech on Fox's East India 
Bill in the British Parliament, the famous English orator, Edmund 
Burke, described this "perpetual drain from India” during the Com¬ 
pany’s rule as follows”®: 

Asiatic coocjucroti very soon abated of thetr ferocity, because *bcy 
made the conquered country thdr ovm. They to*c oc fell with the ri$c and 
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fall of die tetrieoiT they lived io. Fathers there deposited the hopes of their 
posterity; the children there beheld the moniunents of their fathers. Here 
their lot was finally cast; and it it the nonnal with of all that their lot 
should not be cast in bad land. Poverty, sterility, and desolation ace not 
a recreating prospect to the eye of man. and there are very few who can 
bear to grow old among the curses of a whole people. If ^dr passion or 
avarice drove the Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there was tine 
enough, even in the short life of man. to bring round the ill effects of the 
abuse of power upon the power itself. If hoards were made by violence and 
tyranny, they were tdll domestic hoards, and domestic profusion, or the 
rapine of a more powerful and prodigal hand, restored them to the people. 
With many disorders, and with few political checks upon power, nature had 
itill fair play, the soutoes of acquisition were not dried up, and therefore 
the trade, the ouuiufacturcs, ancl the commerce of the country flourished. 
Even avarice and usury itself operated both for the preservation and the 
employment of national wealth. The husbandmen and manufacturer paid 
heavy interest, but then they augmented their fund from whence they were 
again to borrow. Their resources were dearly bought, but they were sure, 
and the general stock of the community grew by the general effect. 

But under the English Govcnunenc ail this order is reverted. The Tartar 
invasion was mischievous, but it is our protection diat destroys India. It was 
their enmity, but it is our feiendthip. Our coocpiest there, after twenty years, 
is as crude as it was the first day. The natives scarcely know what it is to 
see the grey head of on Englishman; young men, boys almott govern there, 
without society, and without sympathy with the natives. They have no more 
social habits vritfa the people than if they still redded in England; nor, 
indeed, any species of intercourse but that which is necessary to malting a 
sudden fortune, with a view to a remote settlement Animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after 
another; wave after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives 
but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and paisage, 
with appetites continuaUy renewing for a food that is continually wasting. 
Evety rupee of profit made by an Englishman is lost for ever to India.” 

Thus, the British, as "the first conqueron superior, and therefore 
inaccessible to Hindu civilisation”, destroyed it “by breaking up the 
native communities, uprooting the native industry, and by levdling 
all that was great and elevated in the native society”^*. Simulune- 
ously, by taking out the wealth of the country throughout the 
Company’s rule (as well as in the later period), they left no course 
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open for a progressive development of India until, in the words of 
Marx in 1853, *'in Great Britain itself the now ruling classes shall 
have been supplanted by the industrial proleuriat, or till the Hindus 
themselves shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English 
yoke altogether”***. 

To give a brief account of this economic drain from India during 
the Company’s rule, in the first stage after the battle of Plassey it 
took the character of indiscriminate loot and plunder. Those were 
the days when, in the words of the pious Clive himself, the Com¬ 
pany and its servants "thought of nothing but the present time, 
regardless of the future”, and therefore their actions concentrated 
on the “immediate division of the loaves and fishes"***. So, with the 
establishment of Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal in 1757, the 
looting began. 

This loot was made not only in the sphere of "trade”, as it has 
been described before. Tributes to the Company and its servants 
from the puppet Indian rulers (which in the last analysis came from 
the Indian people) was another important variation adopted from 
the very start. When in 1757 Mir Jafar became the Nawab of 
Bengal, in addition to a million pounds to the Company, half a 
million to the “English inhabitants of Calcutta", and the sum of 
£270,000 for the Hindus, Mussulmans, Armenians, and other 
subjecu of Calcutta,-which were all specified in the Treaty—,the 
new Nawab had to make large gifu to the principal servanu of the 
Company. The Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1772 
estimated the total amount of these gifts at £ 1,238,575; out of whidi 
the "hero" Clive received £ 31,500 besides a rich fMgir or an estate 
for revenue-farming which was estimated to bring In £27,000 a 
year.*** 

When Clive had left England he was a poor man. But now fortune 
smiled on him. He himself reported later that “fortunes of £ 100,000 
have been obtained in two yean”***. Quite candidly he told the 
Select Commitee of the House of Commons of 1772***: 

‘1 oevet sought to conceal it, but declared publidjr in my lettcn to the 
Secret Committee of the India Directors that the Nabob’s generosity bad made 
my fortune easy,... What pretence could the Company have to expect, that 
I after having risked my life so often in their service, should deny myself 
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the Oflly opportunity ever offered of acquiriag a fortune without prejudice 
to thcffl, who it if evident would not have had more for my having had left?** 

The Indian historian, R. C. Dutt, commented on this statement**^; 

‘It never ttrude Clive that the treasure belonged neither to the Company 
nor to him, but to the country, and should have been devoted to the good 
of the people." 

To the virtuous Clive, however, this was not only of no concern 
at all, but while describing in the House of Commons, 

"in vivid language the situation in which his victory had placed him; a great 
prince dependent on his pleasure; an opulent city afraid of being given up to 
plunder; wealthy bankers bidding against each other for hit tmUcs; vaults 
piled with gold and jewelt thrown open to him alone ... ‘By God, 
Mr. Chariman’, he exclaimed, ‘at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation.' **♦ 

And, neither was Clive the only person who gained by this loot 
of Bengal's wealth, nor was this the only occasion. Three years later, 
when Mir Jafar was set aside for his incompetence to fulfil the coffers 
of the Company and its officials and Mir Kasim was installed on the 
throne in 1760, this Nawab again made presents to the F-n gljsh 
officiak to the tune of 1 200,269, out of which the Governor 
Vansittart (who had replaced Clive) received £58,333. To the 
Company itself Mir Kasim agreed to pay the balance which Mir 
Jafar had left unpaid; to make a present of Rs. 500,000, or £ 50,000, 
as a contribution towards the Company’s wars in south India 
(whereby the Company subjugated another part of India); and 
further assigned the revenues of three districts of Bengal — Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong — for a regular income of the Company.*** 

Again, this was not the last round of loot. Three years later, when 
Mir Kasim was thrown out and Mir Jafar reinstated in 1763, the 
presents amounted to £500,165. After two more years, when Mir 

* (*f* Mscaulay, T, B. — "Lord Clive’*, CWxica/ and Hutoricsl EuMyt, Vol. IV, 
Leipxig, Bernhard Ttodmia, No. CLXXXVIII, 1850, pp. SB-89.) 

Nmc Macaulay's characteriitie defence of the English characterl Everything was 
opened to Clive; there was no penuanon, no incimidacion, no force applied to the 
puppet Nawab and the Indian merdiancs and bankers. 
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Jafar died and his illegitimate son, NajUn-ud-Daula, was hastily put 
on the throne (as the Directors of the Company now wanted to stop 
such accumulation of fortunes to their servants), further presenu 
came m to the extent of £ 230,356.“* 

It should further be noted that this extraction of £2,169,665 
within a period of only eight years did not represent the total sum 
looted from Bengal. In addition, the servanu of the Company 
claimed more, and as restitution obuined within the nme period 
£ 3,770,833.*** Even taking £ 5,940,498 (thus obtained in all in the 
eight years after theCompany captured power) as the total sum looted 
from the Subah of Bengal, for no account is available in figures of 
the direct plunder of the people — the peasants, artisans and traders — 
it represented more than four times the revenue collection of the 
Nawab in the year 1765—66, when £ 1,470,000 were so collected. 
Such was the magnitude of this colossal plunder; and it should be 
further borne in mind that all that was plundered was taken away 
to England to fructify that country while leading India to 
destitution. 

This form of reckless vandalism, however, could not continue 
for long. As mentioned above, the loot at the enthronment of 
Najim-ud-Daula had to be made hastily and the General Council 
propped him up much too quidcly to reap the last harvest, for the 
shareholders of the Company were not feeling amicably towards 
such fortunes going to their employees. The Company bosses were, 
of course, not governed by any philanthropic whim towards the 
Indians; on the contrary, their self-interest dictated this move, that 
is, to replace such spontaneous plunder of India by a more regular 
one which would be to the advantage of the Company only. 

Of the two reasons which governed this decision oif the Company, 
the first one was that the former employees of the Company were 
coming out as rivals to their former bosses when they returned to 
England with great fortunes. Noteworthy of such ex-servan« was 
Clive who, on his return from India, decided to enter Parliament 
in order to oppose the Company. 

"Hit purchases of land seem to have been made in a great measure with 
that view, and, after the general deetioa of 1761, he found himself in the 
House of G>tnmont. at the head of a body of dependents whose support 
must have been important to suiy administration."*** 
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Clive aUo wanted to get into the Court of Directors of the Com¬ 
pany. So, he “himself laid out a hurtdred thousand pounds in the 
purchase of stcKks, which he then divided among nominal proprietors 
on whom he could depend, and whom he brought down in his 
train, to every discussion and every ballot” ••*. And, Clive was no 
exception; “others did the same, though not to quite so enormous 
an extent”"*. Hence, in order not to impair their strength further, 
the clique of Directors desired that the employees of the Company 
should not grow into millionaires by this form of loot. 

The second reason of the Company was probably even more 
important. In increasing measure, it was usurping all the rights 
of government in India; hence, the depletion of revenue would now 
affect the Company directly, and not just the puppet nawahs. Even 
before the Company fully undert(x>k the civil administration of 
Bengal, the importance of such a measure was revealed to the 
Directors by the comparatively smaller fortunes the Company 
had amassed since the subjugation of Bengal in 1757. Already in 
1763, L. Scrafton, a member of Clive’s Council at Calcutta, wrote 
gleefully 

“These glorious successes have brought near three millions of money to 
the nadoo; for, properly speaking, almost the whole of the immense sums 
received from the ^ubah (of Bengal) finally centres in England. So great 
a proportioo of it fell into the Company’s hands, either from their own share, 
or by sums paid into the treasury at C^cutea for bills and receipts, that they 
have been enabled to carry on the whole trade of India (China excepted) 
for three years together, without sending out one ounce of bullion. Vast 
sums have been also remitted through the hands of foreign companies, which 
weigh in the bsdaoce of trade to their amount in our favour with such foreign 
nadons.” 

Because in this way “the dearest dream of the merdiants of the 
East Inclia Company was thus realised: to draw the wealth out of 
India without having to send wealth in return”***, the Company 
m order to complete iu mission in India decided now to take up 
full economic control of the territory already under political sub¬ 
jugation. 

For these two purposes, viz. to stop the employees from extorting 
great sums of money from the nattfohs and to take full control over 
the Subah of Bengal, the Directors of the Company despatched 
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Clive for the third time to Indi« in 1765. On arrival in India, the 
first thing that Clive did was to obtain from the tottering Moghal 
Emperor a charter making the East India Company the Dewan 
or die Civil Administrator .of the Subah of Bengal, for, though the 
’"Great Moghal” had no real power, he was still the titular sovereign 
of India and therefore his charter gave the Company a legal status 
in the country. And this was the beginning of the scheme of the 
’’British moneyocracy”, as Marx described them, to convert India 
into iu landed estate and oi^anise systematic plunder of the wealth 
and resources of the people and the country. Henceforth, over and 
above the ’’trading zeal" of the Company was added the ’’pound 
of flesh” motive of Shylock. Ever-increasing land-tax imposed on the 
people and collected with extraordinary efficiency, without in any 
way caring for the welfare of their economy, sucked at the very 
vitals of the people. Hunger and famine, pestilence and epidemics 
became the order of the day in once flourishing lands of India. And, 
while India and her people were thus continually impoverished, 
this was the beginning of the orgamsed Economic Drain from India, 
which swelled in bulk and amounted to colossal figures in course of 
time, ^ith this blood money of India was built the industrial Eng¬ 
land; and thus were planted the edifices of the great "Victorian” 
Civilisation, referring to which Marx wrote in a letter to Engels 
on October 8, 1858: "We cannot deny that bourgeois society has 
been for a second time living through its sixteenth century, .. 

This form of plundering India by the policy of estate-farming 
is best described by considering different parts of India separately 
in the order of application of the Company's policy to these areas. 
As mentioned above, the policy was first put into practice in the 
Subah of Bengal in 1765; then it was gradually extended to the 
whole of northern India. In South Indi.i, it was first applied in the 
Carnatic, and then spread over other parts. It reached Bombay, the 
Deccan, and the Punjab during the last days of the Company's rule, 
as everywhere plunder began in the wake of subjugating these 
territories. In the following sections, therefore, the situation in 

• la orisinal, Marx wro«: "Wir kttanen « nitht Icugnen, <lafi di* bOrtedUke 
Gesellstkaft zom zwdttnmal ihr tcchsehates Jihrhimcieri erlcbt hat....“ (ef. Kwl 
Mars / Friedrich EngcU: BriefwcchKi, II. Band: 1854-1860, Dietz Verlag, Beriia, 
1949, ^ 423) 
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different parts of India during the Company's rule has been 
described in the above order. 

6. Plunder of Bengal 

In a letter to the Court of Directors from Calcutta, dated 30th 
September 1765, Clive wrote***: 

‘'Your rcveoucs, bjr means of this acquisidoa. will, as near as I can judge, 
not fall far short for the entuing'year of 250 lacks (25,000/100) of Sicca 
Rupees, including your former posseuions of Burdwan, &c Hereafter they 
wiU at least amount to twenty or thirty lacks more. Your civil and military 
expenses in time of peace can never exceed sixty lacks of Rupees; the Nabob’s 
allovances are already reduced to fortytwo lacks, and the tribute to the 
King (the Moghal) at twenty-six; to that there will be remaining a clear gain 
to the Company of 122 lacks of ^cca Rupees, or £ 1,650,900 sterling.'* 

Thus, the Subah of Bengal was entered into the Company's ledger 
book as a'ridi estate, a source of profit; and no consideration was 
paid to the welfare of the people. In the period that followed, the land 
revenue was extracted with the utmost vigour, and simultaneously 
trade and manufacture declined under the system of monopoly and 
coercion. Considering the period from the hnancial years, May-April, 
of 1765-66 to 1770—71, the Gross Collection was £20,133,579; the 
Net Revenue after deducting the tribute to the Moghal, allowance 
to the Nawab of Bengal, charges of collection, salaries, commissions, 
etc., was £13,066,761; the Total Expenditure — civil, military, 
buildings, fortifications, etc., — was £ 9,027,609; and the Net Balance 
in six years was £ 4,037,152.**’ The figures show that nearly one-third 
of the net revenue of the Subah was actually remitted out of the 
country. The actual drain was, however, mudi larger, for a large 
portion of the civil and military expenses consisted of the pay of 
English officials who sent all their savings out of the country. 

Furthermore, the vast fortunes amassed by those who had 
excluded the Indian merchants from their legitimate trades and 
industries were annually sent out of India. The actual drain from the 
Subah may therefore be correctly represented by the figures for 
imports and exporu for the year 1765. Total figures for the entire 
period of six years is not available; but in the three years of 1766, 
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1767 and 1768 only, goods and treasures to the value of £ 6,311,250 
were exported from the Suhah, while the imports amounted to only 
£ 624,375.*** In other words, the country sent out about ten times 
what it received. 

Such gross expropriation of the country's wealth and the total 
neglect of its economy led to dironic want. Eventually it burst forth 
in a virulent famine in 1770 with a seasonal failure of rain and the 
manipulation of grain-stocks by the profit-hunting English officials 
and the Indian agents. The situation has been described as follows.*** 

"Early in 1769 high prices gave an indication of an approadiing famine, 
but the land-tax was more rigorously collected than ever. The revenues were 
never so closely collected before’ (Rcsidcnc at the Durbar, 7th February 1769. 
India Office Records, quoted in Hunter’s AnnaU of Rural Bangal, London, 
1868, p. 21 note). Late in the year the periodical rains ceased prematurely, 
and the Calcutta Council in their letter of the 23rd November to the Court 
of Directors anticipated a failing off of the revenues, but specified no relief 
measures to be undertaken. On the 9th May 1770 they wrote: The famine 
which has ensued, the mottality, the beggary, exceed all description. Above 
one-third of the inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of 
Pumeah, and in other parts the misery is equal.’ On the llth September they 
wrote; ’It is scarcely possible that any description could be an exaggeration 
of the misery the Inhabitants ... have encountered with. It is not then to be 
wondered that this calamity has had its influence on the collectioos; but we 
are happy to remark they have fallen leu short than we supposed they would.’ 
On the 12th February 1771 they wrote: ‘Notwithstanding the great severity 
of the late famine and the great reduction of people thereby, some increase 
has been nnadc in the settlements both of the Beng^ and the Behar provinces 
for the prescot year.’ On the 10th January 1772 they wrote: *The collectiont 
in each department of revenue arc at successfully carried on for the present 
year at we could have unshod."’ 

The above remarks ott the land-tax collection should be read while 
keeping in mind that according to the officially-made estimate 
(which is usually an under-estimate), about one-third of the popu¬ 
lation of Bengal, or about ten million people, had died in this famine 
of 1770. 

Furthermore, it is worthy of note that while the Company did not 
taWo any measure to ameliorate the distress of the people, their 
sufferings were heightened by the actions of the officials of the Com¬ 
pany and their agents. These creatures not only monopolised the 
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grain in order to make high profits from the hunger of the dying 
people, but they compelled the cultivators to sell even the seed 
requisite for the next harvest. The Court of Directors was apparently 
incensed by this method of “profiting by the universal distress" and 
suggested the infliction of “the most exemplary punishment”^, but 
when their own pounds, shillings and pence were concerned they 
did not indulge in any act of benevolence. Warren Hostings, the 
Governor of Calcutta, wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd 
of November, 1772*®‘; 

"Notwithstaodiiig the lou of at least onothird of the inhabitants of the 
province, and the consequent decrease of the cultivation, the nett collecdoas 
of the year 1771 exceeded even those of 1768. ... It was naturally to be 
expected that the diminution of the revenue should have kept an equal pace 
with other consequences of so groat a calamity. That it did not was owing 
to its being violently kept up to its former standard." 

Such was the character of inhuman loot and plunder of Bengal in 
the first yean of the Company’s government. 

In later years, when the Company took over the entire adminis¬ 
tration to itself, the plunder was better organised and more 
intensified. In 1765, with the grant of the Dewani to the Company, 
Give had organised a sort of dual government in which the collec¬ 
tion of revenues, administration of justice and all other transactions 
were still made under the cover of the Nawab’s authority and 
through his officiers; while the Company was the real ruler of the 
country, and its servants “practised unbounded tyranny for their 
own gain, overawing the Nawab’s servants and converting his 
tribunals of justice into instruments for the prosecution of their own 
purposes”***. Such a situation however could not continue for long. 
As the Governor Verelest wrote to the Directors of the Company 
on the 16th December 1769***: 

"Wc iotcnsibly broke down the barrier betwixt us and Government, and 
the native grew uncertain where his obedience was duei Such a divided and 
complicated authority gave rise to oppressions and intrigues unknown at any 
other period; the Officers of Government caught the infection, and being 
removed from any immediate coniiol, proceeded with ttiU greater audadty." 

Therefore, in 1772, it was decided to hand over the administration 
directly to the English officials, and a commitee was formed of the 
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Governor and four mcmben of his Council to look after the 
management of the revenues and the administration of justice. Cal* 
cutu, instead of Murshidabad where the Nawab resided, became 
henceforth the capital of Bengal, and soon that of the whole of India 
under the Company’s rule. 

About this time, to be exact in 1773, Lord North’s Regulating Act 
was passed in the British Parliament, whereby a substantial control 
of Parliament over the Company was enforced, the individual 
officers of the Company were strictly forbidden to extort tributes 
from the Indian rulers for their personal gain, and the internal trade 
in India carried on by the servanu of the Company and other 
Englishmen was abolished unless they had received licences from the 
Company. These measures of 1773 were further enforced by Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784. Hence, from the time the Company undertook 
full control of the Subah of Bengal, esute-farming l^ame the prin¬ 
cipal avenue for plundering India’s wealth, and eventually the Com¬ 
pany’s policy in the whole of India was directed to this end. 

Previous to 1772, when the Subah was adminbtered formally by 
the Nawab’s officers, the Company had introduced a new system of 
land settlement in Burdwan and Midnapur soon after it had acquired 
these districu from Mir Kasim in 1760. The system was as follows^: 

"The lands were let by public auction for the short term of three years. 
Men without fortune or diaracter became bidders at the sale: and while 
tome of the former farmers, unwilling to relinquish their habitadons, 
exceeded perhaps the real value in their offers, those who had nothing to 
lose advanced yet further, wishing at all events to obtain an inunediate 
possession. Thus numberless harpies were let loose to plunder, whom the 
spoil of a miserable people enabled to complete their first year’s pstyment” 

This method of plundering the people through the intermediary 
of unscrupulous agents was now established over the whole of the 
Subah. A land-settlement for five years was adopted in 1772, and 
instead of asking the previous revenue-farmers to continue as before, 
settlements were made by auction with a view to realise the highest 
possible revenue. The result was obvious. 

“Bidden at the auction had been led by the eagemcss of compeddon to 
make high offers, had squeezed the culdvaton of the soil, and had yet failed 
to pay the promised revenue.”*** 
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Simuluneoutly, the traditional revenue-farmers who had bid 
along with the agents of the English officials were ruined. 

“The Rajah of Nuddea (urvived the famine lo much in default, that he 
was glad to surrender hU estates to hit son. ... The young Rajah of Beer* 
bhoom was thrown into jail for arrears of land-tax; while the aged Rajah of 
Bithenpoor was only let out of a debtor's prison when his end visibly drew 
nigh.... The ruin of the Hindu gentry excited little pity or forbearance.”^ 

The Company, however, instead of relaxing its extortion and 
coming to the aid of the ruined people and the old revenue-farmers, 
decided in 1774 to employ iu direct agenu — the Indian “Amils" — in 
each district. These Amils virtually became the revenue-farmers, 
and, on the threat of imprisonment and'torture (whidi were not 
infrequently put into practice), extracted whatever the people and 
the traditional revenue-farmers had in order to fill the coffers of the 
Company and their own. 

V^hen the five years* settlement came to an end in 1777, the 
auction system w'as somewhat modified, and preference was given to 
ancient revenue-farmers. But. henceforth it was decided to let out 
the estates not for five years, but annually. This was done for 1778, 
1779 and 1780. In 1781 a Committee of Revenue was formed which 
continued with the one-year settlement as before, but increased the 
land-revenue by £ 260,000.**^ Furthermore, this time a new incentive 
was given to the Company’s officials to extort the utmost from the 
people. 

”... the G>Ilecton were encouraged to replenish the exchequer by the 
grant of a percentage on their collections, in addition to their salaries. How 
this bribe succeeded may be estimated from a fact mendonod by Lord Com- 
xrallif, that one collector, with a salary of 1000 rupees a month (£ 1200 a 
year) had an income of at least £ 40,000 a year.”**" 

By su<h ever-increasing demand for land-tax the people were led 
towards destitution; and while the English officials and their Indian 
agenu gained subsuntially by the Company’s policy, those of the 
ancient revenue-farmers who had some consideration for the people 
were led to the verge of ruin in order to meet the demands of the 
Company. And if they could not meet the demands regularly, the 
rapacious agents were let loose on the estates in order to plunder the 
people and the revenue-farmers alike, and thus to meet the demands 
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of the Company and fill their own pockcu. This one can realise from 
the available account of the three largest estates in Bengal, namely, 
Burdwan with its annual revenue of over £ 350,000, Rajshahi with 
that of over £260,000, and Dinajpur with that of over £ 140,000. 

“Dinajpuc suffered tnoiL An uoKnipulous and rapacious agent. Debt 
Sing, was appointed frotn Calcutta to manage this atatc during die minority. 
Debi Sing had been guilty of tyranny in Purnea and in Rungpur, and had 
been removed from his previous employment, and branded in tl^ Company's 
records; but he was chosen au a ptoper agent when the object was to screw 
up the revenues of Dinajpur during a minority. Debt Sing proved hinuclf 
equal to the task. With a cruelty perhaps unpanUletcd even in Bengal in the 
eighteenth century, he imprisoned the Zemindars and flogged the culdvatots 
in order to raise the revenue. Women were not exempted from his tyranny, 
and insult and indecent outrage were added to the tortures of the stake and 
the lath. 

The oppression of Debi Sing drove the suffering cultivaton of Dinajpur 
from their homes and villages. They attempted to leave the district, but 
bands of armed soldiers drove them bode. Many fled into the junglci, and 
large numbers of the most passive and submissive race of cultivators on 
earth were goaded to rebellion. The Insurroctioa spread through Dinajpur 
and Rungpur; soldiers were called in, and then followed punishments and 
cruel executiont. Mr. Goodlad, the English chief of the district, dcKribed 
the rising as the greatest and most serious dUturbance whkh bod ever 
happened in Bengal; tbc cruel severity by which it was suppressed was also 
perhaps unexampled in Bengal. 

The story of Burdwan is le» tragic, because the great wrong fell on the 
territorial house, and not to any great extent on the people. Maharaja Tilak 
Chand had died in 1767, and the tucceasion of the minor too. Tej Chand, 
had been allowed and confirmed. Lalla Umi Chand, a friend of the family, 
had been appointed administrator of the estate by the deceased Zemindar; 
but John Graham, the British chief of the district, forced on the widow Rani 
a rapacious and unscrupulous manager in Braj Kisor. The Rani, as far as a 
w’oman could, endeavoured to stop hit dishonesty, and refused him the great 
teal of the ettatci 

'My son's teal', the said in a petition to Warren Hastings in 1774, 'was in 
my own possession; and as I affixed it to no paper without first persuing it, 
Braj endeavoured by every method to get it into hit own han^. whidi I 
constantly persisted in refusing him. Upon this, in the Bengal year 1179 
(A. D. 1772), Braj Kisor, having prevailed upon Mr. Graham to come to 
Burdwan, took from me my ton Tq Chand. then nine yean of age, and 
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coofioed him in a «q>arate place under a guard. In thia aituatioo, through 
affliction and apprefacntion, having remained more than seven dajrs without 
sustenance to the absolute endangering my life, and finding no resource, 
I gave up the seal.’ 

The letter went on to say, that after thus obtaining the seal of the estate, 
Braj Kisor wasted the wealth of the estate, embezzled a large sum of money, 
and refused to submit any accounts. The Rani with her son was in dread 
of her life, and prayed to be allowed to proceed to Calcutta to reside is 
safety. 

Clavcriog, Monson, and Francis, memben of the Governor-General's 
Council, asked for an Inquiry into the charge of embezzlement against Braj 
Kisor and John Graham. ... The dissensions in the Council, however, 
prevented a proper inquiry, and Warren Hastings defended John Graham. 
‘Such inconsiderable presents', wrote Qavering. Monson, and Francis, ‘as the 
Governor-General says Mr. Graham received, could never have created the 
immoderate fortune he is known to possess.* 

*I am totally unacquainted’, replied Hasdngs, 'with Mr. Graham’s fortune; 
I know not on what foundation the majority style it immoderate. I thought 
it incumbent to vindicate him from the calumnies of the Burdwan Rani.' 

For the rest, the Burdwan estate was heavily assessed. ... 

The new revenue system introduced by Warren Hastings, and the five- 
years' tcttlcmencs made in 1772, aflectod Rajshahi as they aifected every 
other estate in Bengal. The Governor and Council, In their letter of the 
31 sr December 1773, rcmariced that 'Rani Bhavani, the zemindar of Raj- 
shahi, proved very badrward in her payments'. And on the 15th March 1774 
they determined to make ‘a declaration to the Rani, that if she did not pay 
up the revenue due from her to the end of the Bengal month of Magh 
(10th February) by the 20th Phalgun (Ist March), wc should be under the 
necessity of depriving her of her zemindari, and putting it into the possession 
of those who would be more punctual in fulfilling their engagements with 
Government’. In another letter, dated 18th October 1774, the Govemot^ 
General ‘resolved to dispossess her both of her farm and her zemindari, and 
of all property in the land, and to grant her a monthly pension of 4000 rupees 
(£ 400) during life, for her subsistence'. 

Among the many petitions which the aged Rani submitted to avert this 
disgrace and humiliation, there are some which are of more than usual 
interest In one of these petitions she recounted the history of her estate 
since the five-years' setdement of 1772, the oppressions committed by the 
farmer, Dulal Roy, who had been appointed, and the depopulation of the 
country in consequence. 

‘In the year 1179 (A.D. 1772), the English gendemen of the Sircar 
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(Govctninent) did blend all the old renti of land together, and did make 
the Ziladan Maehote (exacdont on tenants) and other temponuy rents 
perpetual ... I am an old Zemindar: and not being able to see the griefs 
of mjr R]rots, I agreed to take the country as a farmer. I toon examined the 
country, and found there was not enough in st to pay the renu.... 

'In Bhadra. or August 1773, the banks broke, smd the Ryots* ground and 
their crops failed by being OTcr-flowed with wstter. I am a Zemindar, to was 
obliged to keep the Ryots from ruin, and gave what case to them I could, by 
giving them time to make up their payments; and requested the gentlemen 
(Eolith officials) would, in the same manner, give me time, when I would 
alto pay up the revenue; but not crediting me, they were pleated to take 
the Cutchery (renocollection office) from my house, and bring it away to 
Modjhil, and employed Dulal Roy at a servant and Sazawal, to collect the 
revenue from me and the country.... 

Then my house was surrounded, and all my property inquired into; what 
collections I had made as farmer and Zemindar were taken; what money 
I borrowed and my monthly allowances were all taken; and made together 
Rs. 22,58^74 (£ 226,000). 

'Ll the new year 1181 (A.D. 1774), for the amount of Rs. 22,27,824 
(£ 223,000) the country was given in farm to Dulal Roy, taking from me all 
authority. Then Dulal Roy and Paran Bote, a low man, put on the country 
more taxes, viz., another Ziladan Mathotc (cxsu;tion on tenants), and Asscy 
Jzaffer, loss of Ryoa' desertion taken from present Ryots, See. These two 
men issued their orders, and took from Ryots all their cfiocts, and even seed 
grain and ploughing bullocks, and have depopulated and destroyed the 
country. I am an old Zemindar; I hope I have committed no fault The 
country it plundered, and the Ryots are full of complaints....' 

Pran Krishna, son of Rani Bhavani, submitted other petitions, and there 
were many revenue contulcadont. Philip Francis protested against the 
practice of European servants holding farms in the names of their Banians 
or Indian agents. The country’, he said, ‘belongs to the natives. Former con¬ 
querors contended themselves with exacting a tribute from the land. ... 
Every variation hitherto introduced from the ancient customs and establish¬ 
ments of the couotry>appeart to have been attended with fatal consequences, 
insomuch that I understand it to be the general opinion, that at lesut two- 
thirds of the whole surface of Bengal and Bchar are in a state of total 
depopulation. The timid Hindoo flies from the tyranny which he dare not 
resist:* 

In the end, the majority of the Council resolved in 1775 *io deprive Raja 
Dulal Roy of the farm of Rajthahi, and that the Rani be reinsuted in posses¬ 
sion of her lands in farm*. 
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Hairingt never entirely approved of thi» decision;.. • Large slices of the 
old Rajshahi esutes were curved out to create a flouriahing estate for Kanu 
fiabo, the Banyan of Warren Hastings."*^ 

The severity of thb plunder from Bengal of her fertile lands will 
be ftilly realised from the following table whidi gives the land- 
revenues demanded and collected from the Subah of Bengal since the 
sixteenth century.*'* 


Year 

Particulars 

Land-revenues in £ 
Demanded Collected 

1582 

1658 

1722 

1728 

Todar Mall's Settlement 

Sultan Shu)a's Settlement 

Jaffar Khan's Settlement 

Suja Khans' Settlement 

1,070,000 

1,312,000 

1,429,000 

1,425,000 

Probably less 
Probably less 
Probably less 
Probably less 

1762- 63 

1763- 64 

1764- 65 

Mir Kasim's Rule 

Mir Jafar’s Second Rule 

Mir Jafar's Second Rule 


646,000 

762,000 

818,000 

1765-66 

1771-72 

First Year of Dual Government 
Last Year of Dual Government 


1,470,000 

2.341,941 


1771 72 Yeariy average during 

Company's Direct Rule 
177S-79 ^ __ 

1790-91 Company's Direct Rule 


2,577,078 


2,680.000 


The uble shows that before the British conquest of the Subah of 
Bengal the revenue demand had not very much altered wer a 
century and a half. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that in 
those days there was a sharp difference between what the Indian 
rulers wanteJ to collect, as laid down in the Settlement Recor^, 
and what they MtMlIy received. The laner figure was invanably 
below the mark, because, firstly, the revenue-farmers and the 
Government Collators did pay heed to the requesu of the distressed 
peasantry for suspension or remission of their taxes in c^ of natural 
calamities and such reasons, and, secondly, the collecting app^tus 
of the Indian rulen was never so well organised as that of the Com- 
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pany. Thus, the people of the Subah in those days had to contribute 
even less to the State coffer than the above figures suggest. This 
suggestion is further supported by the figures of land-revenue 
actually collected during the rule of puppet nawahs; in whith case, 
of course, there was the additional factor that because of rcdtless 
vandalism of the Company officials and their agents the people 
could not contribute mu^ to the Government Treasury, and 
following the traditional usages the Indian rulers could not enforce 
it too much. Yet the uble shows that the revenue collection began 
to mount steadily from Mir Kasim’s rule to the first and the second 
years of Mir Jafar's second installation on the throne; and then the 
situation changed drastically from the year the Company undertook 
civil administration of the Subah. In the first year of the Dual 
Government” the revenue collection was nearly double that of the 
previous year. In the next six years it further rose by 59 per cent. 
And it went on rising, so that the collection of 1790-91 was nearly 
double the assessments of Jafar Khan and Shuja Khan, even though 
these were the highest amounts desired by the Indian rulers in the 
pre-British days. It should further be noted that it was three times 
the collections made in the last year of Mir Jafar’s rule, and nearly 
double the collection made in the first year of the Company’s 
Dewani (1765-66). No wonder then that Bengal-once the Granary 
of the East — became empty; hunger and famine, death and disease 

stalked the country. ... t • n u 

And the worst calamity in this situation was that virtually the 
whole of the revenue of the Subah was drained out of the countp^, 
and did not, in any shape, return to the people in order to fructify 
their trade, their industries and their agriculture. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons reported in 1783*“: 

"NcKwidutanding the famine of 1770. which wasted Bengal in a manner 
dreadful beyond all example, the Investment by a variety of succeswe 
expedients, many of them of dangerous nature and tendency, was forcibly 
kept up.... The goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial revraues. 
from the sale of European goods, and from the produce of the monopolie^. 
were never less than a million sterling, and commonly nearer £1,200,000. 
This million is the lowest value of the goods sent to Europe, for whkh no 
satisfaction it mode. About £ 100,000 a year it alto remitted from Bengal 
on the Company’s account to China, and the whole of the product of that 
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monejr Bow* into d>e direa trade from Quna to Europe. Besides this. Bengal 
sends a regular supply in tune of peace to those Presidencies (in India) which 
are unequal to thdr own esublisfamcnts.” 

In short, Bengal became the Kam Dhttm, the with*fulfilling cow, 
of the English by means of which they not only harvested fortunes 
from India but also carried on their China trade without any pay¬ 
ment from England. 

The Select Committee further reported***: 

"Wheo an account is taken of the intercourse, for it is not commerce, which 
is carried on between Bengal and England, the peoiicious effects of the 
system of Investment from revenue will appear in the strongest point of view. 
In that view, the whole expotted produce of the country, to far as the 
Company is concerned, it not exchanged in rhe course of barter, but it is token 
away without any return or payment whatever.** 

This exhausation of the country and of the people reached such 
an extent only three decades after the Company’s rule began in 
1757 that the Governor-General Lord Cornwallis declared in 1789*'*: 

*T may safely assert that one-third of the Company's territory in Hindustan 
is now a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.” 

Comments would be superfluous. 


7. Plunder of Northern India 

The same rule of fleecing the country and the people was enacted 
in northern India during the latter part of the eighteenth«and early 
nineteenth centuries. It has been noted before how the Company 
made presents of other people’s property in order to gain its own 
ends, and then returned the same property to its original owner at 
a larger price when the necessity of pleasing the third party was 
over. The illustrative case in this respect was the State of Oudh, 
which occupied practically the whole of northern India, east of 
Delhi and west of the Subah of Bengal. From this State, Kora and 
Allahabad were first taken away by the Treaty of 1765, (which the 
Nawab of Oudh had to sign after his defeat at the hands of the 
Company along with Mir Kasim), and handed over to the Emperor 
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of Delhi to bring the Utter under control of the Company and 
obtain from him the right of civil administration of the Subah of 
Bengal. Eight years Uter, in 1773, when the defunct Moghal Emperor 
was found to be aligning himself with the Marathas instead of to the 
Company, these two territories were taken back from him and 
“sold" to the Nawab of Oudh for Rs. 4,500,000, or the equivalent of 
about £ 450,000. This, however, was not the only price the Nawab of 
Oudh and h« satelites had to pay for their vassalage to the Company. 
Heavier and more ruthless ones followed in succesnon. And they 
had the same diaracteristics as in the case of the Subah of Bengal, 
namely, first, extortion of colossal tributes from the Indian rulers 
until they were sucked dry, and then collection of evcr-incrcasing 
land-revenues under the direct auspices of the officials of the 
Company. 

To describe only the most prominent cases of such tyranny and 
oppression, it is best to quote the words of a reputable economist- 
historian of India. The State of Benares is described first.*** 

“Among the many little States into wkiefa Northern India was divided 
in the eighteenth century, none was mote flourishing and prosperous, according 
to the testimony of all eye-witnesses, than Benares. The people were 
industrious, agriculture and manufactures flourished, and Raja Balwant 
Sing had his capital in that sacred city which was revered by all Hindus in all 
parts of India. 

Balwant Sing died in 1770, and his liege lord, the King of Oudh, known 
as the Vizir, confirmed his son, Chait Sing, in suaeaiion on receipt of a 
succession fee and on a sli^t iiKrcasc of the revenue previotuly paid. The 
East India Company had interested themselves in this succession, and in a 
general letter to the Directotx, dated 31st October 1770, the Governor of 
Bengal wrote that *d>c Vizir’s readiness in complying with this our 
recommendation and request has offered us great satisfaction, and is a 
circumstance the most pleasing, as it must give strength to the opinions of 
the several Powers in Hindustan of the strict friendship subsisting between 
the English and him*. 

The King of Oudh, Suja-ud-Daula, himself died in 1775, and Wamm 
Hastings, then GovctnofGeneml, took advantage of the death of the old 
ally of the British to extend British dominion and power. In 1775 a new 
treaty was ratified between his son and successor, Asof-ud-Daula, by which 
Benares was ceded to the East India Company, and Raja Chait Sing became 
a vassal of the British. 
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The cecsion of Bcn»re< and the other territorica of the Raia Chait Sing’, 
wrote the GovcrnorOeneral to the Directon in August 1775, ‘to the 0>m* 
pany, we flatter ounclvea, will prove pcrfecdy agreeable to your ideas, at 
it conveys a valuable acquisition to the Company. ... The revenue which 
accrues from this acquisition amounts to Rt. 23,72,656 (£ 237/H)0), and will 
be paid by the Raia in monthly payments as a neat tribute, without rendering 
any account of his coUccdoot, or being allowed to enter any claims for 
deduction.’ 

'Three years after this the unfortunate Chait Sing comprehended the full 
import of the change of his masters. ‘War having been declared between the 
Courtt of Great Britain and France’, wrote Warren Hastings to Chart Sing 
in July 1778, ‘by the fotmer on the 18th March... I am to request of you. 
in my own name and that of the Board at a subject of the Company, bound 
to promote their interest on every occasion, to contribute your share of the 
burden of the present war’ (which was Rs. 500,000 or £50,000 annually 
-R.K-M.).... 

A second year’s contribudon of five lakhs (£ 50,000) was demanded from 
Quit Sing, then a third year’s contributioa of five lakhs, and then a 
fourth year’s contribudon, besides expenses of troops. He was reprimanded 
for failure of payment and then arretted; and when hit people attacked the 
Company's guar^ his fate was Kaled. He fled from hit estate; his sister’t 
too, Mahip Narayan, was seated in hit place with a large increase of the 
revenue demand; and the administration was controlled by the Governor* 
General's own agents. 

The administradon was a ghasdy failure-not because Warren Hasdngs 
was a lets able administrator than Bulwant Sing and Chiut Sing, under 
whom Benares had flourished - but because the increased revenue demand 
under the new adniioistradon crushed the agricultural industry of the State. 

The fint deputy whom Hasdnp appointed for the Rsqa was dismissed 
for the offence of not making punctual payments. The second accordingly 
acted upon the 'avowed principle that the sum fixed as the revenue must be 
collected'. Lands were over'assessed, coUecdons were made with the utmost 
harshness, the populadon was plunged into misery, and the country was 
desolated by a terrible famine in 1784." 

In later yean also the plunder of the State of Benares went on, 
and in 1794 it was taken directly under the Company’s rule; the 
Raja of Benares being allowed to maintain his right of revenue¬ 
farming over a small tract which had formed the patrimony of his 
family. 
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'VhUe Benares was thus ransacked, the situation in Oudh itself was 
no better, especially since Asof-ud-Daula became the Nawab in 1775. 

"When Asof-ud-Daula ascended his father’s throne, Warren Hastings 
extended the power of the East India Company in Oudh. The old treaty 
with Suja-ud-Daula was modified, and a new treaty was made with Asof-ud- 
Daula, ’by which the latter eventually and necessarily became a vassal of 
the Company’. 

'This vassalage was the ruin of Oudh. Colonel Haony, who was tent up 
to Oudh by Hastings in command of a brigade, shared with many of hit 
countrymen of those days the desire to make the best of his opportunities, 
suid to rear a rapid fortune in hit new station. The practice of the assignment 
of the land revenues, which had proved to faul in Madras and elsewhere, 
was pursued in Oudh. Colonel Hanny exercised dvil and military powers 
in Oudh, and became the farmer of the revenues of Barrakh and Gorakpur. 
Rents were increased; collection were made with every drcumttance of 
cruelty and ooerdon; the people fled from their fields and villages; the 
country became desolate. 

Asof-ud-Daula saw the ruin he had brought on himself. In 1779 he wrote 
to the British Government: 'From the great increase of expense, the revenues 
were necesssuily fanned out at a high rate, and the defidendcs followed 
yearly. The country and cultivation is abandoned.' The Nawab accordingly 
protested against fresh assignmena for the new brigade, declaring that the 
troops were quite useless to him« and were the cause of lots in the revenues 
and of confusion in the affairs of his government. 

The Ctdcutta Coundl deliberated on this important communication. Ffiilip 
Fronds,..recorded a characteristic Minute. 

1 have not been long enough in the habits of dominion to tee anything 
offensive or alarming in the demand made by an independent prince to be 
relieved from the burden of maintaining a fordgn army, which, it is 
notorious, have devoured bit revenues and hit countty under colour of 
defending it..... 

In the eyes of Warren Hastings, the pecuniary loss which would be 
inflicted on the Company by withdrawing the battalions had greater wdght 
than the miseries imposed on the people of Oudh. The Nawab. be said, 
was the vaual of the Company, and the troops ‘cannot be withdrawn 
without imposing on the Company the additional burden of their expense’.... 

The demands of the British Government in 1780 stood at £1,400,000. 
How the Governor-General recalled Bristow from Luduiow and sent 
Middleton as Resident; how the Nawab was helped to rob his mother and 
his grandmother, the Begami of Oudh, to meet the demands of the Com- 
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pane's Government; and hovr a large lutn of money wa* extorted from them 
with every citcunutance of opprecsion and indignity, are matten of hUtory 
which it ii unoecetaary to narrate in these pages. The condition of the 
culdvaton of Oudh is of far greater imporunce for the purposes of the 
present work than the more dramatic story of the wrongs of the royal house. 

The facts which were deposed to at the celebrated impeachment of Warren 
Hastingt relating to the collection of cents from the impoverished tenantry 
are sufficiently dismaL It was stated that the defaulters were confined in open 
cages, and it was replied that confinement in sudi cages under the Indian 
tun was no torture. It was stated that fathers were compelled to tell their 
children, and it was replied that Giloocl Hanny bad issued orders against 
such unnatural tales. Large masses of the people left thdr villages and fled 
the country, and troops were employed to prevent their (light. At last a great 
rebellion broke out; farmers and cultivators rose against the unbearable 
exacdont; and then followed horrors and execudons with which the untrained 
dllers of the soil are put down by the infuriated soldiery. 

Colonel Hanny was then recalled from Oudh, and the rebellion was 
quelled, but Oudh was in a state of desolation. Captain Edwards visited 
Oudh in 1774 and in 1783. In the former year he had found the country 
flourishing in manufactures, culdvadon and commerce. In the latter year he 
found it ‘foriom and desolate'. Mr. Holt, too, stated that Oudh bad fallen 
from ita former state, that whole towns and villages had been deserted, and 
that the country carried the marks of famine. A severe famine actually 
visited the province in 1784, and the horrors of starvation were added to the 
honors of misgovemment and waf."“* 

The same state of affairs continued In the later years. The British 
province of India, formerly called the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (which later became the United Provinces, and now Uttar 
Pradesh), was acquired by the Company in successive stages. As 
mentioned before, Benares and some adjoining districts were annexed 
by Warren Hastings in 1775 and in 1794 it came under direct Com¬ 
pany’s rule. Allahabad and some other districts were “ceded” by the 
Nawab of Oudh to the Company in 1801 under pressure from Lord 
Wellesley, and were at first called "Ceded Districu or Provinces”. 
Agra and the Basin of the Ganges and the Jumna were conquered by 
the Company in the Maratha War of 1803, and were at fim called, 
“Conquered Provinces”. And the remaining portion of Oudh was 
annexed by Lord Dalhouste in 1856, by pensioning off the Nawab 
who had by then outlived his usefulness. Along with thus subjugating 
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differtnc parts of the proTince, land-revenues were successively 
increased, and the plunder developed in an ascending scale. 

As regards the "Ceded Districts", the Nawab’s land-revenue 
assessment was Rs. 13,523,474. In the first year of possession, the 
Company's assessment was Rs. 15,619,627; in the second year, 
Rs. 16,162,786; and in the third year, Rs. 16,823,063.^'* Bearing in 
mind the essential difiercnce between an Indian ruler's assessment, 
which was invariably higher than what was actually collected, and 
the Company's assessment, of whidi not a farthing was abated during 
the collection, it will be realised how steeply the land-revenue 
demand rose within the first three yean. Mr. Dumbleton, a Collector 
in this territory, remarked that the settlement of 1802 “pressed 
beyond a reasonable demand"*'^; a polite statement on the rituation, 
no doubt. 

Also for the "Ceded and Conquered Provinces", afterwards con¬ 
sidered together, it is seen how the land-revenues were constantly 
increased. In 1807 it was £2,008,955; from this figure it steadily 
increased to £2,892,789 in 1818.*'* 

And then for the North-western Provinces as a whole the land- 
revenue collections increased from £4,018,344 in 1834—35 to 
£4,478,417 in 1836-37.*'* But now the Company had reached the 
limit. All forms of tyranny and coercion failed; the people could not 
pay more. In 1837—38 the collection came down to £3,765,973.*** 
Later also, in 1838—39, the revenue-demand for "Northern India" 
was set at £4,554,899, but the collection was £3,630,215.*** So it 
continued for the next few yean during which the demand was a 
little relaxed and the collection was more rigorously undertaken. 
As a result, in 1847—48, the demand was for £4,292,166, and the 
collection was £4,248,582.*** In this way the people of Northern 
India went on building the Company's fortune. 

8. Plunder of Southern India 

After the Third Carnatic War, ending in 1763, the Company's 
direct control over the whole of the eastern seaboard stretching 
northwards from Madras to the subah of Bengal and some territories 
round Madras was no more disputed. At the same time, the 
existence of Muhammad Ali as the Company's puppet Nawab of the 
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Carnatic waa also universally accepted. And then began in a full scale 
the plunder of South India by the Company and iu officials. 

Unlike Mir Kasim, Muhammad Ali was a man of no character. He 
left his own capital Arcot to live amidst the luxuries of the British 
town of Madras. Also, instead of being able to liquidate the "claims” 
of the Company, as Mir Kasim did, he drifted more and more into 
debt. Moreover, he made assignments of his land-revenues to his 
British moneylenders, viz. the officials of the Company, until 
virtually the whole of his "kingdom” passed into the hands of his 
creditors. 

Incidentally, a comparison of Mir Kasim and Muhammad Ali showed 
that a strong "ruler” had no place in the scheme of the Company’s 
rule, while a weak “ruler” was permitted to live and to borrow and 
to pay the interest out of the revenue of his “kingdom” — all of 
which, of course, were shipped to England. In the following, there¬ 
fore, this sordid picture may be described in some details, and this is 
best done in the words of the reputable economist-historian who 
made a study of the plimder of South India.*** 

"Under the adnuoUtradon ol this feeble potencace the Company found it 
easy to extend its influence and power. The Company did not stand forth as 
the Devran of the Kamadc. as they bad done in Bengal in 1765. On the 
contrary, Mahomed Ali remained nominally the Dewan or revenue 
administrator, ai well as the Nizam or military governor, while the Com¬ 
pany virtually enjoyed all real power. The military defence of die country 
was undertaken by the Company, and a part of the Nawab's revenues was 
asdgned for this purpose The demands of the Company increased with their 
wart, and the Nawab came to adopt the strange method of borrowing from 
the servants of the Company in order to meet the demands of the Company. 

What wM tdll more significant and fatal was the security which the Nawab 
offered for these private debts. Unable or unwilling to drsrar from his own 
botudf. he readily delivered up to his private creditors the revenues of his 
territories. The cultivators of the Kamatic passed from the rule of the 
Nawab’s agents to the rule of Bridsh money-lenders. The crops that grew in 
the fields were subjea to the inalienable claims of Bridsb creditors. The 
collections which were made by the Nawab’s servants, often under coercion 
and the use of the whip, were handed over to the British servants of the 
Company in order to be remitted to Europa. The whole of the Kamatic 
resembM an egg-shcU with itt contenu taken out. The fields and villages of 
Southern India were converted into a vast farm, and the tilleri tilled and the 
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labourer! toiled in order that all the value of the produce be annually 
exported to Europe. ... Hie country became poorer, Lnduittiei and tradei 
declined. .., 

The icrvants of tl>c Qxnpany, compriting rnemben of the Modrar Giuncil, 
were building up large fortune! from tbeir loans to the Nawab, and were 
not anxious to keep the Oiurt of Directors fully informed of their doing. 
Under the orden of the Court of Directon, however, they had consolidated 
their loans into one loan of 1767 at the moderate rate of 10 per cent 
interest, and they even expressed a hope, from dme to droe, that the 
Nawab would pay off hit loan. It was neither their interest, however, nor 
that of the effete and inefficient Nawab, to close the transaction; and it was 
never closed. And when the full official account of the transaction at last 
reached the Directors in 1769, their anger knew no bounds.” 

The righteous indignation of the Court of Directors was of course 
not dictated by the misery and sufferings of the Indian people, but 
by the fact that these dealings of the servanu of the Company with 
the puppet Nawab affected the Inieresu of the Company iuelf. Thus, 
in a letter to the Superintending Commissioners, dated 23rd March 
1770, the Court of Directors wrote***: 

'The said Governor and Council have, in notorious vidation of the trust 
reposed in them, manifestly preferred the interest of private persons to that 
of the Company, in permitting the assignment of the revenues of certain 
valuable districts to a very large amount from the Nawab to individuals 
which ou^t to have been applied towards the disdiarge of the Nawab’s 
debt to the Company; the impropriety of which conduct it the more striking 
at those revenues, in a very great degree, owe their existence to the protection 
of the Company (I); nnd by such unnatural application of the said revenues, 
although the care and expense of protecting the Kamatic falls principally on 
the Company, the prospect of paying off the vast sums owing to us by the 
Nawab is postponed.” 

R. C. Dutt commented on this note of the Directon***: 

'The Assignment of revenues appeared 'unnatural' to the Court, not 
because It impoverished the country, but because it postponed the prospect 
of the Nawab't repaying hit debt to the Company.” 

The debt to the Company, incurred solely to build the Company 
as a political power in south India and to enrich it, was not however 
immediately made amenable to the Company's interests. On behalf 
of the Company 'barren Hastings endeavoured to effect a con- 
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ciliation between its interests and that of its officials in Madras. But 
it was of no avail, for, “the Nawab, who was a tool in the hands of 
his private creditors, was endeavouring to create influence in Eng* 
land against the Company, and in favour of his creditors”; and, as 
will be seen below, his creditors also, “who amassed vast fortunes 
from the rents of the assigned districts, were soon able to qualify a 
large number of votes, and to make themselves masters of the Court 
of Directors”.*** 

To continue with this sordid story of greed and avarice, of 
corruption and conspiracies within the Company's administration, 
whidi were inevitable outcomes of the very basis of the role of 
English merdiant capital in India: 

"la the meantime the Nawab bad nearly exhauned the resources of hii 
owa kingdom by assignments to his creditors, and began to cast longing eyes 
on the rich state of ic Raja of Tnnjorc. In the heaty which had been con¬ 
cluded bet ween the British and Haidjsr Ali in 1769, the Raja of Tanjore had 
been recognised as an ally of the Bridsfa. But even the Court of Directors 
became covetous of the wealth of their ‘ally’, and gave a willing ear to the 
proposals of Mahomed Ali to rob Tanjore in order to repay his debts to the 
Company. 

Tt appears most unreasonable to us‘, wrote the Directors, ‘that the Raja 
of Tanjore should hold possenioo of the most fruitful patt of the country, 
which can alone supply an army with subditence, and not contribute to the 
defence of the Karnadc...‘ 

This was a broad bint, and was acted upon. Tanjore was besieged in 1771, 
and saved itself only by the payment of £ 400,000. But this only whetted the 
appedte of the Nawab, and his friends the British were easily led to think 
t^t ‘it is dangerous to have sudi a power in the heart of the prownce’. Tan* 
jore was besieged again and captured on the 16th September 1773; the 
unfortunate Raja and his family were taken prisoners in the fort; and hit 
dominions were transferred to the Nawab. 

Never was a floutithing and prosperous state so reduced within a few 
yeskrt of misgovemment as the State of Tanjore after it pasted under the 
government of the Nawab. Regarding it as a hostile and conquered country, 
Mahomed Ali multiplied his exactioni upon the people, made assignmeott 
of Its revenues to his British creditors, and ruined its trade and industries; 
and within a few years Tanjore. the garden of Southern India, became one 
of the most desolate tracts on the eastern coast.”*** 
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Following its policy of divide et impera, the Company id not 
desire to keep Tanjorc eren under the formal rule of the Nawab of 
Arcot. So, in 1776, the Ra)a of Tanjore was reinstated; but now the 
interests of the Company came in conflict with that of its officials. 


“Amonx Ac many creditors of the Navrab of Arcot, one Paul Benfield 
had obtained an unenviable pcominence. He had come out to India in 1763 in 
Ae Company's service as a civil acAitcct, but had succeeded better at an 
architect of hit own fortunes by usury. When the Raja of Tanjore was 
reseated on his Arone, Benfield claiixsed Aat he had assignments upon Ac 
revenues of Tanjore to Ac amount of £ 162,000 for money lent to the Nawab, 
and that for money lent to individuals in Tanjore he had assignments upon 
Ac standing crops to Ae amount of £ 72,000. The incident Arows a strong 
light on Ae times. Benfield was still a junior servant of Ac Company 
drawing a few hundred pounds a year, but he kept Ae finest carriages and 
horses in Madras, and he claimed a fabulous sum from Ac Nawab. The 
revenues of a rUh state and Ae standing crops of a nation of agriculturists 
were supposed to be hypotitecated for Ae satisfaction of hit clmm. 

Lord Pigot (Governor of Madras) laid Benficld's clainu before Ac Board. 
Benfield was unable to produce vouAers, but urged that Ae Nawab would 
adnvit his dcb^ The Board resolved by a majority Aat Benfidd's clmms 
against inAviduals had not been sufficiendy explained, and that the assign* 
ments of Ae Nawab on Ae revenues of Tanjore were not admissible. 
Benfield was not satisfied, and he had friends and resources. His clainu were 
again brought before Ac Council, and suJmitted. Lord Pigot s proposal to 
tend Rusacl as Resident to Tanjore did not tadtfy Ae majority of roembera 
Colond Stuart, who was supposed to have agreed to manage Tanjore affairs 
in Ac interest of Ae creditors, was Aoten. Lord Pigot resisted Ae majority, 
and on Ae 24th August 1776 he was arrested by Colond Stuart and 
imprisoned.’*^** 

In 1777, Lord Pigot died In prison, before the orders of the Court 
of Directors to release him and send him back to England reaAcd 
Madras. And before the next Governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
reached Madras in the next year, two more loans were contracted by 
the Nawab in 1777 in favour of the Company's officials. 

The Nawab was penuaded to dliAarge his useless cavalry, but bad no 
money to pay Aem. Taylor, Majendic, smd Call offered to advance £ 160,600 
if Ae Company’s sanction were given to Ae debt, and this wm done. Assign* 
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menu of revenues were of course mnde, and the Nawab's manager con>> 
plained to him two yean after: 

The entire revenue of those disttkes is by your Highness's order set apart 
to discharge the Tuncaws granted to the Europeans. The Gomastas of 
Mr. Taylor ... are there in order to collect those Tuncaws, and as they 
receive all the revenue that is collected, your Highneu's troops have seven or 
eight months' pay due whidt they cannot receive.' 

A third loan of over two million pounds sterling was alto consolidated in 
this eventful year, 1777, and Sir Thonuts Rumbold, on hit lurival at Madras, 
wrote of this new loan with just indignation.”*** 

But now these creditors were economicaily and politically in a 
secure position in England, and so they could openly override the 
interests of the Company. 

“And when the mancr came for final settlement in the House of 
Commons, the iniluenoe created by those creditors in the House was so great, 
that all the supposed claims, fraudulent or otherwise, were admitted without 
inquiry. 

Paul Benfield, the greatest and roost succeuful of the creditors, used the 
vast wealth he had acounulated in India in creating parliamentary mfluence 
in England. He returned eight members to Parliament including himself, and 
he was a powerful and influential man whom the Ministry did not core to 
offend. It was to hold the corrupt benefit of a large parliamentary interest, 
created by the creditors and creatures, fraudulent and not fraudulent, of the 
Nawab of Arcot, that... the Ministry of 1784 decided that they should all. 
whether fraudulent or not fraudulent, receive their demands."'**** 

* Tbs role of Paul Benfield and bis attociaces in England, at portrayed by the 
great orator Edmund Burke in his speed) in the Brititb Parliament on the Nawab 
of Arcoe's debt, gWet a glimpse into one side of Brinsh political life in tboee days, 
of whid) some reference has been made in a previous diapser. To quote from this 
speed) noted for ia scathing sarcasm (cf. loc cit. (5S5), Vol. V, pp. 22-24): 

"Paul Benfield is d)e grand parliameatary reformer. What region in the empire, 
what dty, what borough* what county, what tribunal in this kingdom, is t)OC 
full of hit labours. In order to ttatsoo a steady phalanx for all future reforms, 
this public-spirited usurer, amidn hit tharitabJe toils for the relief of India, did 
twt forget the poor rotten constitution of hit native country. For her be did net 
disdain to stoop to the trade of a wholesale upholsterer for this House, to furnish it. 
not with the faded tapestry figures of antiquated itwrit, eudi as decorate, and may 
reproach, some ocher Houses, but with real solid, living patterns of true modem 
virtue. Paul Benfield nnadc (reckoaing himielO no fewer than eight members in 
the Ust Parliament. What copious streams of pure blood must he noc have trans¬ 
fused into the veim of th* prtttm !... 
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Then, following the great whales, came the shoals of fishes. The 
other creditors now preferred their claims against the Nawab to the 
tune of £20,390,570. But, bf this time, the Nawab was pensioned 
off and Tanjore was also annexed by the G^mpany. So, any further 
payments to be made had to be from the Company’s Treasury. The 
Company therefore now behaved just as it did with the inland trade 
of Bengal. After an inquiry, only £ 1,346^96 was declared valid; the 
rest of more than nineteen million pounds was now declared as 
fraudulent and invalid.*** 

Meanwhile, the country was reduced to utter desolation by 
usurious transactions with the Nawab of Arcot and the direct 
revenue administration of the Northern Circars by the Company. 
In the latter, in successive stages, the land-revenues were increased 

It was,..., not possible for the miniiter to consult pettoosliy with thb freat 
man [for Benficld was in India]. Vhat then wsn he to do? Tbrough a laaaeity 
that ncTcr failed him in these punuiu, be found out in Mr. Btnficld's represen¬ 
tative his exaa resemblance. A specibc attraction, by whidi he graviutes towards 
all such characters, soon brought our sninister into a close connexioci with Mr. Ben- 
field's agent and attorney; that is, with the grand ooeitractor (whom I name to 
honour) Mr. Richard Atlcinsoin; a name that will be well remetnbcrcd as long m 
the records of this house, as loag as the records of the British tseastiry, as loag at 
the monumental debt of England, shall endure! This gentleman. Sir, acts at attorney 
for Mr. Paul Benfield. Every one who hears me b well aicc^uaieted with the sacred 
friendship and the mutual attadiment that subsut between him and the prcxnt 
minister. At snany members as chooe to attend in the first session of this parliament 
can beat tell their own feelings at the scenes whith were then acted ... 

Every trust, every honour, every distinction was to be heaped upon him (Athin- 
son]. Ke was at once made a Director of the India Company; m^e an Alderman 
of London; and to be made, if minutry could prevail (ai^ 1 am sorry to say how 
near, how very near they were to prevailing), reprttentativt of the capital of 
thb kingdom. But to secure kb services against alt risk, ke was brought in for a 
ministerial borough. On hit part he was stot wanting in zeal for the common cause. 
Hb advertisements show hb motives, and the merits upon which he stood. For your 
minister, this worn-out veteran submitted to enter into the duMy field of the London 
contest; and you all remember that in the tame virtuous cause, he submitted.to 
keep a tort of public office, or coundng-hoote, where the whole butsoesa of ibe 
last general elecdon was managed. It wts openly managed, by the direct agent mid 
attorney of Benfield. It was managed npon Indian principles, and for an Indian 
interest. Thb was the golden cup of abominations; thb the chalice of the for- 
lucatsons of rapine, usury, and oppression, whkh was held out by the gorgeous 
Eastern harlot; whidi to many of the people, so many of the nobles of thb land, 
had drained to the very dregs.** 
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b)r more than fifty per cent. For instance, the revenue-farmer of 
Peddapore paid £37,000 under the Moghals, but his revenue was 
increased by Rumbold to £ 56,000, and “similar enhancements were 
made in all zemindaries except one poor estate”***. Moreover, how 
even the “virtuous” officials of the Company made their fortunes in 
the meanwhile was made known by the dismissal of Rumbold hinuelf 
when it was pointed out that he had remitted £ 164,000 to Europe 
within two years of service in Madras.**® 

Thus, the whole of southern India under the Company's dominion 
was in a wretched sute. And added to that were the An^o-Mysore 
wars. So, “the people fled to the woods, fields were left uncultivated, 
villages were burnt and destroyed”; and “these accumulated 
misfortunes, coupled with the impoverishment of the people, 
brought on the widespread and terrible famine of Madras in 1783”*®*. 

Yet, land-tax was collected with the utmost rigour, and it went 
on increasing in bulk. Within twelve years from 1767—68 to 1778—79, 
the total net revenue of the Madras Presidency increased by 30 per 
cent from £381,330 to £494,208.*** In 1792, some more territories, 
like the districts of Salem and Krishnagiri were added to the Madras 
Presidency, the next addition being in 1800 when the country 
between the rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra was annexed; and within 
this period of seven years the land-revenue again increased by 15 per 
cent from the already very high figure of £ 742,760 in 1792—93 
(nearly double the total net revenue of 1778—79) to £ 856,666 in 

1798- 99.*** In the next two years the Company "acquired the 
richest and fairest portions of that great territory” which formed 
the British Province of Madras, and within that period the land- 
revenue had already increased by 24 per cent from £ 883,539 in 

1799- 1800 to £ 1,095,972 in 1801-02.*** 

So it went on in southern India throughout the Company’s rule; 
and, needless to say, all such plundered wealth went out of India 
without in any way benefiting the disintegrated economy of the 
cotintry and the impoverished people. Only during the twelve years 
1767-68 to 1778-79, the cargoes which went from the Madras 
Presidency to Europe as the Company's Investments, that is, 
“commodities and merchandise purchased out of the revenues for 
sale in Europe”, was valued at prime cost at more than two million 
pounds sterling!*’* 
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9, Plunder of Bombay and the Deccan 

The same was the situation in Bombay and the D«can. In 1811 
the dominions of the last of the Maraiha Peswa came into the brnds 
of the Company and formed the substantial part of the Britith 
Province of Bombay. In 1821, the Governor of Bombay, Mount- 
smart Elphinstone, recorded a Minute on the land revenue arrange¬ 
ments at Broach. In this he wrote**: 

“The general principle is to take half of the money produced by the sale 
of the crops, and leave the rest to the Ryot... An increase of four lakhs and 
a half (£ 45.000) has taken (dace this year.” 

On the same day, Elphinstone wrote another Minute on the land- 
revenue operations in Ahmedabad and Kaira.*** 

"In the Ahmedabad 2mia (district), the number of villages that have been 
let to the highest bidder, the consequent detection of all sources of revenue, 
and in some cases the raising of the Bigotics by Pandtyais granted at the 
suggesdon of the farmer, have a tendency to strain the revenue to the highest 
pitch.” 

In the same year he had recorded another Minute on Surat in 
which he wrote**: 

"If I were to decide on the present coodition of the people in this 
Collectorship, I should pronounce it to be very much deprcsied. The Ryott 
seem to be ill-clothed and ill-lodged,...” 

In the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin succeeded Elphinstone as the Commis- 
• sioner. From his reports of November 1821 and August 1822 it is 
seen that the payments of the ryoti or peasants were fixed by the 
Company’s servants with reference to their cultivation and the 
receipts of former times, but the levy of the State demand wm 
henceforth much more vigorous than before. In 1817 the 
“revenue of the newly acquired territory was £ 800,000; in 1818 it 
was raised to £ 1,150,000, and in a few more years to £ 1,500,OOO"**. 
Also, under the Company's rule, “the village officials were allowed 
less and less power of interference; the Company’s Mrvants liked to 
come in closer contact with eadi individual cultivator; and the 
Village Communities virmally disappeared in a few yean in 
Bombay, as they had disappeared in Madras , and elsewhere. 
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Tiklng the province of Bombay at whoIe> of which the territory 
remained virtually unaltered during this period, the land-revenue 
increased from £868,047 in 1817 to £1,818,314 in 1820-21, or 
an increase of 109 per cent.*** This was only the beginning. 

The survey settlements recommended by l^phinstone were under¬ 
taken by Pringle of the Bombay Civil Service in 1824—28, and the 
settlemenu were conducted on untrue and exaggerated estimates 
of the produce of the soil. As the Bombay Administration Report 
of 1872—73 noted, it led to disastrous resulu. 

“From the outset it wsu found impossible to collect anything approaching 
to the full revenue. (The Government demand was 55 per cent of the net 
produce - RK.M.) In some districts not one half could be realised.... Every 
effoR, lawful or unlawful, was made to get the utmost out of the wretched 
peasantry, who were subjected to torture, in some instances, cruel and 
revolting beyond all description, if they would not or could not yield what 
was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes, and fled into the 
neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown out of 
cultivaiion, and in some Districts no more than a third of the cultivable 
area remained in occupation.'**** 

Naturally, the system had to be abandoned, as it was killing the 
goose which laid the golden eggs; and a survey was commenced in 
1835, which was the beginning of the revenue system finally adopted 
for the Bombay Province. But this new system also gave hardly 
any relief to the oppressed people. The principles of the new settle¬ 
ment were as follows. 

‘'Firstly, that it was based on the assessment of each field separately, and 
not of holdings or villages collectively; Secondly, that it granted long leases 
for thirty years Instead of the short leases which had preceded; and Thirdly, 
that it abandoned the basis of produce-estimates, and substituted the 
estimated value of lands as the basis of atsessnneat.'’*** 

Quite (haracccristically, the principles involved an elaborate scale 
for the distribution of the District Revenue demand among a million 
fields contained in the District according to a fictitious geological 
value of the land, but prescribed no limit to that demand. And it 
let loose swarms of “Classert of the Soil”, paid ten or twelve shillings 
a month, to determine the depth and nature of the soil in each field 
in order to fix its relative value! On the other hand, in this system, 
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"The nildvacor had no voice in the (ettlement of the Land*T«x: be wai 
called upon, after the demand was setded, to pay it or to quit his ancestral 
land and starve."*" 

Sir G. Wingate noted in 1850^*: 

"There can be litde doubt that the over-estimate of the capabilities of the 
Deccan, formed and acted upon by an early collector, drained the country 
of its agncultural capital.” 

How very real shit impoverishment of the country was, and the 
precarious condition of the people, was attested by a young officer 
of the Bombay Province, Goldfinch, while reporting to the Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee on the 20th June, 18S3.*^ 

“The assessment was fixed by the Superintendent of Surv^, without any 
reference to the cultivator; and when those new rates were introduced, the 
holder of each field was summoned to the Collector sutd informed of the 
rate at whkh hit land vrould be assessed in future; and if he chose to retain 
it on those terms, he did; if he did not chose, he threw it up.” 

With such provisions for the good of the people, the land-revenue 
of Bombay increased from £ 868,047 in 1817—18 to £ 1,858,525 in 
1837—38; —an mcrease 114 per cent! 

to. “Agricultural Farm of England” 

So it went on during the Company’s rule, and in every part of 
India where the Company set iu foot. Thus the Company annexed 
a portion of the Punjab in 1846, and the whole of the Punjab was 
fully occupied in 1849; and, as elsewhere, with the conquest of the 
Punjab, a British garrison was placed there with the stipulation that 
“the Lahore State was to pay to the British Govemroenc £ 220,000 
a year"*“. Also, Kashmir was separated from the Punjab and was 
given to one Golab Singh by the Company at the price of £ 750,000. 
And then the Company began extorting land-taxes from the people. 
Between 1847-48 and 1850-51 the land-revenue of the Punjab 
increased from £820,000 to £1,060,000; in 1851—52, it stood at 
£ 1,060,989; and in 1856-57 and 1857-58 (the last two years of the 
Company’s rule) the collections were £1,452,000 in.each year.*” 
Furt^rmore 
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“Tbe fall in prices added to die distress of the cultivators now required 
to pay dioir revenue in money. The complaints during the year 1851 on the 
part of the agriculturUti was loud and general."^ 

In this way, throughout India revenue collections went on at an 
increasing tempo. In Central India, within a period of only five 
yean from 1819 to 1824, the gross revenue increased by 26 per cent, 
while the territory under the Company’s control remained the same 
as before."^ 

How such enhanced taxation affected the people was noted by 
one Englishman, Bbhop Heber, who toured India during 1824—26.^ 

“Neither Native nor European agriculturist, I thiok can thrive at the 
present rate of uxation. Half the gross produce of the soil is demanded by 
Government, and this,... is sadly too much to leave an adequate provision 
for the present, even with the usual frugsd hahits of the Indians, and the 
very inartificial and cheap manner in which they cultivate the land. Still more 
is it an effective bar to anything like improvement; it keeps the people, even 
in favourable years, in a state of abject penury: and when the crop fails in 
even a slight degree, it involves a necessity on the part of tbe Government 
of caormous outlays in the way of remission and distribution, which, after 
all, (at these outlays arc in so magnaminous a tcalel-R.ICM.) do not prevent 
men, women, and children dying in the streets in droves, and the roads being 
strewed with carcasses." 

Heber came to the conclusion 

'T am convinced that it is only necessary to draw lest money from the 
peatanu, and to spend mote of what it drawn within the country, to open 
tome door to Indian industry in Europe, and to admit the natives to tome 
greater share in the magittracy of their own people, to make the Empire as 
durable as it would be happy." 

But the guiding principle of the Company of merdiant capital was 
different. Its principal interest was in the loot. The excess of India’s 
exports to Imports during the Company’s rule gives some idea of 
the volume of this loot. According to available figures for the later 
part of the Company’s rule, from 1834 to 1855, India’s external 
trade consistently showed an export-surplus, which ranged from 
20 per cent of the total imports In 1852 to 78 per cent in 1836—37; 
the average percentage-figure being 39.*” The total value thus 
drained away from India in merchandise and treasures without any 
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replacement amounted to £89^11tl85 in 21 years, or a yearly 
average of £4,248,152. 

Equally serious was the so-called "Indian Debt" which was incurred 
by the Company in order to consolidate its position in India and to 
spread its influence further through expeditions and wars, and at the 
same time paying high dividends to its shareholders in England, 
tributes to the British Government since 1769, and bribes to in¬ 
fluential persons in England. 

"The total Indian Debt, beating interest, was a little over 7 mililoos in 1792, 
and had risen to 10 millions in 1799. TKct followed Lord Wellesley's wan, 
and the Indian Debt rote to 21 millions in 1805, and stood at 27 millioni 
in 1807. It remained almost stationary at this figure for many yean, but had 
risen to 30 millions in 1829, the year after Lord William Dendndc't arrival in 
India. That able and careful administrator was the only Govemor-General 
under the East India Company who made a tubtantial reduction in the 
Public Debt of India, and on the 30di April 1836 the Indian Debt was 
£26,947,434. ... 

But from 1840-41 Lord Auddand’s unfortunate Afghan War began to tell 
on the finances of lodia, and the total Debt of India rose from 34'/i millions 
to 43*/i millions by 1844—45.... 

The annexation of Sindh by Lord Ellcnborough, and the Sikh Wars of 
Lord Hardingc and Lord Dalhousic brought fresh liabilities, and the total 
Debt of India rote to 55 millions by 1850-51. There was a fluctu^on after 
this, and endeavours were made to reduce the Debt, but it rote in the last 
year of Lord Dalhouiic’s administration to 59‘/s millions. The Mutiny which 
occurred in 1857 ratted the Debt in one year by 10 millions, to that on 
April 30, 1858, the total Debt of India stood at 69*/i millions sterling."*** 

Regarding the mctlianism of this Indian Debt, R.C.Dutt remarked 
in his studies on the economic-history of India:*®* 

"A very popular error prevails in this country (England in 1903] that the 
whole Indian Debt represents Britith capital sunk in the development of India. 
It it shown in the body of this volume that dut is not the genesis of the Public 
Debt of India. When the East India Company ceased to be rulers of India 
in 1858, they had piled up m Indian Debt of 70 millions. They had in the 
meantime drawn a tribute from India, financially an unjust tribute, exceeding 
150 millions, not calculating interest. They had alto charged India with the 
cost of Afghan wart, Chinese wars, and other wars outside India. Equitably, 
therefore India owed nothing at the close of the Company's rule; her Public 
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Debt MTU a myth; there wu a coniiderable balaace of over 100 millioot in 
her favour out of the money that bad been drawn from her." 

Needless to say, the British side did not look at the matter from 
this viewpoint cither during the Company’s rule or afterwards. 
After 1813 it became a permanent feature of the Company’s finances 
to remit in addition to the export surplus a part of the looted wealth 
of India as "home charges’* to England. These "home changes’’ 
included, betides other forms of expenditure, paymenu of interests 
on the "Indian Debt’’ and other startling itenu, such as "that India 
should pay £ 12,000 per annum for the Persian Mission’’***. In 
1814-15, £2,446,016 was drawn out of India through these avenues; 
steadily it increased to £3,090382 in 1836—37; and in 1851, on the 
eve of the fall of the Company, it stood at £6,162,043.**' Mont¬ 
gomery Martin, an Englishman with genuine sympathy for the 
Indian people, wrote as early as in 1838***: 

“This annual drain of £3,000,000 on Brieith India amounted in thirty 
yean, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound interest to the 
enormous sum of £ 723,997,917 sterling; or, at a low rate, as £ 2300,000 
for fifty years, to £8,4003^.000 itcrlingl So constant and accumulating 
a drain even on England would have toon impoverish her; how severe then 
must be its ejects on India, where the wages of a labourer is from two pence 
to three pence a day?" 

Then again***: 

"For half a century we have gone on draining from two to three and 
sometimes four million pounds sterling a year from India, which has been 
remitted to Great Britain to meet the deficiencies of commercial speculations, 
to pay the interest of debts, to support the home esublishment. and to invest 
on England's soil the accumulated urealth of those whose lives have been 
spent in Hindustan. I do not think it possible for human ingenuity to avert 
entirely the evil cilects of a continued drain of three or four million pounds 
a year from a distant country like India, and whidi is never returned to it in 
any shape.*’ 

A total picture of this tribute from India is seen to be even greater 
than the figure mentioned by Martin in 1838. During the twenty- 
four years of the last phase of the Company’s rule, from 1834—35 
to 18S7—58, even though the years 1855, 1856, and 1857 showed a 
toul import-surplus of £6,436,345 — (not because the foreign rulers 
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had changed their policy, but because some British capital flowed 
into India to build railways in order to prepare her for exploitation 
by British industrial capital),— the total tribute whidi was drained 
from India in the form of “Home Charges’* and “excess of Indian 
exporu" amounted to the colossal figure of £ 151,830,989.*** This 
works out at a yearly average of £ 6,325,875, or roughly half the 
annual land-revenue collections in this period! 

Yet, with characteristic complacency, arrogance, and hypocrisy. 
Lord Dalhousie, the last full-term Governor-General of the Com¬ 
pany in India, declared on the eve of leaving the colony***: 

“My parting hope and prayer for India is, chat, in nil clone to come, these 
reports from the Pretidendet and Provinces under our rule may form, in 
cadi successive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, and progrcts.** 

The answer to such pious hopes and prayers was given by the 
Indian people in the next year, when the Revolt of 1857, led by the 
Indian soldiers with support from the masses, shook the bastion of 
the Company's rule.* 

* Typical of in propaganda regarding India, the cause of the Indian Revolt of 
1SS7, cooccmpruottsly described by the English as the Sepoy Mutiny, was given by 
tbeCompeny and its historians as the religious saperstition of the Hindu and Muslim 
soldiers in the Company's army, who objened to tearing the paper-coverings of the 
newly-iscued cartri^es for ihctr rifles, the cartridges being (though the Comimny 
denied it at that time) greased with pig-fat or cow-fat. But reputable hinoeians 
have proved conclusively that the inflamnsahle material for the revolt was produced 
by the Company itself through iu inhuman oppressions of the people in all tph^ 
of life and cnid arrvitude of the Indian soldiers in its army. And. as Atdtison 
remarked, "On this inflammable materiel tbe ton true story of the cartridges fell 
as a spark on dry timber" (quoted in "An Advanced History of India", by 
R. C h^fumdar, H. C. Raythau^uri, and Kalikinkar Dana, Macmillan. London, 
1955, p. 775). So, tbe soldiers, supported by tbe common people, rote up in revolt, 
but tbe superior arms of tbe ruling power and tbe support it received from t<^ 
of their puppet "Indian rulers" and landlords led it to victory after mass annihila¬ 
tion. Furthermore, as retaliatory measures, the representatives of a professedly 
superior eivitisaiion demanded tbe legalisation of punUbmenn like "flaying alive, 
impalement, or burning of the murderers", and a "rwihleis and indiscriminate policy 
of vengeance" (quoted, ibid., 779). 



CHAPTER 6. 

THE LAST STAGE 


1. Company and Parliamentary Influence 

The amalgamation of the Old and the New East India Companies 
took place in 1708-09, thereby silencing that section of the 
merdtant'bourgcoisie which did not previotisly have the legal 
opportunity and abo the necessary facilities to exploit the oriental 
countries. Some discontent within the class of merchant bourgeoisie 
of coune still remained, and “efforts were made at every epoch of 
the renewal of the Charter, by the mcrchanu of London, Liverpool 
and Bristol, to break down the commercial monopoly of the Com¬ 
pany, and to participate in that commerce estimated to be a true 
mine of gold”***, but placed more securely in its position the Com¬ 
pany could successfully parry such attacks by its traditional method 
of bribing. Marx wrote***: 

Tlie union between the Constitutional Monarchy and the monopolising 
moneyed interest, between d>c Company of East India and the glorious 
revolution of 16W was fostered by the same force by which the liberal 
interests and a liberal dynasty have at all dmes and in all countries met and 
combined, by tbe force of corruptioo. that first and last moving power of 
ConttitutioAal Monarchy, the guardian angel of William III, and the fatal 
demon of Louis Phillippe. As early as 1693, it appeared from parliamentary 
enquiries that the annual expenditure of the East India Company, under 
tbe bead of ‘gifts' to men in power, which had rarely amounted to above 
£ 1,200 before the Revolution, reached the sum of £90,000. The Duke of 
Leeds was impeached for a bribe of £ 5/)00, and the virtuous king himself 
convicted of having received £ 10,000. Betides these direct btibcnct, rival 
companies were thrown out by tempting the Government with loans of 
enormous sums at the lowest interest and by buying off rival Directors. 

The power chat tbe East India Company had obtained by bringing 
(bribing? - RKM) the Government, as did ^ Bank of England, it was 
forced to maintain by bribing again as did also the Bank of England. At 
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evcxy epod) when its monopoly vss expiring, it could only effect n renews! 
of its chsrter by offering fresh loans and fresh prcsentt ma^ to the Govetn- 
roent.” 

Thus, when the arbitration of the Lord High Treasurer of Eng¬ 
land in 1708 provided the “United Company" with the continuation 
of its privileges "till three years’ notice after the 25th of Mardi, 
1726", instead of terminating the period “on three years* notice 
after the 29th of September, 1711", the Company had to agree to 
the stipulation that "a sum of 1,200,000/. without interest should 
be advanced by the United Company to government, which, being 
added to the former advance of 2,000,000 /. at 8 per cent, interest, 
constituted a loan of 3,200,000/. yielding interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, upon the whole" Then again, when the question of 
renewal of the Company's charter came up in 1730, (since “in the 
year 1712, on the petition of the Company, the period of their 
exclusive trade was extended by act of parliament, from the year 
1726, to which by the last regulation it stood confined, to the 
year 1733, with the usual allowance of three years for notice, should 
their privileges be withdrawn”), the Company secured the renewal 
of the charter until 1766 with the usual three years' notice; but, “in 
order to aid the parliament in coming to such a decision as the Com¬ 
pany desired, and to counteract in some degree the impression likely 
to be made by the proposal of their antagonisu to accept of two 
per cent, for the whole of the loan to Government, they offered to 
reduce the interest from five to four per cent., and, as a premium 
for the renewal of their charter, to c:ontribute a sum of £ 200,000 
to the public service” *••. 

Then came the period during which the Company became the 
master of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and began to penetrate farther 
into Indian territory as a political power. Its effect was at once felt 
in England: the East India Stexh rose to £ 263 and dividends were 
paid at the rate of 12Vi per cent. So, there appeared "a new enemy 
to the Company, no longer in the shape of rival societies, but in the 
shape of rival Ministers and rival people"*”. Marx wrote*^': 

was alleged that the Company's territory had been conquered by the 
aid of British fleets and Bridsh armies, and that no British subjccu could 
hold territorial sovereignties independent of the Crown. The Ministers of the 
day and the people of the day claimed their share in the 'wonderful treasures' 
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iiiiaffnod to Ejavt b^en won b 7 tfac list tonqu'JtCi. The Cojnpany on [7 SAVod 
Lq fitiiKcioc by an B£t 4 «n«ni nude io 1769 dut it ibonld uiiiual [7 pay 
£ ^(WjQOO lam the NatioiiBL Eieh^ei:/' 

Eitc, Ln the faUcjwinl ysirtK not only did the East India Company 
fail W keep its agreement and "instead of paying a tribute lO the 
English people, ap|>ealeii to the Parliament for pecuniary aid", but 
a new Jituation confronted England; "the EngUsb nation having 
simuitaneoiisly lost their coltmics in North America, [Jic necessity 
qf elsewhere regaining some great coinnial Empire became roonc and 
more universally felt"™. So, the year 177:j saw the first step towards 
the establishment of lovereignt)' of tho British Government as the 
ruler of the territories conquered In India, when Lord North's 
Regulating Act was passed. By this Act the office of chn Govemor- 
Gcntral for India, hi* Council and a Supreme CouiT were established. 
By this act, the private interests of the Company bosses io England 
and of ihclr employees in India were drastically curtailed. It was 
enacted that "no person employed in any civil or military capacity 
in the East Indies shall be capable of being appointed director, until 
sudt person shall have relumed to and been resident in England for 
the space of two years; fraudulent transfers of stodt for voting pur¬ 
poses would be fortidden with severe penalties; and that "no pro¬ 
prietor shall be deemed qualified to vote in respect of any SCodc 
amounting to less than one thousand pounds''^^^. 

This was the beginning. The next was the attempt of Mr, Fox in 
to abolish by his India Bill the Courts of Directors and Ero- 
prkiors of the Company Add 10 vest the whole India Government 
in the hands of sn'cn Commissioners appointed by Parliament. 
Failure of this Bill, “by the personal influence of the imbecile king 
over the House of Lords'\ was msde "the instrument of breaking 
down the then Goalition Government of Pos ajtd Lord North, and 
of placing the famous Pitt at the head of the Government'^™, 'W'hai 
followed then has been wiel| summed-up by Marx as foEowi: 

"Pitt carried ie 17S4 a bill diTflush both Houses, which directed the 
ejtebli»Hm*ri oF the Deard trf Cojittol, conristlna of six mcinbers of the 
Privy GdudCiI, whO' were 'to dieck, stipcrintend, and! wncfol all acts, opera- 
tloDi, and eancems whleh in any wire related to civil and military Geveia- 
meot, or rcveiuies of the territoiia And pcsterrioiu of the East Irdia Com- 
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pany\ On this head. Mill, the histotiao layt: Tn passing diat law two 
objectives were pursued.’ To avoid the imputation of what was represented 
as the heinous object of Mr. Fox's Bill, it was necessary that the principal 
part of the power should appear to remain in the hands of the Directors. 
For Ministerial advantage, it was accessary that it should in reality be all 
taken away. Mr. Pitt's Bill pcofeued to differ from that of his rival chiefly 
in this very point, that while the one destroyed the power of the Directors, 
the other left it almost entire. Under the Act of Mr. Fox, the powers of 
Ministers would have been avowedly held. Under the Act of Mr. Pitt, they 
were held in secret and by fraud. The Bill of Fox transferred the power of 
the Company to Commissionets appointed by Parliament. The Bill of Mr. Pitt 
transferred them to CotnmiMioners appointed by the King."*” 


2. Company and the Industrial Bourgeoisie 

In this trend for control of the Company by Parliament there was 
the growing influence of the industrial bourgeoisie of England, who 
were making themselves felt with the Industrial Revolution 
accomplished in England in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

As noted before, the governing object of the East India Company 
with the typical aim of the monopolist companies of Mcrdiant 
Capitsd had been “not the hunt for a market for British manufac¬ 
tures”. So, from the beginning, the British manufacturers were 
opposed to sudi a policy; but, until the industrial revolution had 
been fully accompllsbed, they were not strong enough completely 
to curtail the privileges of the Company. Yet they agitated against 
the basic policy of the Company, and obtained some redress to their 
"grievances”. At the end of the seventeenth century, John PoUcxfen 
lamented over "England and India inconsistent in ^eir manufac¬ 
tures”*’*, and by 1720 the British manufacturers "had succeeded in 
securing the complete prohibition of the import of Indian silks and 
printed calicoes into England, and increasingly heavy duties were 
imposed on all Indian manufactured cotton goods”*”. During the 
reign of William III, the wearing of wrought silk and of printed and 
dyed calicoes from India, Persia, and China was prohibited by law, 
and it was further enforced that anybody found to possess or wear 
these articles would be fined £ 200. Similar laws were enacted during 
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the rule of George Ih Geoi^e II and George ni,, "in conjfrquence of 
ihe repeated lamentations of the afterwards so 'enlightened' British 
manulacturert"^^. Henceforth, the Conlpiny COuld import these 
goods from the Bait Only for re-expon to the Continent. Meanwhile, 
5ie full flowering of die rolc of British mcrchan'c capital (after tht 
Company began lO iwutp political power In India from 1757) con- 
trlbutcd significantly to the industrial revolution in Britain, as the 
immense wealth of the subcominont — wrenched away from the 
Indians in the forms of ta^e;, thhutea, and iitdiscrimiinate loot and 
plunder — began to pour Into England. 

"Very aIkt Plaaccy, rfic Bengal plimder began oe arrive in Landoe, 
and tfac efFeet appears to have been instantauHnisi for all the authciribu 
agree that the 'Jrdurtnal revpludeo', the event 'whidi has -divided the 
nineteenth century ftem all antocedent dme, hega™ with the yenr I7<S0. Ptior 
to 1760, aeepediej te DainH, the machirery “r*d f*e ipinning uttron In 
LantnrlucT wat alnieet at sieipic ns in lading while about 1754 the Engiiih 
iron industry was in full decJiqe becauite ef the dcstfuctlDU -of the foiests fer 
fuel. At that time fpur-fifdu of the iron used in the kingdom came from 
Sweden, 

Flasscy was fought in 17 S 7 , and piehably nothing has ever equalled in 
rapidity of the diange whidi followed. In 1764 the flying shutdc appeared, 
and coal began to replace wood in stneltiag. In 1764 HnrefCivei inventjcd 
die spinning lenQy,in 1776 Crompioa contiived die luulc, in I 7 Q 5 Cartwright 
patented die powedmio, and, chief ef all, in 1753 Watt mntuted the steam 
engioc, the moit peifcct of nil vents of eentraliaijig energy. Bur. though tbcie 
fflachJncj served as outlets far the aKeLerndng movcmcnE of the tijDC, timy 
did nOE cause that acccEeratiou. In themselves Inventions ate paHlvCj many 
of the pionC impnrtBnt bavieg lain dunuant for ocnturics, wnjting for a sof 6 - 
eient store of forte to have aetumidauid to set them working. That store 
malt always take the shape of money, suld money notheasded, but in motion. 
Before the iAflux of the Indian treBsuie, and the expansion of credit which 
followed, no force sufficient for this purpose existod; and had 'Watt lived 
fifty years earlttr, he aad his itiventfon must have periEbed together. Possibly 
sLtiee; the wortd began, no iEVHCmfiit has tvix yielded the profit reaped from 
dit Indian pluodcr, because for nearly hf^ years Great Britain itood without 
a competitor- From 1694 to Flasscy ( 1767 ) the growth had been relatively 
stow. Between 1760 arid 1915 the gfowch was very rapid and ptodJpouSr’'*’* 

Theroafter the Industrial heurgeome of Eoglaud became a 
formidable force arid the StrOAg«C fticmj' of the Company's mo-no- 
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poly. Their rapidly mounting manufactures needed a suitable outlet*, 
and to this the Company was then the greatest hindrance. What was 
necessary, therefore, was 

“a rcvoludofl Lo the economic syttefn, from the principlet of mercantile 
capitalism to the principlet of free-trade capitalism. And this in turn involved 
a corresponding complete change in the methods of the colonial system. 

The new needs required the creation of a free market in India in place 
of the previous monopoly. It became neceuaty to transform India from an 
exporter of cotton goods to the whole world into an importer of cotton 
goods. This meant a revolution in the economy of India. It meant at the same 
time a complete change-over from the whole previous system of the East 
India Compsmy. A transformation had to be caitiod through in the methods 
of exploiution of India, and a transformatioa would have to be fou^t 
through against the strenuous opposition of the vetted interesu of the 
Company's monopoly. ... 

It was obvious that, in the interests of effective exploitadon. the wholesale 
anarchic and destructive methods of spoliadon pursued by tbc East India 
Company and its servants could not condnue without some change. The 
stupid and reckless rapacity of the Company and its servants was destroying 
the basil of exploitadon, just at in England a few years later the unbounded 
greed of the Lancashire manufacturers was to devour nine generadoni of 
the people in one. Aim! just as the greed of the roanufacturen had to be 
curb^ by the action of the State on behalf of the capitalist clast as a whole, 
in the interests of future expioitadon (the attack being led by their economic 
rivals, the landed interesu), so in the last quarter of the ei^teenth centuty 
the central organs of the Sutc had to be invoked to regulate the operadont 
of the Company in India. Here also the attack was led by the rival interesu. 
All the numerous interesu opposed to the exclusive monopoly of die East 
India Company combined to organise a powerful offensive against it... 

This offendve, which had the support, not only of the risbg English 
manufacturing interesu, but of the powerful tradbg interesu excluded from 
the monopoly of the East India Company, was the precursor of the new 
developing industrial capitalism, with iu demand for free entry into India 

* Engels noted m a letter to Conrsd Sdunidt, dated 27 October, It90 (cf. Marx 
sod Engels: Stitettd Corrttfwdtmf, Lawrence <c Wiihsit, London, 1943, p. 479): 

"The conqueu of India by tbc Portuguese. Dutdi and English between tSOO and 
ItOO had hnportt from India as iu object — nobody dreamt of exporting anything 
there. And yet what a colossal reactioD these dbcoverics and conquests, solely 
conditioned by the interna of trade, bad upon induRry: they first created the need 
for export to these countries sad developed large-scale industry.** 
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it a JTiRitct, inJ iai the KFROvil all dbetiijtlH. thicniati indivEdual comip* 

don and jpolifttlon, Kt the eifeCfive ctploitatign ol that nuLtkei"™ 

The firtt WflaibEc result of xht offensive was felt in i7i$y when 
alon^ with tht imroduction of Padiflmciitaty icicerference it 
vis stipuJated ctiat "the Company should^ during cath year of tht 
terni, cjtport British jnerAandiseH exclusive of naval and mditary 
jtcretr to the amouoc of 3BD,5l7 f."''****. This role of (he British 
industrial bourgeoisie and their growing influence on the Company^ 
rate in India is also revealed by tht following polite commentary by 
R. C. Dutt on the situation in India in 1769^^ 

"Erititli wuavirt bad bogun to be jealgvi ol ihc Btngai weaven, wtore 
riib labriu vni ijnpnrtid Into EojI^k and a ddibemic endeavour was 
now made to we (be policlfaE power ohtsinnl hy the Compofi)' to diKourage 
ilic manufarturef oE Benf^nJ in. uiJer to piumotc the mAnufaetores ol Eng- 
lanJ. In their general letter ni Deitgal, dated 17th hlotrh 1.7(r?t the Conipaeiy 
derireJ thnt ihc msunifacturu of raw cilk should be tncou raged in BtngnI, 
and iliac of manu fflctured silk fabrin thpuld be discoti raged. And they also 
ceeortioicodcd chat ihe lilk-wi ndert should be forced to work in the Com¬ 
pany's faecorici. and prohibited from worting ih their own homes. 

’Thit regolarinn leemi to have beta pitHduetlve of very effects, 

partinilarly in bringpcifi over the winders, who wwn; fonattly to employed, 
IP wnck in the faetoeicj. Should chis practice fthe windenr wgirklng in thrir 
own hpiTiti) thitiugh ioauenctoa have been suEftred to take place again, it 
will he proper tp pvt a step in ic; which may now he more edectually done, 
by an ab^ilate pmhibittno uiider teverc pcnaLcict, by rho authority of tho 
GovemmeiH.' 

'This ieiter'. ?ia |be Sek'ut Cuinipitcn:: futcly reeiurhod, 'eonCaiet a perfect 
plan of poiic}'. both of couipuJsiyn and eiu^uraeLiucat, wbicb mutt io a very 
toatiderahk dejoce operate dertmcdvely m tht m anufaecpiti of Beoeal. Tt» 
effect] must he (to far as it could operate without bring eluded) tu ehanRe 
tbe whole face of chat iodusirial country, in order to render it n field of the 
prodiue of crude maierials subservimE to the manufactures ai Groat 
Britain."'"^'* 

VhiEr British industries were beLn;; promoted at the expense of 
that of the Indians, an idcoLogiril offensive against the Company 
was launched by Adam Smith, 'hhc father of the classical eeoopmy 
of free-trade minufacturing capiralisni, And precursor of ihe new 
era"“, in hU celebrated work, An wto ihe NplKfc and 

o/ Utt WfnUh of i^ationt, which came Out in 1776, Adam 
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Smith mercilessly attacked the entire basis of the exclusive companies 
and concretely cited the Ea« India Company as a harmful relic of 
the past. Referring to the English and the Dutdt East India Com¬ 
panies he noted***: 

“Sudi exclusive compsuiics, ihercfoce, arc nuisances in every respect; 
always more or less inconvenient to the countries in which they arc 
etublisbed, and destructive to those which have the misfortune to fall under 
their government.'’ 

He further expanded his views on this point elsewhere in his book 
as follows***: 

“When a company of merchants undertake, at their own risk and expense, 
to establish a new trade with some remote and barbarous notion. It may not 
be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint stock company, and to grant 
them, in case of their success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number 
of years. It is the easiest and most natural way in which the ^c can 
recompense them for hazarding a dangerous and expensive experiment, of 
which the public is afterwards to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of 
chit kind may be vindicated upon the same principles upon which a like 
monopoly of a new machine is granted to its inventor, and that of a new 
book to its author. But upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly ought 
certainly to determine; the forts and garrisons, if it was found ncecssaxy to 
establish any, to be taken into the bands of government, their value to be 
piaid to the company, and the trade to be laid open to all subjects of the 
irate. By a perpetual monopoly, all the other subjects of the state arc taxed 
very absurdly in two different ways: first, by the high price of goods, which, 
in the case of a free trade, they could buy much dseaper: and, secondly, by 
their total exclusion from a branch of business which it might be both con¬ 
venient and profitable for many of them to carry on. It it for the most , 
wortlilcu of all purposes, too. that they arc taxed in this manner. It is merely 
to enable the company to support the negligence, profusion, and malv«^on 
of their own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allows the dividend 
of the company to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which ore 
altogether free, and very frequently maiket it fall even a good deal ihort of 
that rate. ... The East India Company, upon the tedcraptioo of their funds, 
and the expiration of their exclusive privilege, have a right, by act of 
parllanvent, to continue a corporation wirfi a joint stock, and to trade in their 
corporate capacity to the East Indies in common with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. But in this situation, the superior vigilcnce and attention of private 
adventurers would, in idl probability, soon make them weary of the trade. 
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•'Here**, as Palme Dutt remarked, “we haTc the voice of the rising 
manufacturers’ opposition to the raercancile basis of the East India 
Company, and the prelude to the victory of the industrial capitalists 
over the old system-”*** 

The results of sudi onslaughts from the industrial bourgeoisie and 
their spokesmen were as expected. British manufactures were forced 
into India through the agency of the Governoi^General and Com¬ 
mercial Residenu, while Indian manufactures were shut out from 
England by prohibitive tariffs. From the evidence of John Ranking, 
a merchant examined by the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1813, it was found that coloured piece-goods r ere prohibited from 
being imported Into England; for importing muslins and calicoes to 
the same destination the merchant had to pay a duty before 1813 of 
a little over 27 and 68 per cent, respectively; ctod for importing these 
goods for Europe, that is, only for re-exportation, they had to pay 
a duty of 10 per cent on muslins and a little over 3 per cent on 
calicoes and coloured goods.*” The consequence of such discrimi¬ 
nation was obvious. From the return to an Order of House of 
Commons, dated 4th May 1813, it is seen that the value of cotton 
goods alone sent out from England to ports east of the Cape of Good 
Hope (mainly to India) increased from £ 156 in 1794 to £ 108,824 
in 1813, that is, nearly 700 times within a period of only twenty 
years,*** 

Yet neither had the industrial bourgeoisie of England obtained 
full power, nor was India fully de-industrialised So the decisive 
stage came in 1813 when, on the one hand, industrial capital was 
solidly established in England, and, on the other, there were no more 
overshadowing world issues of the French Revolution "which ended 
the reforming period of Pitt's administration and revealed the role 
of the English bourgeoisie as the leader of world counter-revolu- 
tion”***. “Till then", as Marx wrote, "the interests of the British 
moneyocracy which had convened India into its landed estates and 
of the oligarchy who had conquered it by their armies, and of the 
millocracy who had inundated it with their fabrics, had gone hand 
in hand”; but “the manufacturers, conscious of their ascendency in 
England, ask now for the annihilation of these anugonistic powers 
in India, for the destruction of the whole ancient fabric of Indian 
government, and for the final eclipse of the East India Company”***. 
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There was also the point that since Napoleon Bonaparte had 
excluded British manufactures from the continental ports, there was 
a greater demand to have the "freedom” to dump English goods in 
India. Hence, when the charter of the Company was renewed in 
1813, its monopoly of trade with India was aboli^ed, and thus the 
industrial bourgeoisie of Britain obtained a free outlet for their 
manufactures into the great held of India. 

But there remained one thing to be done, and that was to crush 
completely India’s industrial power. Severe onslaughts had been 
made until 1813 into India’s industrial sphere; yet it remained in 
some ways superior to that of the British, especially in textile 
manufacture, whidt had become, on the other hand, one of the 
primary industries of Britain. In 1813, when the Company’s charter 
was renewed but its moxtopoly in trade with India was abolished, an 
inquiry was made in the House of Commons to ascertain how 
Indian manufactures could be replaced by British manufactures amd 
how British industries could be promot^ at the expense of Indian 
industries. And this was done at a time when India had suffered from 
repeated famines in the preceding half-century, a famine was 
desolating Bombay in that very year, and industries and manufac¬ 
tures of India, according to all witnesses, had declined in Bengal and 
Madras. But the British Government had greater interests to look 
after than mere survival of the robbed and poverty-stridten Indians. 
As R. C, Dutt remarked***: 

. it was not in human nature that they should concern tfaeoaselvet much 
with the welfare of Indian manufacture." 

Of the numy witnesses called before the Committee, there were 
Warren Hastings and Thomas Munro, both of whom had spent long 
years in India as top-grade officials of the Company and were thus 
fully acquainted with the situation there. Both of them declared that 
there was not a great scope for British manufactures in India, firstly, 
because of the poor financial position of the mass of the people, and, 
secondly, because Indian manufactures, especially textiles, were still 
superior to British manufactures.*** So, to promote British industria 
in India and finally to destroy Indian industries, that session of 
British Parliament put a new duty of 20 per cent on the consolidated 
duties whereby the duties on calicoes and muslins for home con- 
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sumption were raised to a little over 78 and 31 per cent, respectively. 
\7ilson remarked in this connection in his continuation to Mill's 
History of British India*'**'. 

"It vat Mated in evidence, tkat the cotton and lilk goods of India up to 
this period could be told for a profit in the Britith market, at a price 
fifty to nxty per cent lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter by dudes of seventy and eighty per 
cent on their value, or by posidve prohibidoo. Had this not been the cate, 
had not such prohibitory dudes and decreet existed, the mills of Paisley and 
of* Manchester would have been stopped in (heir outset and could scarcely 
have been again set In roodon, even by the powen of ueam. They were 
created by the sacrifice of Ae Indian manufacture. Had India been 
independent, the would have retaliated; would have imposed prevendve 
dudes upon Bridsh goods, and would thus have preserved her own produc* 
dvc industry from annihiladon. This act of self'defence was not permitted 
her; the was at the mercy of the stranger. Bridsh goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty; and the foreign nuuiufacturer employed the 
arm of polidcal injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a compedtor 
with whom he could not have contended on equal terms." 

Results were soon forthcoming from sudr a policy. During 1818 
and 1836 the export of cotton twists from Great Britain to India 
rose in the proportion of 1 to 5,200; and, while in 1824 the export 
of British muslins to India hardly amounted to 1 million yards, in 1837, 
it exceeded 64 million yards.*** Simultaneously, the process of extinc' 
tion of Indian manufactures went on under the new arrangement. In 
1813 Calcutta exported to London 2 million sterling worth of cotton 
goods; in 1830, Calcutta imported 2 million sterling of British 
cotton manufactures. The first import of British cotton twist into 
India was in 1823; before that In^a had her own. But in 1824 it 
was 121,000 lbs., in 1828 it rose to 4,000,000 lbs. \7oollen goods, 
copper, lead, iron, glass and earthenware were also imported. 
British manufactures were imported into Calcutta on payment of 
a duty of 2*/t per cent, while the import of Indian manufactures 
into England was discouraged by heavy duties ranging up to 
400 per cent on their value!*** And all along British private trade 
with India went on swelling in bulk; "the average value of the whole 
private trade for fifteen years subsequently to 1814—15 was more than 
seventeen crores or seventeen millions sterling per annum, being an 
advance of nearly four millions a year’’***. Marx wrote in 1853**^^ 
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"Till 1813, IndU h&d been chiefly wi expoiting country, while U now 
beenme an importiag one; ancTin such a quid: progrmion that already in 
1823 the rate of exchange which had generally been 2s. 6d. per Rupee, tank 
down to 2s. per Rupee. India, the great workshop of cotton manufacture 
for the world since immemorial times, became now inundated with English 
twists and cotton stuffs. After its own produce had been excluded from 
England, or only admitted on the most cruel terms, British manufactures 
were poured into it at a small or merely nominal duty, to the ruin of the 
native cotton fabrics once to celebrated. In 1780, the value of the British 
produce and manufactures amounted only to £386,152, the bullion exported 
during the same year to £15,041, the total value of exports during 1780 
being £12,648,616. So that India trade amounted to only l-32nd of the 
entire foreign trade. In 1850, the total exports to India from Great Britain 
and Ireland were £ 8,024,000 of which the cotton goods alone amounted to 
£5,220,000, to that it reached more than */« of the foreign cotton trade. 
But, the cotton manufacture alto employed now •/• of the population of 
Britain and contributed 1-12th of the whole national revenue. After eadi 
commercial crisis, the East Indian trade grew of more paramount importance 
for the British cotton manufacturen, and the East India Continent became 
actually their best market," 

Simultaneously with this liquidation of Indian industries and her 
reduction to an “agricultural farm of England", as Montgomery 
Martin so forcefully described***, went on the introduction of 
“reform measures” in order to prepare India for exploitation by 
British industrial capital. Indiscriminate loot, anarchy and diaos 
were not conducive to finding a regular market for British goods 
in India or for the supply of raw materials for British industries from 
that subcontinent. So, fintly, under the Governor-Generalship of 
Lord Cornwallis (1786-1793, and 1805), the administration of India 
was reorganised, and in place of mdividual corruption and pillage 
by the British employees of the Company the foundations were laid 
for the system of well-paid civil servanu. 

Secondly, to check the unplanned plunder of India’s resources by 
the previous methods of estate-farming, some definite forms of 
land-tenure were introduced in different parts of India which 
brought the collection of land-revenues into systematic order while 
keeping the way open to increase land-tax whenever demanded, except 
yi ^e areas under the Permanent Zemindari Settlement of Land. 
By the latter system the collection of land-revenues was permanently 
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vested In i number of landlords created out of the previous revenue- 
farmers and loyal agents {baniyas) of thic Company and its officials, 
and the revenue-demand of the government was fixed permanently. 
Henceforth, provided they paid to the government treasury the 
stipulated sums by the sdieduied date every year, the landlords were 
made in all essentials free to collect, legally or illegally, as much as 
they liked from the peasantry. This was no doubt a set-back to the 
Company's principle of collecting ever-increasing land-tax from the 
peasants, but. considering the spread of political discontent and 
recurrent mass uprisings in the Subah of Bengal in the later half 
of the eighteenth century, the wise Governor-General, Lord Com- 
wallu, found it wiser to abide by the old Indian saying that “in case 
of disaster the wise man leaves the half" and while sustaining some 
economic loss created another wail of defence between the foreign 
government and the Indian people (besides the creation of “Native 
Stttes") by planting landlord among them. This particular useful¬ 
ness of the system was quite candidly declared in an official speech 
by Lord 'William Bentindi, the Governor-General of India during 
1828—35, who became famous for his "social reforms”. To quote 
from his speech^**: 

“If security was wanting against extensive popular tumult or revolution, 
I should say that the Permanent Settlement, though a failure in many ocher 
respects and in roost important esaentiais, has this great advantage at least 
of having created a vast body of ridi landed proprietors deeply interested 
in the continuance of the British Dominion and having complete conunand 
over the mass of the people." 

This form of settlement was introduced mainly in the Province 
of Bengal (the States of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa of today), and it 
spread to some small regions in other parts of the subcontinent. 
In the remaining parts of India primarily three other systems of 
land-tenure were established which bore uniformity in that the land- 
tax was not permanently fixed and it was generally enhanced at 
every settlement operation; for, once tiding over the immediate 
political difficulty In the worst-affected part of India, namely Bengal, 
the Company was no more willing to give up its basic course of 
plunder in other areas. 

All over South India and some parts of Bombay there prevailed 
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the system of land-tenure known as the Ryoewari System, under 
which the peasants paid their land-tax directly to the State and the 
tax was revised at each new settlement when, on the assumption that 
the agrarian economy had Improved In the meantime, it was usually 
enhanced. 

In northern India the predominant system of land-tenure was 
called the Mahalwari System, whereby truthals or estates were created 
in the Inhabited parts of the country, and the “proprietors" of a 
mahal (these being held individually or several “proprietors” con¬ 
jointly) were made “responsible In their persons and property for 
the payment of the sum assessed by the Government on the 
Mahal”As in the Ryotwari area, the land-tax of course could 
be altered with each new settlement operation; and, except in this 
respect, this system was thus similar to the Permanent Zemindari 
Settlement of Bengal. 

Lastly, in the Punjab was Introduced the Village System, according 
to whi^ the community of peasants living In a village was forced 
through its headman or representative to pay every year a stipulated 
total sum of land-tax to the Sute, raised by assessments on individual 
peasanu belonging to the “brotherhood”; and as in other places, the 
tax levied on the village was liable to be increased at every successive 
settlement operation. This system to some extent resembled the 
traditional arrangement between the village community and the 
State, but with the profound differences that, hrstly, private pro¬ 
perty in land was established along with the Introduction of this 
syuem, as it was done with all other systems, and thus worked against 
the very basis of the ancient village community system; and, 
secondly, the so-called headman or representative of the village 
became, in fact, the spokesman of the foreign government instead 
of the “brotherhood" in the village. The Company, however, 
retained the form of the village community in the Punjab, for (i) 
here it was most apparent as the Punjab was one of the last regions 
to fall prey to British rule and therefore the traditional scKial system 
was maintained to the greatest measure when a s>'stcmatic land- 
tenure was demanded by the British bourgeoisie, and (ii) having 
been only recently conquered, the Punjab still maintained a level 
of militancy whiA the foreign rulers did not like to disturb by 
introdticing a completely different system. 
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In all essendali, however, the content of the ancient village 
community fystem in the Punjab was drained off, and just as with 
the other systems of land-tenure introduced in different parts of 
India its purpose was to establish an economic system for a well- 
ordered exploitation of the Indian people as producers of raw 
materials for the British industrialists and as consumers of British 
merdundise; the incentives being the constantly increasing tM- 
demand, the introduction of a money economy in the villages with 
the determined destruction of Indian industries (both pertaining to 
the village community system and the urban economy) and the 
forceful circulation of British merdiandise all over India to replace 
them, and the establishment of private property in land by means 
of all these systems of land-tenure which Marx recorded as "the 
greatest dtsideratHm of Asiatic Sefciety” for hereby the funda¬ 
mental basis of the village community system was lost for ever and 
with it went the subsistence character of Indian rural economy. On 
the other hand, all over India, with the final destruction of the 
village community system, the introduction of a money economy 
of commodity production, and the establishment of private property 
in land, even in those areas where landlorcb were not directly 
created by the Permanent Zemindar! Settlement there arose "a new 
landlord class as the social basis of British rule” out of the money¬ 
lenders and such anti-social elements as baniyas of the Company 
and its agenu. Henceforth, while in course of time everywhere 
landlordism became the scourge of the Indian peasantry ••• and the 
blessing to the foreign rulers*, the mere possibility of survival of 
the mass of the people and whatever chances there remained 
slightly to better their conditions of living were tied to the growing 
demand of the foreign rulers to supply the British industrialists with 
raw materials and to consume the British goods dumped in India, 
where a market for them existed from now on both in the towns 

• The attitude of the laadlordi is typified by the following d««Iaration made by 
the President of the Bengal Landowoen* Anociatioo in hia addrau to the British 
Viearoy in 1925: 

"Your Excellency can rely on the ungrudging lupport and sincere anuunce of 
the landlordi." Ooc. dt. (477), 2IS) 

Sudi support was coiuiitently given by tbe bulk of the landlords to tbe foreign 
rulers against tbe dtveloping national movement of India for freedom. 
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and in the villages. Such was the real character of the land-reforms 
introduced in India in the last phase of the Company’s rule, referring 
to which Marx noted 

"The profound hypocrisy and inherent baihatism of bourgeois ctvilisation 
lies unveiled before our eyes, turning from its home, where it assumes 
reapeaablc forms, to the colonies, where it goes naked. They are the 
defenders of property, but did any revolutionary party ever originate 
agrarian revolutions like those in Bengal, in Madras, and in Bombay?.. 

* Marx continued: 

"Did they not in India, to borrow an expression of that great robber Lord Clive 
himself, resort to atrocious extortioa, when simple corruption could not keep pace 
with their raps^dty? While they prated in Europe about the inviolable sanctity of 
the national debt, did they not confiscate in India the dividends of the reieJbs, 
who had invested tbeir private savings in tbe Company's own funds? While they 
combated the French revolution under the pretext of defending *our holy religioa’, 
did they not forbid, at the same time Christianity to be propagated in India, and 
did they not, in order to make money out of the pilgrims streaming to the temples 
of Orissa and Bengal take up tbe trade in the murder and protticucion perpetrated 
in the temple of Juggernaut? These are the men of 'Property, Order, Family and 
Religion’.** 

As regards the last point raised by Marx, it is of Interest to examine it in some 
detail, for much publicity has been given by the foreign rulers to the innate primi¬ 
tive life and outlook of the Indians; - an outktok whidi inipiic of their consistent 
e^orts, they asicrted, forbade them from 'granting" Mlf-government to India. 
Thus, it was recorded in the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (cf. 
Government of India Publication, 1930, Vol, I, p. 15): 

'Any quideening of general political judgement, any widening of rural horixons 
beyoncl the traditional and engrossing interest of weather and water and crops 
and cattle, with the round of festivals and fairs and family ocrcmonics, and the 
dread of famine or flood • any tudi change from these Immemorial preoccupations 
of the average Indian villager u bound to come very slowly indeed." 

While the Britisk rulers thus justified themselves before the world, even those 
foreigiwrs who believed that the "awakening" of India came from Britisk rule 
admitted that during the Company's rule decadent and obscurantisi cottoms were 
deliberately encouraged in India, and that after India had passed under the rule 
of file British Crown, behind the facade of tnaintaining 'absolute religions neu¬ 
trality", the tame customs were fostered in order to keep the reactionary elemenu 
in the todety in hsutd and thus maintain the government over tbe people. Referring 
to tbe British rulers in the Company Period, J. N. Farquhar noted (cf. 'Modem 
Religious Movements in India*', Ms^cmillan, New York, 1919, pp. 9-10): 

"In order to understand their attitude, we mutt realise that ihdr only object 
was trade, and that it was psuely for the safeguarding of their trade that they had 
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Elsewhere Marx thus commented upon the British demand for 
land-reforms in India: 

“The obfcaclcs presented bjr the internal solidity and articulation of 
precapitaliitic, natiooal, modes of productioa to the corrosive influence of 
commerce is strikingly shown in the intercourse of the EngUsh with India 
and China. The broad basis of the mode of peoductioo is here formed by the 
unity of small agriculture and domestic industry, to which is added in India 
the form of communes resting upon the common ownership of the land, 
which, by the way, wsti likewise the original form in China. In India the 
Es^glish exerted umultaneously their direct political aod economic power 
as rulers and landlords for the purpose of disrupting these small economic 


interfered with tbs politics of the land. In cxMuetiuencc, they regarded tbemseira 
u in every leose t^ tuceesson of the old rulers and heirs to their policy and 
method, except in to far as it was necessary to alter things for the sake of trade. 
There was another point. They had won thor territory by means of an Indian 
army compowd mainly of high-caste Hindus, who were exceedingly strict in 
keeping all the rules of caste and of religious practice. Further, every coenpetent 
ohserver was deeply impressed with the extraordinary hold Hinduism had upon 
the people. Every clement of life was controlled by it. In coatequence, the Govern¬ 
ment believed it to be necessary, for the stability of their position, not merely to 
rceogaize the religions of the people of India, but to support aod patronize them 
u fully as the native rulers had done, and to protect their soldiers from any 
tetempt to make them Christians. Accordingly, they adopted three lines of policy 
from which, for a long time, they stubbornly refus^ to move! 

e. They took under their msnsgement and patronage a large number of Hindu 
temples. They advanced ntoney for rebuilding important shrinca and for repairing 
others, aod paid ibe salaries of the temple offidals, even down to the courtesans, 
which were a normal feature of the great temples of the South. They granted large 
soms of money for sacrifices and festivals and for the feeding of Brahmans. Salvoes 
of cannon were fired on the occasion of the greater festivab; and govrmeoent offi* 
ciats were ordered to ha pecKni and to show their interest in the ctkhrations. Even 
cruel and immoral riwa, sods as hotde-swinging. practised in the worship of the 
gods, and the burning of widows, were carried out under British lupervitioci. In 
order to pay for all these things, a pilgrim-tax was imposed, which not only 
recouped the Government for ihdr ouday, but brought them a handsome inwme 
os well. Reformers in England and India found it a long and toilsome business 
to get this patronage of idolatry by a Christian Govenuoimt put down. The last 
itmpla was handed over as late u 1862. 

h. They absolutely refused to allow any missionary to settla in their territory. 
Carty got a footing in Bengal by becoming on indigo-planter; and he was not able 
to devote his whole time aod energy to Christian work, until he settled at Seram- 
pore, twelve miles north of Calcutta, under the Danish flag. Many missionaries, both 
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organltAtioiu. The English commerce exerts » revolutionary influence on 
these organisations and tears them apart only to the extent that it destr^ 
by the low prices ol its goods the spinning and weaving industries, which 
are an archaic and integral part of this unity... .'**** 

"If any nation’s history, then it it the history of the English mMagemwt 
of India which is a string of unsuccessful and really absurd (and in practice 
infamous) experiments in economics. In Bengal they created a cancawre of 
English-landed property on a large-scale;, in southeastern India a caricature 
of small allotment of property; in the North-west they transformed to the 
utmost of tbdr ability the Indian commune with common ownership of the 
toil into a caricature of itself.”*** 


Britith sad American, landed in India, only to be deported by the authorities. 
This policy was reversed by Act of Parliament in 1813. 

c. Tbey refused to employ native Chiiitians ia any capacity, and they enforwd 
all the rigours of Hindu law against them. In the Bengal army, if any native 
aoldier wished to become a Christian, be was forribly prevented by the au^orities; 
or, if by any dunce be became baptired. he was expelled f^ the Krvk*. TTiii 
fierce prejudice was so strong even st the time of the Mutiny tbat^ the services 
of of Indian Christians were refused by the Government." 

And then referring to the period af«r 1857 Farquhsr continued (ihwf-. 

pp. 11-12): 

*We can see bow it it that men in buoness and in gweroment have e^e » 
ikac w€ hid btftcfr noc touch the rdigioo wid civilixaiiOtt of lodifl, thtt 
it u impossible to alter them, or to produce any lasting influence on Indian tbcmgbt, 
and that every attempt to introduce diange is bad for the people, oo the one hand, 
and a grave danger to Britith trade and government, on the other. 

It is well to notice that from time to time men of ttholanhip sod tharacter 
have held to tbs old policy and ideas in these matters. Horace Hayman ^Isot), 
the famous Sanskrit s^tar, was opposed to Bentindc’s abolition of Mti, and 
seriously believed that it would cause the Government grave difficulty. ... Many 
noteworthy persona, and masses of business men throoghmt the nineteenth century 
have been opposed to educating the Indian. Lord Ellenborough, when Goversior- 
G en e r a l , 

regarded the political ruin of the English power as the inevitable conseiyoenoc 
of the education of the Hindus. 

Many a bosiness men in Calcutta cehoes this belief to-day, but no serious states- 
nun holds such an opinion. Here is how the attitude of t^ people of Calcutta to 
misaions was described in 1812: 

All were convinced that rebellion, civil war, and universal unrest would cer¬ 
tainly accompany every attempt to promote miisioiiary enterprise, and, above 
all, that the conversion of a higb-caste native soldier would inevitably mean 
the disbanding of the army and the overthrow of British rule in India." 
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Another significant reform which was introduced in this period 
was the creation of a ”Baboo Class” out of the upper stratum of 
Indian society in order to supply the government and the com¬ 
mercial organisations with cheap-priced clerks to conduct routine 
work, for which if British officials were to be imported the cost 
would have been considerable. An Education Act was passed in 1813, 
and in 1835 T. B. Macaulay, who became famous for his Minute on 
Education, discovered that "a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia”*®*. 
English, therefore, became the chief medium of instruction in the 
“State system of education in India”, and from the newly-established 

Ai eriilefit from th* above, Far<|ohtf wai prcoccopied with tbe iprcad of Cbriit- 
iaaity in India. Apart from a diKimion on whether Christianity coold lead the 
Indian society to freedom, pro(reu and prosperity, it is well worth noting the 
aboTc-mentioMd features of British rule, for while throughout the British period 
of India’s history the reactiooary forces were supported by th* ruWrs to circunn- 
vent *a grave danger to British trade and government", the policy kept 
backward in many ways with the preKrvation of decayed social forms and insti- 
tvtiens. Religious superstition thrived, and the caste systcin maintained it* role 
even though it had passed the usefulness it had in the feudal times when it supplied 
the frame-work to die Indian soda] organisation (but whidi with the normal course 
of social development came under severe attack from the movetoenti of the people 
organised with the emergence of new force* in Indian soaety in the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries). A* the author found for Bengal (cf. "Caste in Bengal", 
Visstnsdiaftlidie Zeiisdirift der Humboldt-Univcrtiiit zu Berlin, Cescllichafa- 
und spiaehwiiKfttckafilidie Reihe Nr. 1, 1953/54, pp. 13-23), since the landlords 
belong mainly to the upper castes in the Hindu hierarchy, castc-ideology domi¬ 
nates the rural areas, which for India as a whole includes four-fifths of the total 
population. And, while the Indian people were thus conditioned to maintain their 
'traditional" life, ludi primitive, decadent and obscurantist customs and insu- 
lucions in Indian society were paraded by the foreign rulers before th* world to 
convince the world-public that India was not fit for suA modern concepts as free¬ 
dom and democracy. One cannot but therefore agree with Palme Dutt that - 

“A policy whidi in practice fotten and maintain* the divinon and baiward- 
ness of a subject people, and even by iu administrative method* intensifies these 
evib, while in public it loudly proclaims these evil* as a melancholy proof of the 
incapacity of the people for unity aod Klf-govemmeot, condemns iwclf." (cf. loc. 
cit. (477). 272). 

Evidently, the true awakening of India involves: 

“Th* problems of the relation* and co-existence of different races and religions; 
the battle against old sopetstition* and decaying social forms and tradition*; tbc 
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educational inatitutions native clerks began to be produced as 
required. 

And, along with such social and economic reforms, were the intro¬ 
duction of quicker means of communication by the telegraphic 
system, which helped in efficient government of the whole of India 
(and which played a significant role in the quick suppression of the 
Revolt of 1857**^, and the introduction of railways and other means 
of steam transport to draw more efhciently the raw materials for the 
British bourgeoisie from the remotest parts of the subcontinent and 
to bring every corner of India into the market for British goods. 
Referring to these measures, loudly proclaimed in Britain and in 
India, Palme Dutt remarked*^: 

“All these measures were intended as reforms. In reality, they were the 
necessary measures to dear the ground for the more tdendfic cxploitadon 
of India in the interests of the capitalist cLau as a whole. They prepared the 
way for the new stage of exploitation by industrial capital, whidt was to 
work far deeper havoc on the whole economy of India than the previous 
haphazard plunder." * 


fight for education; the fight for liberation of women; the question of the reorgani¬ 
sation of agriculture and of the dcvdopment of industry, and of the relatianthip 
of town and country; the issues of dass conflict in the most manifold and acute 
forms; the problems of the relationship of nationalism and socialism; all these 
varied iisnes of the nnodem world (whidi) press foiward with special sharpness 
and urgency in India.** (cf. ibid., II). 

The solution of these problems is no doubt the responsibility of the Indian people 
in a free and progressive India. 

* While in introducing the “reform measures" the British capitalisu were con¬ 
cerned only with their own profit, it should not be forgotten that, as Marx indi¬ 
cated, by them naeaiures Britain, as an uncooKioui tool of htnory, also laid the 
material basis for the emancipation of India and for a fundaenental thaoge in the 
social development of her people. This “reges»erating role" of British rule in India 
which Marx elaborated in hia article 'The Future Results of British Rule in India" 
(loc. cit. (501)) has been aptly wmnariied by R.P. Dutt (loc dt. (477), 90-91) 
as follows; 

"(1) 'political unity ... more consolidated and extending further than ever it did 
under the Great Moguls', and destined to be ‘strengthened and perpetuated by 
the electric telegraph*; 

(2) the 'native army* (this was before its disbandment after the Revolt of US7, 
and the consequent deliberate itrengthening of British forces to one-third of 
the whole, and the strengthening of Bntisb military control); 
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In thi* way, after 1813, the final limit was placed on the scope 
of British merdiant capital in India and the path was cleared and 
new anvenues were opened for the successful penetration of British 
industrial capital in the colony. Merchant capital could no more 
keep pace with the march of time; so it was laid aside. lu monopoly 
was abolished, and thus it was devoid of its real vigour. Still it 
lingered on for a while, and the Company ruled India tmtil 1858. 
But it was a spent force; "the distinctive economic role of the Com¬ 
pany was brought to an end with ending of its monopoly in 1813 

(J) *d>* free preu, iacrodaced for the fint dme into Asiatic society* (this was 
foUowina the proclamsboo of the free<iocn of the press iit India in 1835. and 
before the series of Press Acts, beftin in 1873, and steadily itrengtheoed in the 
modem pesiod of declining iatpcfislitt rule); 

(4) the cstablishmcm of 'private property in land - the great desideratiini of 
Asiatic society'; 

(5) the boildittg up, however reluctantly and sparingly, of »n educated Indian 
class ‘etsdowed with the requirements for government and imbued with Euro¬ 
pean science*: 

(8) 'regular and rapid communication with Europe' through steam transport.” 

Of all these indicationt laying the basis for funirc regeneration of India, the 
moK important was the introductioa of railways in India, which, ss Marx pointed 
out, was to have a far-icadung effect with the industrial capitalist exploitation of 
India. Marx noted in the article nvennoned above: 

*nrhe ruling datset of Great Britain have had, till now but an accidental, trans¬ 
itory and exceptional interest in the progress of India. The aristocracy wanted to 
conquer it, the moncyocracy to plunder it and the millocracy to undersell it. But 
now the tablet are turned. The millocracy have discovered that the transformation 
of India into a reproductive country has become of vital importance to them, and 
that, to that end, it it necessary above all to gift her with means of irrigation and 
of internal communicatioe. They intend now drawing a net of railroads over India. 
And they will do it. The results must be inappredable. 

It is iwtorious that the productive powers of India arc paralysed by the otter 
want of means for conveyance and exchanging iu various produce. ... The intr^ 
duction of railroads may be easily made to subserve agricultural purposes ... Rail¬ 
ways will afford the means of diminishing the amount and the cost of the military 
ettsbiithmeou ... 

Ve know that the municipal organisation and the economical basis of the village 
enjiunnaitiee hat been broken up, ^t their worst feature, the dissolution of society 
into stereotyped and disconnected atoms, has survived their vitality. The village 
isolatioci produced the abeence of roads in India, and the absenoe of roads per¬ 
petuated the village isolation. On this plan a community existed with a given scale 
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(except for its monopoly of the China trade, which was ended in 
1833)”***. Its shell remained; and the British Government went on 
"fighting under the Company’s name, ... till at last the natural 
limits of India were reached”*'*. By 1849, British rule spread over 
India from the Himalayas to the southern tip of the subcontinent, 
and from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal; so chat, "all the native 
sutes now became surrounded by British possessions subject to 
British suzerainty under various forms and cut oS from the sea coast, 
with the sole exception of Gujarat and Scinde”*". And, while 
"during all this time the parties in England have connived in silence, 

of low cooTeniences, almon witboot intcrcoorsc with ocher Yillaget, withoot the 
desires and efforu indiip«Bsahlc to social adranca. The British havinf broken up 
this self-sufficient inertia of the rillaKCS, railways will provide the new waat of 
communication and intercourse.... 

I know that the Enflish millocracy intend to endow India with railways with 
the exclusive view of extracting at diminished expense the cotton and other raw 
materials for their manufactures. But when you have once introduced madiincry 
into locomotion of a country, whidi possesses iron and coal, yon are unable to 
wiihold it from its fabrication. ... The railway system will therefore become, is 
India, truly the forerunner of modern industry. This is the more certain as the 
Hiadus are allowed by British authorities themselves to possess particular aptitude 
for accommodating tbcsBMivet to entirely new labour, and acquiring the requidt* 
knowledge of ma^incry ... Modern industry, resulting from the railway system 
will diiaolva the hereditary divisiorM of labour, upon whirh rest the Indian castes, 
thow dccinve impedimenu to Indian progress and Indian power.** 

It should not however be concluded from the above that the British bourgeotsie 
were leading the Indian society to future progrese. At the mme time when Marx 
was writing hb articles on India, he noted in a letter to Engels, dated 14 June, 
1153, that in his article while "the destruction of the native industry by England 
it described as rroo/Ktionery... For the rest tbe whole rule of Britain in India was 
twinish, and ia to this day** (cf. Marx and Engels: Seletttd Corrrspondmer, 
Lawrence tc Wishart, London, 1943, p.70).Alao, as future events proved, imperialist 
Briuin tenaciously hdd on to iu Empire and endeavoured to block all roads to 
progress. Yet, what the British bourgeoisie could not help doing was *to lay down 
the material premises'* for India*! d^clopment. As Mars noted in the same article 
as qnoted above: 

“All tbe English bourgeoisie may be forced to do will neither emancipate nor 
materially mend the social condition of the mass of the people, dependii^ not only 
On the drvelopmeot of the productive power, but of their appropriation by the 
people. But what they will not fail to do is to lay down t^ material premises 
for both. Has the bourgeoisie ever done more? Has it ever effected a propets 
without dragging individuals and people through bkwd and dirt, through misery 
and degradation? 
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even those which h»d resolved to become the loudest with their 
hypocritical peace-cuit after the arrondiutment of the one Indian 
Empire should have been completed”***, all of them now became 
very vocal about bringing India under the British Crown. Finally, 
the Revolt of 1857 exposed the complete bankruptcy and obsolete 
character of the East India Company. The next year, therefore, India 
passed under the rule of the British Crown and exploitation by 
British industrial capital. The monopolist company of Merchant 
Capital thus died a natural death.* 


The Indians srill not reap tbe fruits of the oew elenaeatt of society scattered 
omoos thesn by the British bourgeoisie, till in Great Britain itself the now ralin^ 
classes shall hare been supplanted by the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus 
themselves shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English yoke 
altogether.** 

This pregnant remark - “tUl the Hindus themselves shall have grown strong 
enough to throw otf the English yoke altogether" - should always be borne in mind 
in any etudjr of the rule and influence of imperialist Britain over India. 

* Mara recorded in his Cbrortolapeal Sms oh IndU: 

It}7: PolmerUOH Indisn tiil; (fUlt durth), first rtodin% pesssrrt, 
trotz solemn protest dn Board of Directors in Febnua- lift, abet liberal ministry 
replaced durdi Tory. 

t9 Ftbrumr ftSB: DitrttlPs IndU BiU Alt durdi. 

2-nd d«g«ri f8S8 pairirrf Lord Sionley's IndU BiU und damit finis dsr Boss 
Indio Co. ladicn - cine Provinz dcs Empire dcr 'graussen* Victorial" [All 
underlined words in Marx's manuscript ere italicised. - R. K. M.] 
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diapcen tbe author esamlac* crMedly the metho* of dealing vidi dui 
(ubiecx in tbe pait. In tbe (bUoving chapter* be tnalyns tbe itruggie of 
materialUt philoiopky agalntt IdealiMic phUo«ophkal tread*, u reflected 
in the derelooenent it Indlen phUoeopbied ihcwgbl £tom it* beginning* 
in the mythology of prlmiiire lociety tsp to it* modem tcpttacotatlvea. 
•uch a* Tagore, Gandhi, ete. Thi* work ia not onlr *a Itnpotuat ttaiting- 
point for (utnre icientiflc reaeateb In tbe aphcK of indoloM and of hietocy 
of philoaophy; it mean* at the aante time an esueroely good hdp for Indian 
people to acquire their greu coltotal ttadiiion*. 
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Thia Tohune, the fint of a acrict of “Test* Of Indian Pblloeophy”, deal* 
with the beginnii^ of philoaophy in India. Vith tbe decline of tribal 
aociety, vhi^ I* aocompanied by the decline of the old mythology, 
tbe firet begimiiiigi of materiallain develop in India before too BQ in tbe 
farm of the HyloMiam of llddalaka. It I* oppoaed by ideaiiam in the form 
of the Paniheitm of the Upaalthadea. Hie attuggie of tbeae two trend* haa 
dominated tbe hittoty of Indian pbiloaopfay up to tbe peeaem day. 
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